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FOREWORD 

by 

Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, 

G.C.B., G.C.S.L, K.C.M.G. 

The history of the Sikh Pioneers will be of interest 
not only to those officers who have served in the 23 rd, 
32nd and 34th Pioneers but to every officer, past and 

present, of . the M ..‘ 

' XltRough these regiments have not the length of 
service of many other regiments in the Indian Arra^, 
they have seen more lighting in the past eighty years 
than has fallen to the lot of many older units. What 
campaign has not seen one or more of these three gallant 
regiments taking part in it? 

From early days the necessity of having efficient 
Pioneer units in our Indian Army was considered 
essential, and as time went on more and more Pioneer 
regiments were demanded. These were raised or 
existing Indian infantry regiments made into Pioneers, 
until the army In India had twelve Pioneer battalions. 

The British Army, strange to say, possessed no 
Pioneers beyond the few men in each battalion who were 
called Pioneers. 

When the Great War broke out it was not long before 
the necessity of having Pioneer battalions became an 
urgent want, and over seventy Pioneer units were raised 
in England so that each Division had one. Everyone 
who served in the War knows how almost indispensable 
these Pioneer battalions were. 



With this lesson before them it seems extraordinary 
that the military authorities in India should have 
acquiesced in getting rid of every Pioneer Corps in 
the country. To those of us who have served in or com¬ 
manded a Pioneer regiment, and knowing what splendid 
work, whether on roads or railways, could always 
be depended on from our men, it is especially dis¬ 
appointing that every Pioneer unit has ceased to 
exist. 

There is no need for^ me to say more of the char¬ 
acteristics and qualifications of the Mazhbi and other 
Sikhs who formed these three Sikh Pioneer units. 
The following pages of this history give ample details 
of the organisation and work of the Sikh Pioneers. 
As the author says, they have taken part in ** almost 
every Campaign of the Empire from the China Wall 
to the Flanders Flats/* 

I commend this book to all, whether soldiers or 
civilians. It is a great work and a fascinating account 
of what has been done in the past by three gallant 
regiments. Thej^ will never be forgotten, and their 
deeds will always be an incentive to those now serving 
in the Indian Army as well as to those who follow. 

Claud W. Jacob, 
Field-MarshaL 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


I HAVE been very privileged to write the epic—for 
it is more than a history—of the Sikh Pioneers, from 
the time of their birth and rise to fame in the great 
struggle of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army to their 
sunsetting in the Year of Grace 1933. 

That period of three-quarters of a century has seen 
the Sikh Pioneers in almost every Campaign of the 
Empire from the China Wall to the Flanders Plats— 
during that period some of the most famous soldiers 
of the Indian Army have graduated in their school, 
and have imbibed to their own uprising the regimental 
motto-^-Aut viam inmniam aut faciarn! 

The difficulty in writing this particular history 
is to handle the mass of personal and historical material 
available, so that it shall get within the covers of a 
book of reasonable size, and the same applies to the 
selection of illustrations. I have endeavoured to tell 
the historical events and causes in outline which led 
to each campaign, so that the descendants of Pioneers, 
and officers of the army hereafter, may find herein 
something more than a collection of regimental detail 
and regimental deeds of merit. 

The number of officers who have passed through 
the three Sikh Pioneer regiments has been so great 
that I have only been able to give the biographical 
records of those who came to a more prominent position 
in the army to the glory of their corps, or who died 
that Britain should live. 
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AUTHOR S FOREWORD 


The officers of the Sikh Pioneers, and I myself, 
owe an immense debt of gratitude to Captain A. R. 
Spurgin who devoted the last years of his life and his 
illness not only in collecting and collating the necessary 
information, but also in compiling complete notes and 
drafts up to the period immediately before the World 
War. Without his work I could not possibly have done 
my share. But there is also an almost equal debt of 
gratitude and acknowledgement due to Mrs. Spurgin, 
whose assistance must have been incalculable and whose 
knowledge of the story from Alpha to Omega is 
remarkable. 

The details of the change of equipment I have 
also omitted, save in the very early stages, for one mark 
of modern rifle and bomb is very like another. 

The thanks of all are due also to those many officers 
who wrote notes of all kinds, which have been invaluable. 
A lighter note is furnished, however, by one tired 
Pioneer with caffard^ who wrote in reply to a query from 
Captain Spurgin: “Presumably all this information is 
available in ‘Records,’ without worrying people who are 
doing their best to forget that they V'^ere ever in the 
Army.’’ 

As regards the vexed question of the spelling of Indian 
names, I have, as far as possible, followed that of tlie 
period, and have entirely avoided the accurate transliter¬ 
ation which condemns Meerut to appear as Mirath, 
and so forth. I have preserved the more archaic form 
in the earlier chapters, such Muzbee for M&zhbi^ 
Scinde for Sindy Mooltan for Multan. 

If I have failed at times to do full justice to all that the 
Sikh Pioneers have stood for, it is not because I am not 
conscious of what a more facile pen would have recorded. 

The War story of the Mazhbis is so long, that space 
forbids the record of their many athletic and musketry 
triumphs. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
SIKH PIONEERS 

PROLOGUE 

CONCERNING PIONEERS 

There has lately occurred in India, in 1932 to be 
precise, one of those changes which the march of time 
brings about, unatmidable no doubt, but calculated to 
break the hearts of many admirable people. Through 
the ages in British India, there has grown up in the 
army, a class of military unit which was almost an 
‘arm’ within itself,—units which alone almost of the 
killing machines contributed considerably to civilisation 
and prosperity — these were the Pioneer Battalions of 
the Indian Array. 

For those unfamiliar with the story let it be said at 
once that the ‘Pioneer’ Battalions were Infantry 
battalions trained in addition as road-makers and rough- 
railway-engineers and in all the lesser arts, which hewers 
of wood carry out under expert direction in undeveloped 
countries, carrying technical equipment. They were 
a clever concomitant of the great rebuilding of a crashed 
continent to which the British have set themselves 
this last century and a half. 

The Indian Army of the past, and undoubtedly 
that of the future has and will be employed in the 
pacification and the opening up of undeveloped country, 
the homes of congenital gunmen and the like. A 
corps of 850 well trained soldiers, sent to make roads 
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or construct outposts in wild countries, and which 
could protect itself and work if need be day and night; 
to whom the setting and grading of roads, the blasting 
of trees, and the conjuring of water were no mystery, 
was and will be an invaluable adjunct to a force on the 
frontier. They could, withal, be used as ordinary fighting 
foot soldiers when required, only in a slight degree less 
efficient than an ordinary Light Infantry battalion. 

But Army organisation has a strange bedfellow, the 
budget—economies regardless of pros and cons— 
because the empty purse is the greatest compeller 
of all. The Commander-in-Chief in India and his 
General Staff, faced with the crisis of two or three 
years ago, added to the perfectly nattiral if not always 
logical desire for money to be spent on modern public 
amenities, had to face a large reduction of expenditure. 
There was always an insistent demand, too, in view' 
of the race of science and scientific appliances to forward 
w'ar, for more technical engineers. The fighting Infantry 
of the brigades were already at their lowest, and therefore 
to abolish the Pioneers and increase to some extent the 
Sappers was perhaps the only counsel that was practical. 

There was, too, an always forcible argument that now 
we understand how to improvise labour corps from 
civilian resources quickly, the Pioneer can be ex¬ 
temporized, while the roads of the world multiply 
so fast, that the Military Pioneer is not so essential as 
in rougher days. 

Thus it is that this famous body has gone by the board, 
to the intense regret of every commander, who has had 
rough work to do among rough people. Perhaps while 
acceptmg the wisdom and necessity of the decision, 
some there be who would have liked to have seen a few 
retained as a model, and who even think that the old 
time Sapper v. Pioneer controversy had recrudesced 
and been won. That, however, is not quite a worthy 
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PROLOGUE 


make the mustering out of the corps concerned as 
famous an event as possible, and a scene of that 
affectionate camaraderie that is such a featui'e of the 
European and Indian elements in the Army. 

The object of this book is to tell the story, the glory 
and the romance, of the Corps of Sikh Pioneers, 
numbering several battalions, which if not the oldest 
unit of the ‘arm’ have a record that is second to none. 

Before, however, sitting down to that task, a few 
words may well be said of the whole body, which was 
greatly increased during the World War, and after 
that was maintained at a greater strength than formerly, 
until that coming of the end. So much did Inrd 
Kitchener approve of the ‘arm’ that the earlier divisions 
of the ‘New Army’ in Great Britain had a thirteenth 
Pioneer battalion each, on the Indian model. Conditions, 
however, in France, where the work was largely behind 
the line, and guerillas were not to be expected, soon 
showed that trained Infantry thus used was really 
a waste of strength and they disappeared. 


THE EVOLUTION OF INDIAN PIONEER CORPS 

The Pioneer Corps began in Madras, where long 
before the troops of the other Presidencies had left 
the more open country, the most impassable hills and 
jangles had constantly to be traversed. So far back 
as 1770, the first Pioneer companies were formed to 
take the place of the men,’ i.e. labourers with 

some form of spade and pick {matti\ the men to be 
armed and disciplined soldiers as distinct from the 
engineer’s coolie, impressed or hired. From then 
onward the need increased as the various Presidential 
armies found themselves carrying the Union Jack and 
the Fax Britamica into the inaccessible hills of the 
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frontiers both North-West and North-East. During 
the Indian Mutiny the requirements of the siege of 
Delhi needed something to supplement the few remain¬ 
ing companies of Bengal Sappers and Miners of whom 
the major portion had mutinied, and the first Punjab 
Pioneers were raised, from whom developed the subject 
of this book. The number of Punjab Corps soon rose 
to three, and so did the cult expand, so valuable had 
the Afghan and Frontier Wars shown the ‘arm’ to 
be, that from time to time other corps were converted 
or vacant numbers in the Dine refilled. Thus when the 
World War broke out, there were as many as twelve 
one-battalion regiments of Pioneers in the Indian Army. 
These were the 12th, 23rd, 32nd, 34th, and 48th of what 
would in earlier days be known as ‘Bengal’ Regiments, 
the 23rd, 32nd, and 34th being the Sikh Pioneers in 
question; the 61st, 64th, and 8ist of the Madras Army, 
and the 107th, i2ist, and 128th of Bombay, and io6th 
Hazaras. 

But so useful had they been during many phases 
of the World War, especially in other theatres than 
France, that twelve more battalions of Indian Pioneers, 
six of which were to the Sikh Corps, were added to 
the Army. When the post-war re-organisation v^as 
finished in 1922 and the old somewhat unbusiness-like 
single battalion corps were replaced by ‘regiments’ 
of several battalions, three Pioneer regiments were 
created, grouped and numbered according to their 
original historical date of raising. For those to whom 
this may be a puzzling statement, it may be explained 
that till the days of Lord Kitchener’s re-organisation 
in 1903, the Armies of Madras, Bengal and Bombay 
were maintained as three separate ‘Lines’ with their 
own numbering, there being three ists and so forth.* 

* Beside many queer ists outside the X^ine such as ist Sikli, ist Bcloochi, 
1st PJ., etc. 
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When Lord Kitchener brought them all on one roster, 
the Bengal Army took pride of place and retained their 
old numbers, and that of Madras had the number 
6o added to their own numbering, the ist Madras 
Infantry becoming 6ist, and so on, while the Bombay 
Line had loo added, the ist Bombay Grenadiers 
becoming the loist and so foith. 

When the whole Army was grouped into regiments, 
however, in 1922, the historical position was taken 
according to the date of ancient formation whether 
as Pioneers or ordinary infantry. From that year on¬ 
wards the three Pioneer regiments now formed had a 
total of nine service battalions and three ‘training' 
or depot battalions, with the ‘single' Hazara Pioneer. 

These be they: 

I8t Madras Pioneers 

ist Battalion (101914) 61 st Pioneers 

2nd „ „ 64th „ 

* loth (Training) „ 8ist „ 

and Bombay Pioneers 

ist Battalion (in 1914) 107th Pioneers 

and ,, „ i2th (Khelat-i-Ghilaai) Pioneers 

3rd „ „ 128th Pioneers 

4th ,, „ 48th Pioneers 

* iQth (Training) „ 121st Pioneers 

3rd Sikh Pioneers 

ist Battalion (in 1914) 23rd Pioneers 
2nd „ „ 32nd Pioneers 

3rd „ „ 34th Pioneers 

loth (Training) „ 2nd (War-time) 


Battalion 23rd 


4th Hazara Pioneers 


106th Pioneers 


it is therefore with this third regiment of this 
famous fraternity, that this History is concerned. 

* Agfiin be it noted, for those who do not know the post-war Indian number¬ 
ing, that all training battalions are the loth, to allow for war-time expansion 
between it and the service battalions. 



There is a psychological point connected with 
the Pioneers which at one time was more prominent 
than in these later days when all Army training is 
complicated. That point is that the having of a full 
day’s work, which even in comparatively recent times 
was not the case in the everyday infantry battalion, 
did evoke more character and more elBciency from the 
individual. The extra knowledge required and the 
fact that Pioneering w'as something of a stunt and gave 
plenty of opportunity for war service, attracted the 
very best class of young officers and developed their 
character more readily than the lesser day’s work 
would do. 

A study of the lists of prominent officers will show 
that of those, the proportion of Pioneer officers whose 
names have risen to be household words in the Army 
is rather higher than in other branches. 

Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, General Sir Alexander 
Cobbe, Lieut.-General Sir Harry Brooking, Lieut.- 
General Sir Herbert Cooke, and Major-General A. 
le G. Jacob, will readily occur among those of recent 
fame, and Sir Charles McGregor, Sir William Steadman 
and Lieut.-General Sir E. De Bradi in the past. Those of 
the Sikh Pioneers will be dealt with at length in the 
course of this volume. 


CHAPTER I 

The Origins of the Sikh Pioneers 

The Outbreak of the Indian Mutiny—^The Call for Sappers and 
Pioneers—Sikhism and the Mazhbi Sikhs—^The Raising of the 
first Regiment of Sikh Pioneers—^'Phe Pioneers March to Delhi. 

THE OUTBREAK OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 

Had this been the story of the Indian Pioneers as a 
whole the scenes would have taken us back to the 
South, to Serinagapatam, to the reduction of the hill 
forts of Madras, and Malabar, and the campaigns of 
Arthur Wellesley the ‘Sepoy General,’ who was to 
arbitrate all Europe at the cannon’s mouth. But the 
Sikh Pioneers as British soldiers had their origin in 
a later epic, that of the Mutiny of the Bengal Army 
which folk speak of somewhat inaccurately as the 
‘Indian’ Mutiny, in the day when India was governed 
by the Honourable East India Company. This story 
is now so old, yet so new for the generations who 
forget, that it will not be wrong to give its outline. 
The Bengal Army in 1857, stood at the vast establish¬ 
ment of seventy-two regular single-battalion regiments, 
ten light cavalry regiments and a host of ‘irregular’ 
corps both horse and foot. The artillery was partly 
European, and partly Indian, and there was, as now, 
a garrison of Imperial troops as well as of the East 
India Company’s Europeans. The India as we know 
it to-day, was the India gained and reconstructed 
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from the thousand fragments into which the Mogul 
Empire of Delhi had broken, by this East India Company 
and not by the Crown. That is a fact worthy of our 
twentieth century notice. The Crown came in after 
practically the whole of India and the half of Burma 
had been brought under British control. The Crown, 
of course, was concerned before, for the Company was 
but the Crown in Commission. This Company had 
a much larger Army than the Crown and in many 
ways its War O 0 ice was a far better one than that of 
the Horseguards and War Office of those days. It had 
not suffered from the effects of forty years of peace 
as had naturally the Army of Great Britain. But the 
vast expansions that took place as the result of the five 
campaigns of the first ten years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, had resulted in military jerry-building. The 
Indian Army had been increased too fast to meet new 
responsibilities, the European Army was too small, 
and the hand of the feebleminded had mis-handled 
military organisation and weakened discipline and 
responsibility. So it happened that for no real grievance 
and for no good reason, this great Bengal Army blew 
up, mutinied,—often murdering its officers and even 
their families—and if you please, Hindu though it 
largely was, marched to Delhi calling on the eighty-year 
relic of former Moslem greatness to put himself at 
their head and drive the British from the land. Delhi 
which was even then far more a trading city than any¬ 
thing else cowered beneath the yoke of the exacting 
rebel soldiery and as all the world knows, its mob, 
its criminal classes eight hundred years in the making, 
added to the large number of Afghan Ghilzais* and the 
like in its streets, proceeded to extirpate every Christian, 
black and white, they could lay hands on. No one saw 

* A good many of such who normally return to Afghanistan in summer, 
stayed down to share in the upheaval* of whose advent they had read the 
signs. 
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more clearly than the Commander-in-Chief, General 
Anson, and the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, 
Sir John Lawrence, that Delhi was the one thing that 
mattered, Delhi with bastions armed and re-fortified 
by the British, with its palace fort, and its arsenals, 
left by some mad ineptitude in Indian hands, within 
its walls. 

For four weeks the puppet Mogul and his mutineer 
soldiery comforted themselves with the fact that all 
the British must have been killed, that there would be 
no fighting to do, and that they might now live at their 
ease. Almost every day some new regiment marched 
in with colours flying and drunxs a-beating to say 
how they had—destroyed their hell-doomed officers 
—those officers they had so long followed—and 
there was no Englishman left in the land, nor for 
the matter of that woman nor child. It was a comforting 
thought. 

And then a change came over the spirit of their 
dream. News came that some British after all were left, 
that they were coming down from Simla and Umballa, 
and that they were marching from Meerut. They must 
be destroyed. The rather scared soldiers hurried out 
in their masters’ red coats and wearing the medals for 
the victories to which the Huzoors had led them, 
and they were kicked back into the city for their pains, 
many a dead rebel red-coat lying out to return no more. 
A day more and lo! British bugles were sounding on 
the Ridge outside the city—the very Ridge behind which 
lay the cantonment that the rebels had burnt a month 
before! If ever men looked each other in the face with 
despair it was the mutineer troops in Delhi and the 
old Emperor’s sons and retainers. Gone was the 
pleasant fiction of the restored regime of the court and 
ceremonies which bullied the traders; jeopardized 
were the Court pensions from the Company. There 
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was no way out, the gallows and the belching line of 
execiitionary cannon awaited them all or at any rate, 
the leaders. 


THE CALL FOR SAPPERS AND PIONEERS 


The British had returned, a very few thousands 
it is true, but with guns and even a light siege train, 
and from the north came word that the Sikhs and the 
hardy Moslem of the frontier were eagerly joining the 
new corps that were being raised, raised to recapture 
this fortress of Delhi with its puppet throne, its 40,000 
Sepoys and its hosts of the child-murdering mob, wdiose 
atrocities called for vengeance to high heaven. 

Soldiers the British had, none too many, but in¬ 
creasing, guns they had and elephants and heavy 
draught bullocks to fetch them, food and countless 
willing Indian hands to help them, but there was one 
great want. The taint of Mutiny had reached the 
famous, highly instructed, corps of Sappers and Miners 
at Roorkee, of whom the bulk had mutinied while 
moving to Meerut, and had marched for Delhi. A 
few remaining companies at Meerut had lost their 
nerve and gone too, and in the whole of the assembling 
force there was hardly a man who could use a spade 
and fight as well. Happily most of the Engineer officers 
had escaped, too closely allied to their men to be 
murdered, but Sappers and Miners there were none. 
Before the British was the fortress—it contained in the 
captured arsenal more cannon than ever the mutineers 
could mount on their bastions—and hardly a Sapper to 
lay the sap and carry sandbag and fascine. So as usual, 
the cry went up to the Punjab, where Lawrence and 
his civil administration, which was either composed of 
soldiers or of the picked civil servants of the shirtsleeve 
and saddle breed, rallied to every call. 
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It occurred primarily to Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
Judicial Commissioner at Lahore, and to a good many 
others as well, tliat there was to hand the very thing 
wanted, a fierce lawless hard-working race to whom, 
for the very sake of peace and their uplift from hereditary 
ways of crime and even of Thuggism, the Adminis¬ 
tration had given work on roads and canals. Men 
who with a pick and a shovel, sweetened by regular 
pay and food, with a cheery word and a blow if need 
be, would give work that money could not buy. And 
these men of the moment were known as Mazhbi 
Sikhs, a portion of the depressed and outcaste folk 
of the Punjab, who had come under the umbrella of 
Sikhism. Depressed and outcaste yes, but uplifted 
by this recent religion, brave because of their northern 
birth and feeding, yet outcaste and worthless in the 
eyes of the twice-born, with their hands against every 
man. The above but brings us to a flag in our appointed 
course which must be rounded if we are to understand. 
Who are M3zhbi Sikhs and what in brief is Sikhism, 
and what is the story of Baba Nanak? If this book 
is to be of interest to the third and fourth generation, 
an outline of the story is worthy of inclusion. 


SIKHISM AND THE MAZHBI SIKHS 

It is not possible to follow the story of any of the 
Sikh regiments of the King without something of the 
story of Sikhism and how it has produced its soldier 
people. Nor is it possible to follow the Mazhbi story, 
which is an astounding phenomenon of Indian life, 
without some grasp of what the term “depressed 
classes’^ stands for. 

We must first turn back to the fifteenth century 
and the days of Martin Luther, to find one Nanak, 
a high-caste Hindu, a twice-born of Khatri class, 
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beginning to teach. For years, like so many of the Aryan 
colonists of India through the ages, the state of the world, 
its wars and quarrels and enmities, had stirred his mind. 
It stirred him as it had stirred others since Prince 
Gautama the Buddha started in the same way, and as 
Mahavira the Jinna, Ramanuja, and Kabir had thought 
and taught. Nanak, affectionately known in the world 
as Baba (‘father') Nanak, had studied deeply, had 
thought over many religions, had probably seen the 
excellence of Christian teaching regarding the world 
and humanity. He began to preach and to teach, 
and many to listen, and that was why his people were 
known by the simple name of ‘Sikhs,' disciples, those 
who learnt. All men were, to use the name that Bapoo 
Gandhi has given the untouchables, the best perhaps 
that he has said, the Harijans^ ‘ God's Creatures/ 
neither more nor less. Equality, kindliness, and obedi¬ 
ence to the Eternal God of all, was man's duty here on 
earth. And he taught and sat by the wayside, and many 
listened and followed, and the harmless sect of what to 
the Mogul rulers seemed cranks, were allowed to pursue 
their way; India had seen many such. But when Baba 
Nanak had passed away and Guru after Guru led in 
his stead, some organisation, the rock on which Churches 
are built, was necessary, and there Were men of organising 
power and temporal aims among them. Then the Mogul 
took alarm and repression and persecution began. 
Further the teaching had spread from the lowly and 
inconsequent of all creeds and races to the great Hindu 
mass of tribes of the Jat or Jat race, believed to be later 
comers to India than the Aryan. 

Baba Nanak had taught that all class distinctions, 
as understood in India, were wrong and that Brahmin 
and Moslem and outcaste Hindu were all equal before 
God, all ‘God's Creatures,’* and both Moslem and 

* Harijmts. 
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outcaste Hindu were among those who became 
‘Sikhs.’ 

Like Christianity among the slave-world of the time 
of its Founder, it appealed to the poor and oppressed 
and gave them a new and needed conceit of themselves. 
But the old caste feeling in India is and was irradically 
strong. In Islam all men are qqual before God, yet 
the caste prejudices survive even there, and as large 
numbers of Hindu peoples came over to follow Nanak, 
they brought unavoidably, many of their caste instincts 
with them. The lowly as had been said, had flocked 
to Sikhism for the sake of the uplift it brought, but to 
later di.sciples an outcaste was still an outcaste even 
if a baptized Sikh, and however much it was the teaching 
and the theory that all Sikhs were the same, the outcaste 
except in theory should not feed with the rest of the 
disciples.* So the sweepers and the outcaste remained 
sweepers and outcastes and skinners of kine and the 
like. Among themselves they grew stronger and better 
men, yet wilder withal, with their hand against every 
man. 

But a great change was coming over the Nanak 
dream, by the genius and character of the tenth Guru. 
Persecution on a hardy people which the J 5 ts of the 
southern Punjab undoubtedly were, but knits and welds. 
The fraternity and its leaders became stronger and 
greater, until there arose this famous tenth Guru, 
Govind. Govind’s father, the ninth Guru, Teg Bahadur, 
was executed cruelly at Delhi by the Moguls, from 
this occurrence curiously enough derive the M^zhbi 
Sikhs. The decapitated body of Teg Bahadur was 
rescued from its place of contumely outside the 
Kotwali’s, i.e. the city magistrate’s office, by a party of 
sweepers led by one Jiwan, a servant of Govind, all 
of them outcastes following the teaching of Baba 

* As will be seen later, this so late as 1934 was to bring trouble to the Amiy, 
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Nanak. Henceforward the name of Mazhbi ‘religious’ 
was given to sweepers of the Sikh persuasion by reason 
of this act of fidelity, and henceforward they became as 
it were a sub-caste, a separate body among the other 
outcastes of the north. 

But with the tenth Guru, the hardening fraternity 
of the ‘disciples’ were to assume a new aspect. He 
it was, who made them into a militant brotherhood, 
devoted to the sword yet observing an entirely desirable 
set of puritan rules of life. In future they would adopt 
the affix Singh or ‘ Lion ’ hitherto the mark of the Rajput, 
they would wear hair and beard unshorn, and observe 
all together five distinguishing marks of dress and style 
known as the five ‘kakkas’ or ‘k’s,’ which included the 
wearing of two weapons, the kirpan, or short sword, 
and the quoit. 

From henceforward they grew into a fierce collection 
of military groups who fought to the death with the 
Mogul power, to whose downfall indeed they con¬ 
siderably contributed. The story henceforward is 
one of terrible struggles, with great holocausts of the 
defeated, sometimes of Sikhs, sometimes of Moslems. 
But with the collapse of the Mogul powers the Sikh 
fraternities or ‘misls’ fought amongst themselves, being 
nominally subject to the Afghan Empire, which towards 
the end of the eighteenth century stretched so far south 
as the Sutlej, and as far from the roads as the governor’s 
Horse could reach. Then it was that a young baron 
and leader of horse, Runjhit Singh, after helping the 
Afghan Emperor to get his guns across the Chenab, 
was made Governor of Lahore for his trouble. But the 
Afghan power was on the wane, the Mogul power 
dead, and this enterprising young Sikh set up for 
himself and founded the Sikh Kingdom of Lahore, 
gradually gaining possession of all the Punjab. The 
Sikhs, perhaps two million of all ages and both sexes. 
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under his guidance ruled the Punjab, the rest of the 
land, perhaps ten times as numerous, acquiesced. But 
it was a ‘one man show.’ When Runjhit Singh died, 
a series of murders and atrocities that are almost 
untellable brought the kingdom to an end. In 1845 
the Sikh Army, now in control and ruled by Soviets, 
invaded India and was destroyed. The minority of the 
infant Prince, Dhulip Singh, which the British had tried 
to establish failed, and the Punjab became British. 
The Sikhs, largely Sikhs of the Jat race, the cultivators 
par excellence of the southern Punjab, soon flocked to 
our colours, and in 1857 the old soldiers and artillerymen 
of the Khalsa hurried to enlist, to suppress the Indian 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army and the rebellions that it 
engendered; and this brings us back by way of history 
to the Sikh Pioneers. The share of certain Sikh sweepers 
in bringing away the body of the murdered Guru 
has been mentioned and the bestowal of this title of 
Mdzhbi on that community, which like their betters 
turned to Singhism and the teaching of Guru Govind. 
It may here be stated that every Sikh did not become 
a Singh, ‘Nanaki’ Sikhs, Sikhs who follow the gentler 
teachings of Nanak but have never been baptized into 
the Community of Singhs, exist to this day. 

So thus do we find those untouchables of India, of 
the sweeper caste who have embraced Singhism, 
living like the rest of the sweepers of India scattered 
among the villages of the other races, yet physically 
far superior to the usual run of the outcastes. The story 
of the outcastes in general is believed to be the story of 
the non-Aryan races conquered by the invaders and 
forbidden by religious inhibition and cruel intimidation 
to be anything but menials, the children of mixed 
unions being equally condemned, so that a mixed race 
should never dominate the conquerors, nor the white 
race be merged in the black. Unredeemed by their 
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acceptation of the levelling Sikh teaching in the eyes of 
their fellov/s, yet tolerated and improved and in some 
way accepted, so far as the sweepers went, by the rest 
of the Sikh community, we find them in the days of 
Runjhit scattered like other sweepers among the 
villages, lusty and turbulent thieves and rascals, and no 
longer the cringing, condemned but invaluable ‘Knight 
of the broom/ From them were drawn recruits to 
reckless gangs of dacoits, and even Thugs, among which 
fraternity they prospered considerably, till the British 
cut out that canker with stern hand. Runjhit Singh 
himself cognisant of their usefulness took or tried to 
take a company of them in each of his regiments though 
the move was not looked on with favour by the other 
races. When the excellent shirtsleeve Government of 
the early British administration began and the care 
and improvement of the people was the first care, the 
district officers were more than anxious that this semi¬ 
criminal adventurous folk should be given employment. 
The Punjab, like the rest of India, when the British 
put their hand to it, had no roads, the engineer officer 
was the most important of all assistants. Happily 
both the Bengal Engineers and the civil cadet sendees of 
the Public Works were able to meet the need. The 
famous Colonel Napier was chief civil engineer, and 
the equally famous Captain Alex Taylor was busy 
on making the Grand Trunk Road, from the Sutlej 
to Peshawar. Irrigation works were also in hand and 
on roads and canals it was possible to find a good day’s 
work for the restless MSzhbis. Under the firm yet 
kindly hands of the British engineer officers these 
children of the sweeper’s ghetto were experiencing a 
treatment that was entirely novel. That was the situation 
as regards the MSzhbis when the Mutiny broke 
out. 



THE RAISING OF THE FIRST REGIMENT 
OF SIKH PIONEERS 

The urgent call for engineers and Pioneers, that 
went up from the force before Delhi has been mentioned, 
and we can now see how it was answered. The military 
situation in the Punjab itself should be understood. 
There Sir John Lawrence, the Chief CominivSsioner, 
was practically dictator, isolated from Calcutta and the 
Government of India, and incidentally, the Commander- 
in-Chief and the whole Headquarters staflF of the Army, 
(now at Delhi) by the rebel provinces in possession of 
the Mutineers, south of Delhi, Communication with 
the Governor-General at Calcutta was by the nascent 
electric telegraph system via Bombay and Kurrachee. 
The military commands consisted as now, of the 
divisional commands of Rawalpindi and Lahore, 
commanded by Major-General Reed, a Peninsula 
officer of H.M. Service, and Major-General Gowan, 
of the Bengal Artillery respectively. At Peshawar 
was the famous brigadier* Sidney Cotton, of H.M. 
Service. These commanders commanded their areas 
directly under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
in Bengal, Lieut.-General Anson, who died of cholera 
at Kurnal, leading the troops from Umballa, in the 
Simla Hills, to Delhi. 

On the first outbreak Sir John saw that he must 
have a military commander at his elbow and appointed 
provisionally, Major-General Reed.* Reed was an 
elderly man in poor health, but not lacking in wisdom, 
and he provided the necessary authority for co-ordin¬ 
ating military matters. The duties of the two divisional 
headquarters aforesaid, were heavy enough, watching 
disaflf^ection, disarming affected corps, and guarding 

* Nicknamed ‘the Dictator’ by Herbert Edwardes, 
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those who had been disarmed, and generally with 
the Civil Government concerting how best to use the 
European troops in the commandj, as well as watching 
the frontier. 

But Sir John Lawrence had another military force 
entirely at his disposal, viz. the Punjab Irregular Force,* 
with which he could do as he liked. Indeed the force 
remained under the orders of the Punjab Government 
and not of the military authorities till quite recent 
days. 

The Indian Army proper, the Bengal line, was 
organised on the ‘Regular System’ in which both 
Cavalry and Infantry followed the organisation, as they 
had done from time immemorial, of the British Army. 
The astounding ascendancy of that Army on the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe from the days of Marlborough to 
those of Waterloo, over a hundred years, not unnaturally 
postulated that no better model could be found. Further, 
the clothing of the Indian Infantry in British scarlet 
produced a considerable psychological effect on the 
vast Indian Armies which the small Anglo-Indian forces 
were often called on to meet, the need occurring so 
recently as 1849. 

The Regular single-battalion regiments had ten 
companies and on paper an establishment of officers 
the same as the British units, with chakos, coatees, 
white belts, British staff sergeants, and, in the Cavalry, 
riding masters, complete with chakos also and plume, 
and lancer caps. 

The Punjab Irregular Force, however, was organised 
on the rough and ready system, with a few British 
officers, Indian officers commanding troops and com¬ 
panies, and clothing and equipment suited to Frontier 
service. Incidentally while the Regular Bengal Army 

* the originai Piffers, who afterwards became the Punjab Frontier 

F'orce. 
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was almost entirely recruited from Oudh and Behar, 
the Irregular Frontier Corps were full of Sikhs and 
Pathans, though among them swordsmen from Oudh 
and Rohilkand were not despised. 

This force in 1857 was commanded by Brigadier 
Neville Chamberlain, and its affairs, so far as the Chief 
Commissioner was concerned, were conducted by his 
Military Secretary, Major MacPherson. With the 
Bengal regiments mutinying, disarmed or suspect, 
new units were needed forthwith. To free himself 
from all unnecessary routine, and indeed without access 
to Army Headquarters, no regular machine could be 
readily started, Sir John Lawrence, with the acquiescence 
of General Reed, decided to add new corps to the Punjab 
Infantry of the Irregular Force. This was a simple 
proceeding, which at once enabled him to use the 
energies and good will of his able shirtsleeve district 
officers. 

So far back as 1850 a corps of Mazhbi Sikh Pioneers 
bad been formed as just related, largely from men of 
that class who had been in the Sikh Army. It had been 
sent to work on the Grand Trunk Road between 
Nowshera and Peshawar. But as neither its arms nor 
uniform came to hand, the men feeling they were no 
better than coolies, planned to desert to work for the 
Akhund of Swat. This was frustrated and the bulk 
sent to work at Mahdopore, the growing headquarters 
of the Bari-Doab Canal. 

Here in 1857 many of them still were, recruited 
by more of the fraternity, and working on the canals 
under the control of Lieut. H. Dyas, Bengal Engineers, 
the Superintendent of Canals in the Punjab. 

Governmental affairs at Lahore were largely under 
the direction'of Mr. Robert Montgomery, the Judicial 
Commissioner, Sir John, who was none too well, 
working in the Murree Hills and moving between that 
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place and Rawalpindi. To Montgomery had occurred 
the idea of using these MSzhbis (then usually spelt 
muzhee ), and on the 19th of June, 1857, we fmd him 
sending the official letter, which in the twinkling of an 
eye formed the 24th Sikh Pioneers, P.I.F., later the 
32nd Sikh Pioneers Bengal Army and till 1933 the 
2/3 rd Sikh Pioneers. Curiously enough on the same 
date Lieut.-Colonel Herbert Edwardes, the Com¬ 
missioner of Peshawar, wrote the Chief Commissioner 
urging the use of the Mazhbis and saying he had several 
available at once. His chief motive was the importance 
of using any martial-minded, low-caste men available, 
in view of the collapse of the high-caste Bengal Sepoy, 

Mr. Montgomery’s letter to Lieut. Dyas ran thus: 

No. 2383 I, Lahore, 19th June, ’57. 
To 

Lieut. Dyas, 

Superintendent of Canals. 

Sir. . . r . 

Under instructions from the Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab I have the honour to pequest that you will forthwith call 
for volunteers from the Muzbee Sikhs employed on the Canal 
at Madhopore, to the extent of 240 men to be formed into 
3 companies of & each, and to proceed to Delhi at once for 
employment witlTthe force under General Sir Henry Barnard, 
K.C.B., as Pioneers. 

I. I Subedar, i Jemedar, 5 Havildars and 5 Naiks to be 
appointed to each company, the rates of pay to be as per margin, 
[Subedar, Rs. 67.0.0; Jemedar, Rs.24.8.0; Havildar, Rs. 14.0.0; 
Naik, Rs.ia.0,0; Private, Rs.7.0.0;] and the men who may 
volunteer for this service will, of course, be entitled to the benefits 
of family and wound pensions as per scale for Irregular Troops. 

Permanent service" is not guaranteed. This will be a matter 
for after consideration by the Government. 

The volunteers should, if possible, consist of old trained 
soldiers, as it is intended to supply them with arms on their 
reaching Ludhiana. 
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A month’s pay in advance should be given to them, and 
it is requested that you will select a good officer from among 
your assistants to proceed in charge of them. 

3. Lieut. Gulliver who is here and has expressed his readiness 
to proceed upon this duty has been told that the selection is 
to rest with you. Should you avail yourself of his services be 
pleased to write to him direct, at once. 

It is of great importance that the companies should be formed 
and despatched towards Delhi with all practical despatch, 
and the Chief Commissioner relies upon your doing your utmost 
to give these orders early effect. I am to request that you will 
report to me on the receipt of this despatch, and that you will 
state how soon your arrangements can be completed, and by 
what date the Muzbee Companies of Pioneers can reach Ludhiana 
that timely arrangements may be made for having arms in 
readiness there for them. 

A copy of the Chief Commissioner’s telegram on this subject 
is annexed for your further information and guidance. 


(Sgd.) J. D. MacPherson, 


(Initialled) R. Montgomery. 
Military Secretary to the Chief 


Commissioner for the Punjab. 


P.S. The men of these companies may either be allowed 
carriage at the public expense, a marching batta, or allowance; 
and any other subsidiary arrangements that may prove necessary 
are left to you. 

With his official letter, Mr. Montgomery also sent 
the following semi-official note of gingerment, quite 
unnecessary, as will be seen. 


Lahore, June 19th, ’57. 


My Dear Dyas, 

Pray act in the most prompt way on the official order here 
forwarded, and if possible send the men off the evening of the 
day following that on which you receive the order. Let the 
officer you select tell the men they are expected to reach Delhi 
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in 10 or 13 days, and they must go 30 miles a night. Let them 
have anything they reasonably want in the way of carriage, 
etc. 

The main object is to get them to Delhi where the Europeans 
are sorely harassed in this hot weather and can’t dig in the 
trenches. Get the officer to go by the north direct route to 
Phillour where arms will be awaiting them. Tell him to report 
every 3 or 3 days the progress he is making. If you would like 
to send a European sergeant and you have one available then 
send him. 

Gulliver will be at Amritsar where an express (wire) will 
reach him, but as he is a young married man perhaps another 
officer would be better, but you need not tell him I said so. 
Fie is a firm young fellow and equal to anything. 


Believe me, 


Yours, 

(Sgd.) R. Montgomery, 


P.S. I am very anxious for the success of the Muzbee expert 
ment, as it is my own. 


THE PIONEERS MARCH TO DELHI 


How little the Punjab officers of those days let the 
grass grow under their feet, the following diary shows. 

June 19th. Mr. Montgomery’s order to Lieut. 
Dyas. 

June 20th. Lieut. Dyas replied saying the men 
from the new corps would cross the Beas on 23rd and 
be at Phillour on the Grand Trunk Road on the 
35th. 

June 26th. They actually did arrive at Phillour. 

Dyas himself was, naturally enough, anxious to take 
them, ‘Delhi’ being the cry that was ringing in every 
soldier’s ears. He knew, however, that he could not go, 
nor could he spare Lieut. Home, another of the few 
Sappers at hand, whose energies together with those 
of Sergeant Robson, got the corps of three companies 
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ready to move off by the 21st, jEcto tern, Sergeant Robson 
in command. Dyas also thought that Lieut. H. W. 
Gulliver of the Engineers would be the best roan to 
command, and of this Mr. Montgomery heartily 
approved. 

At Phillour, an arsenal which had now sprung into 
immense importance as the equipment base of the 
Delhi force, the Pioneers received arms and ammunition. 
Uniform, tents, and other equipment there was none. 
Here the good Sergeant Robson, whom all the men would 
follow, gave over command to Lieut. Gulliver who’ 
joined it from Lahore with Lieut. H. W. Chalmers 
appointed Adjutant. Drill as well as forced marching 
was now the order of the day, sufficient drill to march 
to duty in soldierly formation, to handle their muskets 
and to form to a front. By dawn on 5th of July, the 
men, eager to prove their worth, had marched into 
Kurnaul, which was almost , in the war area, by marches 
of twenty-five to thirty miles a day, despite the fierce 
heat, at a strength of two British officers and a sergeant, 
sixteen Native officers, thirty N.C.O.’s and 340 rank 
and file, as the commandant telegraphed to the Military 
Secretary at Lahore. 

Next day the Corps took over a convoy of 150 carts 
and 200 camels, and marched on for the guilty city, 
the sound of guns constantly in their ears,—and 
finally fought their way in on the 9th of July, through 
an attack on the convoy, in which, alas. Sergeant Robson 
was killed, but considerable loss caused to the enemy, 
who thought they had a “soft thing.” 

So thus it was that the Mazhbis returned to Delhi 
where a few of their forbears had earned for an outcaste 
race a title of distinction, returned too, to be eagerly 
welcomed by an Army in hard circumstancp, and to 
gain military lore and credit that was to remain perhaps 
for all time. 
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APPENDIX. 

Nominal Roll of the British officers and N.C.O.s originally 
appointed to the Punjab Sappers, shown in the lists of those 
of the 24th Bn. of P.L who served in the Mutiny. 


Lieut. H. W. Gulliver 
„ J. St. N. Hoveden 
„ D. C. Home, V.C. 

Ensign John Chalmers 

„ James Stevenson 

Louis Gustavinski 
„ Henry Nuthall 

„ Fred Knowles 

„ Clinton Anderson 

„ Thomas Rigby. 

Sergt.-Major M . Cujam 
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Commandant, Lahore, 27th Oct. 
Delhi F.F.O., 8th Aug., ^57 
Delhi F.F.O., 22nd Aug. ’57 
Adjutant, Delhi F.F.O., loth 

'57 

G.O.C.C. Lahore, ist Sept. ^57 
G.O.C.C. Page 1433 
1858 G. 0 .C,C.P /226 
Delhi F.F.O,, 19th Aug., *57 
Delhi F.F., i6th Aug., *57 
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CHAPTER II 

The Sikh Pioneers at Delhi 

Delhi in 1857—The Delhi Field Force—The Course of the &ege— 
Making the Siege Works—The Blowing in of the Kashmir Oate— 
Captain Shebbeare’s Victoria Cross—^The Subjugation of the City 
and the Break-up of the Force—^The Casualties of the Pioneers 
at Delhi 


DELHI IN 1857 

The Sikh Pioneers, or, to give them their full title, 
conferred early in 1858, the 24th Regiment of Punjab 
Infantry, P.I.F., having beaten off the mutineers and 
brought their convoy through, now marched into 
camp with, in more modem Army slang, ‘their tails 
curling high over their backs.’ They were a regiment 
in being and they were treated accordingly, for after 
twenty hours’ rest, they ‘went into the line.’ 

Being as yet only three companies and being the 
mainstay of the Engineer Force as regards rank and 
file, for only 120 loyal men of the Bengal Sappers 
and Miners remained, we find them often referred to 
as the Punjab ‘Sappers,’ forming, of course, a part 
of the Engineer Brigade of the force. This name stuck 
to them till they were numbered the 24th Regiment. 
Lieut. Lang, B.E., in his diary of the siege {Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical Research Vol. X) 
calls them both ‘Pioneers’ and ‘Punjab Sappers. 

♦ As this is a history of the Pioneers, this term has been used to refer to 
them during the Siege of Delhi. 
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6 HISTORY OF THE SIKH PIONEERS 

The story of the Siege of Delhi is so old and yet so 
new that it but completes the history of the Pioneers’ 
share therein, if it be outlined. 

Reference has been made to the outbreak of the 
Mutiny at Meerut and its spread to Delhi next day. 
On tha^t day, the nth of May, the 3rd Light Cavalry 
from Meerut entered by the bridge of boats and Calcutta 
Cate, the advance party of the Mutineer force from 
Meerut of two infantry battalions as well, flying for their 
hv^ est Dragoons and Horse Artillery fall on them. 

Delhi, or Shajahanpore, as India knew it, was the 
seventh city, and was built with its fortress-citadel 

r E>elhi 

of hhah Firoze, whose Kotilah, or citadel stands to 
tins day just without the present Ajmere Gate. 

In 1803, General Lake, the Commander-in-Chief 
in Bengal, drove forth the Mahrattas and their French 
offirer, beating them at Patpargunj, on the left bank 
of the Jumna, and rescuing the blinded Mogul Emperor 
frcmi durance in what was very nearly a dungeon. 

The city was then surrounded by a high crenellated 
wall now, and bastions, and in 1804 Colonel Ochterloy, 
the Resident, and Colonel Burns, the Commandant 
of the troops, were fiercely assailed therein by Holkar, 
who had now declared a belated war on the British. 
Rescued by the forced inarches of the returning Lake, 
the enceinte was strengthened by British engineers, a 
short glacis being added, certain bastions enlarged 
and properly embrasured, while between the latter 
etached martello towers with removable bridges were 
added, all of which still remain. The walls of the 
palace citadel were washed by the Jumna,* which 
curled round the city walls and bastion as far as the 
Water Bastion and the old Mogul Customs House, t 

* Which has now receded. 

t Of which the plinth, facing the Water Bastion, only now remains. 
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On the north side of the city runs the last stony spur 
of the Aravallis, which helps mark off Delhi as the 
lowest spot on the Jumna where the watered road 
north of that range could cross the river. This range 
is practically a tangent to the circle of the city, nearly 
touching the circumference in front of the Mori Gate, 
where a gap in the Ridge admits the old Mogul and 
now the Grand Trunk Road. The Ridge* then trends 
away from the circumference, being perhaps 1,200 
yards distant at its nearest point, and touches the 
Jumna, three miles away. 

On the far side of the Ridge lay the military 
cantonment, with lines for three battalions and one 
Indian battery, all present therein in May, 1857, 
except a company of the 38th Native Infantry on duty 
as an “ Officer's guard ” in the Kashmir Gate, and 
finding a guard for the Calcutta Gate and arsenal. 
The latter lay within the walls to the south-east of 
the Water Bastion; all save the powder, moved to a 
magazine on the south edge of the Ridge by Sir Charles 
Napier, a few years before. Within the arsenal was a 
small expense magazine containing but fifty barrels 
of powder. On the Ridge were 3,000. 

The scenes of the first arrival of the Light Cavalry 
beggar description, and cannot be given here. The 
town rabble almost immediately rose with the King’s 
troops in the citadel. The 54th, sent down to quell 
what was thought to be a riot, refused to act, and 
allowed the Light Cavalry to massacre their officers. 
It is a long and pitiful story, ending up by the British 
officers at dusk finding none of the men would stay 
with them, and moving off to Umballa with all the 
Europeans and Eurasians who could get up to the 
Flagstaff tower on the Ridge. 

In the city many were murdered. The guard of 

* This portion of the Aravalli spur is known to history as “The Ridj^tL’' 
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38th at dusk also turned on their officers and 
many refugees at the Kashmir Gate who had no 
conveyance, most of whom escaped to the jungle 
and eventually wandered to Meerut. In the city one 
house with Eurasian refugees held out, till cannon 
were brought and forty odd Christians, mostly women 
and children, were held in the fort, only to be massacred 
a day or two later. The old puppet king, over eighty, 
grandson of he of Lord Lake’s day, and his dissolute 
sons, willy-nilly, accepted the Mutineer throne. 

By night-fall no Christian was alive in Delhi save 
the miserables in the Palace. The British people 
and the British flag and Christianity had disappeared. 
The Ridge cantonment lay bare and smoking. 

A month later the British, as related, had returned, 
driving fiercely before them bodies of Sepoys who 
had moved out to meet them, and now the Ridge was 
alive with them, lookmg down on the city of guilt, 
the British flag flying and the British bugles ringing 
out the old camp calls. Curiously enough the Mutineer 
bugles did the same, and their bands even played the 
British airs, and the irregimental marches, and “Cheer, 
boys, cheer!” “My love is like the red, red rose,” 
came across in the evening air, and even the British 
National Anthem as His Majesty sat in durbar! 

The occupation of the Ridge, however, did not, as 
many imagined, mean the investment of the city, 
and only, as explained, did its far right approach 
thereto. The Ridge, it is true, covered the camp, 
but only by dint of holding in strength this right or 
north-west end was the camp protected, while the 
effervescing of the city to the populous suburb of 
Kissengunj via the Grand Trunk Road and the 
garden one of Sabzi Mandi, suburbs which the small 
British force could not possibly hold, gave the Mutineers 
constant access to the British flank. This was the 




cause of much fierce street and garden fighting, and 
heavily-treed orchards and gardens still fuither extended 
round the British rear. 


THE DELHI FIELD FORCE 

The Delhi Field Force, which the Pioneers had 
joined, had already been through many vicissitudes, 
and had suffered severely from climate, sickness and 
casualties. It consisted of two bodies, the European 
troops from Umballa and the Simla Hills, with one 
or two doubtful Indian Corps, and those from Meerut 
under Brigadier Archdale Wilson, Commandant of 
the Bengal Artillery.^ Two sharp fights had been 
fought, and valuable lives lost, before the Ridge was 
gained. 

General the Hon. George Anson, the Commander- 
in-Chief, who had acted with the greatest energy, 
had died of cholera at Kurnal at the head of the 
northern column, and Major-General Sir Henry 
Barnard* succeeded to the command of the Field 
Force, till he too succumbed to heat and over-exertion. 
The veteran General Reed, the “dictator” in the 
Punjab referred to, came down, in poor health, to 
act as Commander-in-Chief, and actually joined the 
force before it reached Delhi, and controlled the 
routine of the Headquarters of the Bengal Army, 
which was in camp with the Field Force. General 
Barnard died in July of cholera, and Reed assumed 
executive command; he, too, soon broke down in 
health and the doctors sent him off to the hills, whereon 
Brigadier Wilson was appointed to command, with 

1 9th Lancers; t troop H.A.; 7Sth Foot; 6oth, N.I.; gth Bengal Cavalry; 

1 troop Horse Artillery; 6oth Rifles; Sirmoor Battalion (Gurkha); 

120 Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

* Chief of the Staff in the Crimea at the end of that campaiyn. 
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the rank of major-general. At his back was Brigadier- 
General Neville Chamberlain, the commander of the 
Punjab Irregular Force, and the movable column. 
He had come down to take office as Adjutant-General 
of the Army, as his predecessor had just been killed, 
but he, too, was badly wounded, and in bed. The 
force organised in two brigades had not been systematic¬ 
ally handled with due regard to rest and health of 
troops, till General Wilson, with systematic mind and 
wide Indian experience, took over. 

A controversy long raged as to whether or no the 
Field Force could or should have carried the city 
by a coup de main after its first arrival, before the 
citv garrison, acting as a magnet to corps mutinying 
for many miles round, had become too strong. Instructed 
opinion considered not, and two Field-Marshals, Lord 
Roberts and Sir Henry Norman, who were there in 
the energy of their youth, have both recorded their 
matured opinion, that it was not a possible feat, and 
had it been tactically successful would have produc^ 
stale mate from the losses which rnust have occurred, 
and rendered the British survivors impotent to control 

the storm. .r . t 

The public generally, including Sir John Lawrence, 

who should have known better, did not understand 
the strength and efficient state of its walls and bastions, 
nor how ample was the supply of arms, material 
ammunition in the Mutineers’ hands for arming all who 
joined them, notably deserters from disarmed regimerits. 

The light horse artillery and field guns with which 
Sir Henry Barnard approached the place were powerless 
before the heavy artillery within, and Phillour, the 
nearest arsenal, could only provide the lightest ofaiege 
trains. The Commander-in-Chiefhad, however, ordered 
this to be prepared, and it was soon on its way via 
Umballa. 
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The situation very soon developed into an impasse. 
More mutinous corps flocked into Delhi, while the 
British on the Ridge were fighting constant sorties, 
heat, cholera and dysentery. 


THE COURSE OF THE SIEGE 

The epic of the siege has been often enough told, 
and it need not be followed here except so far as 
necessary to trace the services of the Pioneers. All 
July and August the troops on the Ridge stood on 
the offensive against the 40,000 Mutineers who gradu¬ 
ally collected there, it being the custom for each new 
arrival to implement their accession by action, which 
usually took the form of an attack on the British 
outposts holding the edge of the Ridge nearest the 
City, or else from the suburbs and garden on our right 
flank. 

The outposts on the Ridge followed its line and 
contour from a temple known as the “Sammy House’' 
on the far right to the Observatory and Mosque on 
the left whence the line of outposts trended down 
to the Jumna along the edge of a nullah close to the 
Metcalfe House. In the centre of that portion of the 
Ridge held by the outpost line was the large bungalow 
owned by an Indian gentleman, known as “Hindu 
Rao’s House," the Headquarters, during the siege, 
of Major Reid’s Sirmoor Battalion of Gurkhas and 
the key of the holding position. 

Between the time of the Pioneers joining the Engineer 
Brigade and the actual bombardment and assault, 
reinforcements from the Punjab steadily marched 
in, regiments of the Irregular Force, artillery raised 
from the old gunners of the Sikh Army, and such of 
his exiguous British garrison as Sir John Lawrence 
could spare. As authority was restored in the Punjab, 
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and the Bengal troops disarmed, the risk of sparing 
more Europeans could be run by the brave men at 
the head of that province—till Delhi fell, there was 
no saying that the Mutiny or the concomitant rebellion 
had been stayed! On the 14th of August, drenched 
in the rain, the last accession from the Punjab strode 
in, no less than the movable column which John 
Nicholson had commanded since Neville Chamberlain 
had been summoned to Delhi, On September 4th, 
rumbled in from Ferozepore, the siege train that had 
been there prepared, cscoi-ted by the last soldiers that 
could come from the north. From the south all access 
was still barred as the troops from Calcutta were 
busy relieving that other centre of defiance, the 
Residency " of Lucimow. 

Between the arrival of the Sikh Pioneers on the 9th 
of July, and that of the siege train on the 4th of 
September, they had been constantly employed under 
the more expert supervision of the Sappers and Miners, 
in the daily ‘chores’ of the defence of the Ridge and 
the preparation for the siege that was to come. The 
regimental war diaries that are so useful in modern 
times to historians, were not, of course, kept. The 
Pioneer orderly room was an impromptu affair, even 
the nominal rolls were sketchy enough, and when one 
man died or was killed, another umedwar* some 
waiting Mazhbi brought down by relative or friend, 
would take the dead man’s name and place on the 
roll! Who cared ? Heavy work was incessant and 
many another commanding officer would have rejoiced 
at this method of filling vacancies, which indeed 
probably occurred in such corps as Hodson’s Horse 
and other irregulars. Thus there are no accurate 
returns of the Pioneers’ casualties, though so devoted 
was their service, so ready were they to drop pick and 

* = hopeful one. 



seize sword and musket, that there must have been 
a good many, in those rough and tumbles with the 
enemy which throwing up some new work would 
involve. 

Especially were they engaged in the dangerous 
work of clearing the jungle and forest in front of the 
Sammy House portion of the Ridge, which were there 
very thick, and in bringing a breastwork round the 
right of the Ridge to the Crow’s-nest piquet, which 
they also erected, commanding the Sabzi Mandi, and 
in strengthening the serai, which was also held, close 
to the Mandi. During the constant attacks on the 
Sammy House and Hindu Rao’s referred to, Lieut. 
Shebbeare, who raised the second Pioneer Corps, but 
was then serving with the Guides, was thrice wounded 
in the attack of the Mutineers, and his conduct highly 
commended by Major Reid, commanding the main 
picjuet.* 

Below the famous but now burnt Metcalfe House, 
on the high bank of the Jumna, and a hundred yards 
or so nearer the city, were the stables of the house. 
When it was decided to extend our advance line to 
this point it was the Pioneers who, without covering 
force, put the stables in a state of delence, a duty of 
considerable danger. It became a very valuable 
point in the line, especially when the time came to 
approach the city wall for breaching purposes in 
the following month. 

Three or four times also the Pioneers sent detach¬ 
ments for some miles up the Ganges Canal destroying 
bridges over which the enemies’ Horse used to scamper 
to attack our convoys from the north, or for the 

♦Extract of report of Major C. Reid, commanding main piquet Hindu 
Rao’s House, dated 12th August, 1857. 

'‘My acknowledgments arc due to Lieut. Shebbeare, now commanding 
the distinguished Corps of Guides, who has been three times slightly wounded 
whilst on duty with me here.” 
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important purpose of relieving jams in the timber 
that was being floated down for the use of the engineers. 
One of the principal duties of both Sappers and Pioneers^ 
during this period of waiting for reinforcements and 
siege train, was the preparation of siege stores, especially 
gabions and fascines for the siege batteries that would 
soon be required. This work required large quantities 
of brushwood, which had to be cut and brought in 
from far outside the outpost line on the further bank 
of the Canal, and it was the Pioneers who could guard 
themselves and their camels, and to whom the work 
was largely entrusted. The Mutineers, knowing well 
what was in progress, always had their skirmishers, 
and at times guns, out to interrupt the work. The 
Pioneers though often suffering casualties, prided 
themselves on never losing a camel. 

The “Punjab Sappers’’ were thus fully justifying 
the confidence of those who had started them, but 
Sir John Lawrence at first would not agree to this 
experiment of turning criminally-inclined folk into 
soldiers being extended beyond the three companies 
of the first raising, “Let them first justify themselves” 
was his not unwise comment. That justification, how¬ 
ever, came so soon and from such good sources, that 
in a few weeks he sanctioned two more companies 
being raised at Lahore and Amritsar, under Ensign 
Gustavinski, a Russian Pole, who was an extra engineer 
in the Public Works and popular among the young 
engineer officers, to whom a temporary commission 
was in the first instance given. 

Gustavinski was used to the Mazhbis, and he 
brought his two companies down towards the end 
of August in time for the final stages of the siege. 
But already the name of Mazhbi was in high praise, 
while more and more were the services of disciplined 
labour needed, and shortly after the starting of the 
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4th and 5th Companies it was decided to have six 
more. Lieut. Home, Bengal Engineers, who had 
started the first party at Mahdopore, was ordered to 
raise tlie 6th and 7th Companies, and take thefn to 
Delhi by the earliest possible date. In two days’ 
time, so eager were the men, the companies were 
ready and started forthwith by forced marches for 
the siege, arriving about the same time as Gustavinski 
on the 20th of August. Home* himself was badly 
needed at Delhi to take command of the corps, as 
Gulliver’s health had given way, and with his two 
new companies he was a more than ever welcome 
new arrival. His and Gustavinski’s contingents brought 
tlie number of companies to the respectable total 
of seven. 

It is good for us to try and realise the intense 
enthusiasm in the Punjab for anytliing which could 
contribute to the fall of Delhi. There, too, was the 
fashionable seat of war, to which all the young English 
bloods and all the old Sikh soldiers wished to be sent.t 

The 8th, 9th, loth and nth Companies were now 
put in hand at Ludhiana, no mean tribute to the worth 
that they were proving, Captain G. H. Cox, the 
Executive Engineer of the 8th Section of the Grand 
Trunk Road, being charged with this. For the moment, 
however, he could not get Mazhbis, so that the 8th 
and 9th Companies were largely composed of Ramdasias, 
chatmrsl who had affiliated themselves to Sikhism 

j was a very experienced officer of some eleven years’ service, 

^ctoiy ”^of Engineers at the siege of Mooltan and the Crowning 

t There^ha ve lately appeared in the Journal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research (1930-51) the letters of Lieut. A. M. Lang. Bengal Engineers, 
written during the outbreak of the Mutiny, from Lahore, and of his subsequent 
adventures at the siege, in which most of the name.s of the Pioneer Officers 
appear. Also m January, 1931, the story of the March of the Siege Train 
W. J. Gray, Bengal Artillery, both well worth reading 
for the colour and enthusiasm that they evince. 

t leather-worker and skinner, a caste only a shade less degraded 

than the Chukra or sweeper. 
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without that rise in status which the ttadition of 
fidelity had given to the Mazhbis. The loth and iith 
Companies were raised from Jat Sikhs, and the force 
left Ludhiana under Lieut. Stevenson on September 
6th, which meant that they were too late for the 
siege and storming of Delhi on the 13th.* 

The officer personnel of the Engineer Brigade was 
a strong one, and many of its members came to great 
fame both at the siege and during their subsequent 
careers. The Chief Engineer was the famous Colonel 
Richard Baird-Smith who, from Principal of the 
Engineering College at Roorkee, came to take the 
place of the ineffective Major Laughton, the original 
senior engineer with the Umballa force. But Baird- 
Smith’s work was naturally largely at Force Head¬ 
quarters and in the administration of the Park. Able 
and devoted as he was, his health was poor, and only 
iron will kept him at his post. The real, rough, 
outdoor work of the siege was done by the senior 
field engineer, the even more famous Captain “Alec” 
Taylor, who had come, like most other of the men 
of action, from the Punjab, where his magnum opus 
was the Grand Trunk Road. Under him the devoted 
band of young engineer officers from the mutinied 
companies of the Sappers and Miners as well as from 
the civil works in the Punjab, vied with each other in 
being foremost in the leading works. 



MAKING THE SIEGE WORKS 

With the knowledge that the siege train w^as close 
at hand, General Wilson and his chief engineer were 
ready to commence the real siege from early September. 

♦This corps of eleven companies was now generally spoken of as the 
‘Punjab Sappers/ despite its original 'nomenclature as Pioneers, and it was 
not till the General Order 6x9 of 1858, that their original style and title as 
Pioneers was nailed to the rhast of history. 
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This involved bringing the whole outpost line, which 
ran in a semi-circle from the Sammy House, on the 
end of the Ridge, to the Metcalfe stables, on the 
Jumna bank, steadily forward, in what was practically 
a vast wheel pivoted on the Sammy House. 

The first work to be constructed was No. i Siege 
Battery, thrown up a few hundred yards in front of 
the Sammy House and 700 yards from the Moree 
Bastion, by the Punjab “Sappers” (as the reports 
style them), under Home himself and Ensign Chalmers, 
the adjutant. This work was so complete by daybreak 
that not only had it been armed but ammunition was 
up and fire opened almost at once. The battery con¬ 
nected by a trench with the Sammy House was 
constructed in two portions to carry nine heavy guns. 
Musketry from Kissengunj was responsible for several 
casualties. 

The business of carrying down the siege material 
alone was a heavy one, and the moon rose on the 
following nights on a jam of camels carrying fascines 
and gabions, of sappers filling sandbags and then 
the lumbering forty yoke of oxen dragging down the 
siege guns. The various deep nullahs, still existing, 
were covered ways full of troops, animals and material. 
The noise of the cattle moving was prodigious, but 
did not apparently produce any great alarm, for only 
once during the night did the Mutineer guns on the 
Moree Bastion fire a shower of grape to their front. 
They probably thought that what they heard was not 
more than a brushwood party. Before dawn working 
parties and animals were cleared away and work that 
was a record for siege construction was ready. Amply 
indeed had the Mazhbis justified themselves! Three 
more such batteries remained to be built. 

The sites of them all stand to this day marked in 
the Khudsia Bagh, and in front of the Moree Bastion, 
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marked by miniature ernbrasuies giving details as 
to armament, and the name of the sapper and gunner 
officer in charge of each. 

The most remarkable of all was the last, No. 3 
Battery, erected behind the old Mogul Customs House* 
which stood only 180 yards in front of the great Water 
Bastion, 400 yards to the left of the Kashmir Gate. 

I’he Pioneers took as prominent a part in building 
the rest of the batteries as on the night of the 7th. 
The nights of the 8th, 9th and loth were similarly 
occupied, and on the morning of the iith all was 
ready. Many were the acts of individual gallantry 
during that period of feverish construction. The 
embrasures for the great guns were not unmasked 
till all was ready, but were filled up with sandbags 
to protect the working parties for the last moment. 
The engineers then proposed to blow out these bags 
and let the gun appear through. But a Sikh, a sapper 
or a Pioneer, had a braver, more daring way. Jumping 
on to the parapet he picked out the bags from one 
embrasure and threw them back, and the gunners 
watching, took the hint and did the same, often under 
a heavy fire from the defenders now alive enough to 
what was going forward. 

The breaching bombardment other than that from 
No. 1 Battery was reserved till all was ready, and 
burst forth as a warning to the doomed city on the 
morning of the iith. In ten minutes the Kashmir 
Basdon, just to the left of the gate as you look at it, 
was silenced, and the Water Bastion pounded into 
ruins. The work to do, however, was to pound the 
high walls into workable breaches, up which troops 
could scramble, the great ditch being filled up with 
the falling debris. The Moree Bastion, the Kashmir 

* This as stated earlier, is now only marked by the plinth on which the 
building stood. 







Bastion and the curtain to the left of it, and the Water 
Bastion, were the points selected. 


To every battery was an engineer officer, with his 
relief, and Ensigns Chalmers and Gustavinski, of the 
Pioneers, were appointed assistant-field-engineers for 
this purpose. The enemy was now fully alive to their 
danger, and while the city itself was emptying, and 
a good many men were deserting, the mass of the 
Mutineers seemed ready to face their fate. 

General Wilson, the tired and delicate commander, 
who had but returned from a bed of smallpox the day 
before the Meerut outbreak, supported and stimulated 
by John Nicholson and the senior engineers, now 
decided on what was to some extent the gambler^s 
throw of the storming. By the evening of the 13th, 
engineer officers had exposed themselves by creeping 
to the glacis and even to the edge of the ditch and 
reported the breaches practicable for the stormers. 
Lieut. Home it was who reported on that of the Water 
Bastion. More pounding would have been better, 
but the rebels were good at repairing, and it was 
decided to storm forthwith lest worst befall. 

The story of the storming need be but outlined. 
The First Column, led by Brigadier-General Nicholson, 
1,000 rifles strong, was to go up the breach near the 
Kashmir Bastion. . . . Ensign Chalmers and a hundred 
of his Pioneers in addition. 

The Second Column, under Brigadier Jones, 900 
strong, to scale the breach in the Water Bastion, 
Lieut. Hovedon and Ensign Gustavinski as field- 
engineers. 

It is to be remembered that there were two temporary 
ranks in the army, that of “brigadier-general” and 
“brigadier,” the former the senior. Brigadiers, as in 
our post-war days, commanded a homogeneous force 
of one of the arms, while brigadier-general applied 
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to the commander of a force of all arms of that size 


or more. 

The Third Column, 950 rifles or muskets under 
Colonel Campbell {52nd Foot), was to assault by the 
Kashmir Gate and go forward towards the church, 
after the Kashmir Gate, approachable by a still extant 
timber bridge, had been bloAvn in by a party of Sappers. 

The demolition party for this famous purpose, was 
commanded by Lieut. Home, of the Pioneers, with 
Lieuts. Salkeld and Tandy, of the Sappers and Miners, 
three British N.C.O.’s of the Sappers and Miners, 
fourteen sappers and ten pioneers, the latter specially 
selected for this daring purpose by Home. Last but 
not least was Bugler Hawthorne, of the 52nd, to 
sound the advance. 

The Fourth Column, under Major Reid of Hindu 
Rao’s, consisted of his own Sirmoor Battalion and 
the Guides, with odd details of Europeans and some 
Dogras of the Jammu Contingent which had lately 
joined the force. This column was to clear the 
suburbs about Kissengunj and to enter by the 
Moree Gate when Nicholson’s Column, coming along 
the walls, had cleared it. 

There was further a Fifth or Reserve Column, while 
the mounted troops were to have perhaps the worst 
role, viz. to sit in their saddles under fire at the walls 
and cover the flank of the column at the Kashmir 
Gate and Bastion. 

The first three columns were assembled behind 
Ludlow Castle close to the breaching batteries before 
dawn, but the staff co-ordination, which had always 
been a weak point, was at fault now. There were bad 
delays after the siege guns had ceased, and the enemy 
had hastily repaired the night’s breaches with sandbags 
and were manning their posts in expectation. How'- 
ever, late or early, the die was cast, and the Delhi 
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orce had before it victory or disaster, with certainly 
no odds on the former. The columns now moved to 
their positions in broad daylight, waiting for the signal, 
which was to be the bugles of the Rifles instead of the 
sound of the explosion as at first appeared. 

I'he guns had again opened to clear away the 
repairs, and it v?as not till 6 a.m. that the bugles of 
the 60th rang out. The columns then rushed forth, 
scrambled up the breaches in the face of a galling 
fire, and in a very few minutes were on top. Lieut. 
Chalmers recorded that he and his Pioneers got safely 
over the breach, worked hard in the heat at making 
ramps and breastworks, clearing debris, loopholing 
walls, unthanked, till dusk. Chamberlain wrote to 
Lawrence, however, that their courage amounted in 
his opinion to utter recklessness of life. 

The Second Column at the Water Bastion lost 
heavily, Greathed and Hovedon (of the Pioneers) 
were wounded and the thirty-nine men of the Mazhbi 
ladder party were all knocked over. The breach was 
none too easy, and the stormers crowded on the glacis 
lost heavily. Lieut. Hovedon, leading the ladder 
party, was highly commended in despatches for his 
efforts. 


THE BLOWING IN OF THE KASHMIR GATE 

The story of the Third Column lives in all Mutiny 
annals. It left its rendezvous late owing to the delays 
that overtook the other columns, in broad daylight, 
halting where the road turned off to the Kashmir 
Gate, and let the explosion party go ahead. Lieut. 
Home led the carrying party, who were to place the 
powder and tamping bags against the gates, and Salkeld, 
the firing party. As they came on to the bridge the 
wicket gate was open and through this a devastating 
fire was kept up by defenders too excited to even 
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shut it. As Lieut. Home was, for the time being, the 
Commandant of the Pioneers, listen to the story as 
told in the F.C. and D.S, 0 . Book (Vol. I, p. 45). 

“As soon as the rear of No, i Column cleared the road 
leading to the Kashmir Gate the party of engineers who were 
told off to blow it in rushed up. This little band of heroes 
consisted of Lieuts. Salkeld and Home, Sergeants Smith and 
Carmichael and Corporal Burgess (all of the Bengal Engineers) 
with three Sikh sappers, Havildars Mahdu and Tillak Singh, 
and Sepoy Ramloll; Bugler Hawthorne was also attached to 
the party. They reached the gateway unhurt, and found that 
part of the drawbridge had been destroyed, but passing along 
the precarious footway supported by the remaining beams, 
they proceeded to lodge their powder bags against the gate. 
Sergt. Carmichael was killed whilst laying his bag, and Havildar 
Mahore at the same time severely wounded; Lieut. Home 
having seen the powder bags properly placed, jumped down 
into the ditch to allow the firing party to advance. While 
endeavouring to fix the charge Lieut. Salkeld was mortally 
wounded. He, however, notwithstanding his wound, handed 
the slow match to Corporal Burgess, who was shot dead just 
as he had accomplished the duty. Sepoy Ramloll was also 
killed and Havildar Tillak Singh severely wounded. The 
explosion was completely successful, but Sergt. Smith was 
severely injured by the falling debris. Bugler Hawthorne then 
sounded the advance, which was the signal for the Third 
Column to come up and enter the city at the Kashmir Gate. 
The lire that the engineers were exposed to came from the 
city wall that runs at right angles to the Kashmir Gate.*** 
Alasl Lieut. Salkeld died of his wounds, and Home 
was killed from the premature firing of a mine after 
the capture of the fort of Malagarh.t 

* The rewards were gazetted in the London Gazette of the i8th June, 1858, 
which reads as follows: “For conspicuous bravery in the performance of 
the desperate duty of blowing up the Kashmir Gate in broad daylight under 
a heavy fire of musketry preparatory to the assault.” 

t The following account of the Miilagarh tragedy from the V.C. ^ D.S, 0 . 
Book, Vol. I, under Lieut. Home, V.C,: 

” .Ml had been got ready and the slow match was lighted, but as no explosion 
followed in the ordinary time, Lieut. Home went forward to light the match, 
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The deeds of the gallant party have been'^coni- 
memofated for all time by a tablet on the shot-riddled 
Kashmir Gate of Delhi to the following effect: 

the 14th of September, 1857, the British 
Fotce stormed Delhi. It was after sunrise on that 
day that the party, advancing from Ludlow Castle in 
the face of heavy fire, and crossing this bridge which 
had been totally destroyed, lodged powder bags 
against and blew in the right leaf of these gates, thus 
opening the way for the assaulting columns. This 
memorial is placed here as a tribute of respect to those 
gallant, soldiers by General Lord Napier of Magdala, 
Colonel R.E. and C.-in-C. in India, 1876.” 

The following Native Officers and Sepoys of -the 
Sappers were reported by Lieut. Home to have shown 
the most determined bravery and coolness throughout 
the whole operation:—Havildar Mahdoo who accom¬ 
panied the advance of the powder party and Subedar 
Took, Jemedar Bis Ram, Havildars Tilkk Singh and 
Ramaroy and Sepoy Sahib Singh who were with the 
firing party. 

The Governor-Generars comment published in 
G.G.O. was that ‘‘Where so .much has been done 
to merit admiration, it is difficult to select acts for 
particular notice . , . but that no injustice will .be 
done if he offer a tribute of admiration and thanks 
to the brave soldiers who under Lieuts. Salkeld and. 
Home accomplished the desperate task of blowing 
in the Kashmir Gate. . . . It will be the care of the 
Governor-General that the brave men, both European 
and Native^ who survived to share the glory of it 
shall not go unrewarded, and that the memory of 
those who fell shall be honoured. 


which had, as he thought, gone out. Thus this gallant soldier met his death 
after having previously come safely through such terrible danger,” i.e. of 
the Kashmir Gate. 
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With the blowing in of the gate and the sound of 
Bugler Hawthorne^s * advance^ at last reaching them, 
the 52nd rushed through the gate; in the din and excite¬ 
ment the call had to be repeated more than once before 
it was heard by Brigadier Campbell, in time to bayonet 
a few of the enemy who had not been stricken by the 
explosion or had not fled. The column forming inside 
now joined with that from the Water Bastion and 
proceeded to advance towards St. James’ Church and 
up into the city. 

CAPTAIN SHEBBEARE’S VICTORIA CROSS 

As Captain R. H. Shebbeare was soon to be deputed 
to the Punjab to raise the Second Pioneer Regiment, and 
went to it with a Victoria Cross on his breast, the story 
may well be told in its actual place here, with the 
adventures of the Fourth Column under Major Reid. 

While the three assaulting columns w^ere busily 
engaged inside the city with more or less success, the 
fortune of war went against us on the right. The 
Fourth Column, whose duty it was to clear the suburb 
of Kissengunj and enter the city by the Lahore Gate, 
met with a definite reverse. An advance through the 
tortuous suburbs was made without the support of 
artillery fire, which had been promised but failed to 
materialise. The consequence was, that upon assaulting 
the foremost breastworks, the enemy, untouched by 
artillery fire, withheld their musketry fire until our 
troops were within fifty yards. They then poured a 
heavy and well directed volley of fire into the Sirmoor 
Battalion of Gurkhas and the Guides, who suffered 
severely. An endeavour was made by the Guides, 
led by Captain Shebbeare, to storm a large loopholed 
courtyard in the suburb of Kissengunj. Twice Captain 
Shebbeare charged up to wall, twice were the stormers 
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driven back. He tried to organise a third attack, but 
one third of the Europeans and many of the Native 
soldiers had fallen. He then collected some men and 
covered the retreat of the column. He came out of 
the action with a bullet through his cheek and a bad 
scalp wound from another. For this act of gallantry 
Captain Shebbeare was awarded the Victoria Cross, 
of which the second Regiment was to be so proud, 
when he commenced to raise them a month later. 

Shortly after the capture of Delhi, Captain Shebbeare 
wrote to his mother as follows:* 


“I had little time and less convenience for writing, but 
I wrote each time to tell you I was happy and well. You will 
. also have seen my name twice in the list of wounded, which 
would rather alarm you as you did not receive my letters. 

was wounded by three bullets on the i8th July, and 
again by one on the 14th September, but I am glad to say 
that I was not seriously hurt by any of them. In addition to 
these wounds, two musket balls went through my hat; one 
while in the trenches at Hindu Rao*s House and the other 
in Kissengunj on the 14th September. The first slightly 
grazed my scalp, giving me severe headache and making me 
very sick. The second cut through a very thick turban and 
knocked me down on my face, but without doing me any 
injury. ... I was hit oftener in the campaign than any other 
officer, I think, but was always so little hurt that my friends 
used to laugh and say I was made of india rubber!*^ 


THE SUBJUGATION OF THE CITY AND THE BREAK-UP 
OF THE FORCE 

It took several days before the city was finally in 
our hands, and as the casualties in the street fighting 
began to be very heavy, the Engineers proposed that 
the attackers should work from house to house picking 

* Furnished by hia nephew, C. D. Shebbeare, Esq. 
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holes in the dividing walls, thus making for themselves 
a covered way, in which work the Pioneers took a 
ready share. The advance was greatly impeded by 
the British and Punjabi troops getting drunk, especially 
the former, on the large stores of liquor found within 
and near the Kashmir Gate, not, as is sometimes 
foolishly said by the historians, set as a trap by the 
defenders, but because the godowns and cellars of 
the vendors of ‘Europ.e Goods’ happened to be just 
within the gates, as they are to this day. Despite the 
fact that vast quantities were emptied by the General’s 
order into the gutters under the eyes of the envious 
troops, there was plenty more about, and the trouble 
did not pass for a couple of days. It is sad that men 
so brave should have so fallen, but if we remember 
the long strain of many weeks, the tense excitement 
and strain of the storming, and the fact that the soldier 
of those days, like the classes he came from, drank, 
this lapse in the hour of victory, fraught with intense 
danger though it was, can be well understood. We 
may be sure that the Mazhbis, like all Sikhs addicts 
to strong waters, did not go without their share, perhaps 
with less evil result. 

Ensign Stevenson much distinguished himself during 
these difficult days of street fighting, in pushing with 
his Pioneers from house to house and in putting up 
a state of defence of each site that was secured. 

By the 20th of September the city was in our hands, 
die enemy and the inhabitants gone. The great centre 
of an ancient power no longer defied the British, but 
alas, up in the camp, John Nicholson lay dying, 
mortally wounded in the attempts to force his weary 
Fusiliers to make a third attempt to storm the Burn 
Bastion as his column swept right along the walls 
after gaining the Kashmir Breach. The total loss of 
the tiny assaulting force was sixty officers and 1,100 men. 
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Yet there was little rest. General Wilson at once 
broke up his force into various detachments required 
to restore order, the most important one being 
Greathed’s Column which was to. march at once 
to the relief of beleaguered Agra and open up com¬ 
munication with the Army of the Crimea now arrivin'^ 
and assernbling at Cawnpore. Two other column^ 
under Brigadiers Showers and Seaton, marched in 
other directions. Two companies of the Pioneers 
went with each, the headquarters and four companies 
remaining at Delhi till the end of October when they, 
too, marched to the south with a column, under Major 
■Taylor, of the Engineers, and eventually joined Seaton 
at Aligarh, bringing his total up to four companies.* 
The remaining two companies were eventually sent 
to Agi’a, where they were very useful. 

This ended the Delhi episode of the First Pioneer 
Regiment, and it cannot be more fitly closed than with 
remarks of Colonel Baird-Smith, the Chief Engineer, 
in the “Operations of the Engineer Brigade,” published 
with the official despatches in G.G.O. No. of 
1857, as follows: 

‘‘The Punjab Sappers and Miners under their Commandant, 
Lieut. Gulliver (of whose valuable service I was deprived 
during the siege by his severe illness) and their Acting Com¬ 
mandant, Lieut. Home, have done e-vcellent service, and give 
the best possible promise of being an efficient and soldier-like 
corps.’T 

Early in 1858 the following order (G.G.O. No. 610 
appeared: j/ 

! remembered, had not joined at Delhi 

Regiment by the hands of 

Jemadar Tara Sm^ a trea.sure possession, viz a copy of the Guru Grant’ 
Tem‘S Scriptures of the (^vindi Sikhs^ This was treasured 

m the Temple of 32nd and Pioneer Corps centre till the disbandment 
at I^lhi'^fe presented to the Sikh Temple 

?inn^!ri' f c?* P'a*e stating that it was presented to the 

temple by General Sir Alexander Cobbe, Colonel of the Corps of Sikh Pioneers. 
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“The following orders issued by the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab are confirmed;—No. 191. In conformity to 
instructions contained in G. of I.M.D. letter No. 1688 of 20th 
January, 1858, the Corps of Muzbees at present on Field 
Service under the command of Lieut. Gulliver, Bengal Engineers, 
is brought on the strength of the Punjab Irreplar Force, and 
will henceforth or until further orders be designated the 24th 
Regirrient (Pioneer) of Punjab Infantry.” 

The establishment was reduced by the Punjab Order 
No. 191 referred to, ten companies from the eleven 
into which it had grown during the siege, with an 
Indian establishment of twenty Native Officers, 120 
N.C.O.’s, 20 buglers and 800 privates, a total of 960 
Indian ranks. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER 11 


The Casualties of the Pioneers at Delhi 
The following is the official return: 

Extract from the official return of the Killed, Wounded atid Missing 
of the Delhi Field Force from the ^oth May to the capture of the 
City on 20th Sept. 

Punjab Sappers. 

Effective strength of all ranks on nth September. . . 60O 

Killed European Ofliicers 

Lieut. Home (at Malagarh) . . I 

Wounded European Officers 


Lieut. Hovedon 
En. Gustavinski 
En. Anderson . 
Killed Native Officers 
Rank and File 
Wounded Native Officers 
Rank and File 

Missing . ... 


48 

9 


3 

4 

28 


I 


Total 94 
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In other words, nearly i6% or a sixth of the regiment 
became non-effective. 


But reference has already been made to the difficulties 
of accuracy in the case of the Mazhbi. It would, 
indeed, seem that the successor took over something 
more than a name on the roll. Captain Morgan, 
Commandant of the Regiment in i860, writing in 
that year, says: “I am assured by Lieut. Chalmers, 
Second in Command of the Regiment, who has served 
with it from the commencement that ... in those 
times, detachments had so little communication with 
Headquarters that a report of a man wounded was 
seldom, if ever, received, and with regard to those 
killed, it appears that at first on account of the officers 
not being fully acquainted with the men, and the 
urgent necessity of keeping the ranks filled up, more 
than half the men killed in action were, according to 
an old Sikh practice, immediately replaced by brothers 
and relatives, who took their names, arms and places 
in the regiment, together with their widows and 
families if they had any.” 


E 


CHAPTER III 

The Second Pioneer Regiment and the 
Flying Columns 

The Raising of the Second Regiment—The First Regiment after 
Delhi Greathed’s Column at the Second Relief of Ducknow~— 
Showers* and Seaton’s Columns 


THE RAISING OF THE SECOND REGIMENT 

Before the order just quoted appeared in 1858, 
steps were in hand to form a second Mazhbi battalion 
but for somewhat different reasons. The Punjab had 
been stripped bare of most of its reliable troops other 
than the minimum frontier garrisons. The Mazhbi 
Pioneers had not only made good as they promised 
to do on their first start forth from Mahdopore, but 
they had shown unexpected staunchness under fire 
and loyalty to their leaders. 

Sir John Lawrence wanted more troops, and for 
safety’s sake he preferred variety. The Bengal Army 
had been too homogeneous, too ready thereby to 
answer to the same note of unrest and disaffection. He 
therefore decided that another MSzhbi battalion should 
be raised. The number ‘ fifteen ’ of his new irregular 
line was vacant, the 15th should be Mdzhbis. Punjab 
Order No. 312,* a provisional series, that would later be 
confirmed by higher authority, was issued while Delhi 
was still in the throes of the storming, dated, iijth 
September, 1857, constituting the “isth (Pioneer) 

* Vide Appendix No. Ill for the text of the order. 
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Karly Pioneer Officers 

Major A. D. Anderson (23rd). Lieut.-Colonel H. Fellowes (32nd), 

(Killed at the Peiwar Kotal.) (Died in Afghanistan.) 

Colonel W. D. Morgan (23rd). Maj.-General J. T. Harris (China Jim) (15th)* 

Captain R. H. Shebbeare, V.C. (15th).* Major W. C. Chalmers (23rd), 

* 15th became 23rcl. 
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Regiment of Punjab Infantry’^ to be raised at Lahore. 
It was to consist of ten companies of two Native 
Officers and eighty-six rank and file. 

By it, all Mazhbis borne on the roll of the non-Pioneer, 
Punjabi Regiments of Infantry, and Police Battalions 
were to be transferred, if fit, to the 15th, and all 
deserving ones were promised promotion. Every man 
was ‘‘previously to be made to understand clearly and 
fully that he is to be a labourer as well as a soldier, 
and that when his services are not required as a soldier, 
he will be required to labour on any Government 
Public works to which he may be appointed’’ . . , 
a useful proviso, which remained as one of the canons 
of service to the day of the disbandment of the Pioneers 
in 193^/33- 

To the command was appointed the distinguished 
young officer, Lieut. R. H. Shebbeare, V.C., late the 
6oth N.L, on whom the Victoria Cross had just been 
conferred, for his conspicuous gallantry with the 
Guides at Delhi. Lieut. W. L. Randall, of the 59th 
N.I., was appointed second-in-command, and F. W. 
Armstrong, of the 27th N.L, adjutant. 

The commanding officer joined the nucleus of his 
corps at Lahore on the 29th of October, and set about 
recruiting with a will. The story of Delhi had been 
widely talked of in MSzhbi circles; transfers from the 
Guides, and from the Sialkot and Gugera Levies, together 
with the eager rush of the MSzhbis to enlist, produced 
the full ten companies in four months. From the cadre 
of Shebbeare’s old regiment, the 60th, the Christian 
bandsmen were transferred informally to the 15th.* 

A private letter from Lieut. R. FI. Shebbeare gives 
something of the conditions in Lahore at the time of 
the raising of the Regiment :t 

’•'They were not refxngnised and brought into the establishment till October,*58. 

f Lent by Miiss M. L. Shebbeare, 
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‘'Lahore Dawk Bungalow, 
November ist, 1857. 

“If my last letters have any of them been received at 
home you will be rather s\irprised at the heading of my 
letter. Indeed I am rather astonished at finding myself in the 
Punjab so quickly, 

“I had fully made tip my mind to go across to Meerut and 
join Major Coke’s Rifies when one day General Chamberlain 
sent for me and told me that I was appointed commandant 
of the 15th Punjab Infantr>s and should start at once for Lahore 
at Government expense. This, of course, broke off my 
arrangement with Coke, and I packed up my bundle, made over 
the command of the Guides to the next officer and started next 
day (23rd) by mail cart for Lahore. ... 

“On arrival at Lahore I found that my Regiment only 
existed on paper as yet and that I had to raise it from the class 
of Mazhbi Sikhs. They are the lowest class of Sikhs, and the 
regiment is partly experimental. I must do my best for it, and 
shall have much harder work, of course, than I should have 
had if the regiment were ready made to my hand, 

“I am at present awfully uncomfortable as there is not one 
house vacant in Anarkali, where I have to live, and am therefore 
obliged to remain in the Staging Bungalow. I hope, however, to 
get some shelter for myself and my officers before long. The 
officers are a second-in-command and adjutant and an officer doing 
duty. I have seen none of them yet, but hope to get a friend of 
my own to do duty, and if the second-in-command and adjutant 
are good fellows we shall have a pleasant little mess I hope. 

“It is very uncertain where we may eventually be stationed, 
but I suppose we shall not leave Lahore until the regiment is 
advancing towards its complement.” 

Satisfactory as was this regularising of the Pioneers,’^ 
largely due to Lieut. Gulliver’s reports of the men at 
Delhi, and Captain Alec Taylor’s report on their good 
qualities, it was not till the Government of India’s 
letter* was issued that the value of the Mazhbis as a 

* Vide Appendix III. 
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permanent component of the army was accepted. All 
the Punjab orders, and the expansion of the P.I.F. 
were but provisional till more competent orders should 
confirm or modify them. 

Shortly after the appearance of the order forming 
the 15th Regiment, came also a formal Punjab order 
(No. 191 of January, 1858) constituting the first 
regiment, the 24th Regiment of Punjab Infantry 
(Pioneers). It should, of course, being the elder corps, 
have had the elder number, but at this juncture when 
armies were being created against time, the allotting 
of any particular number was of no great moment. 
Like the beasts at the creation by “ Whatsoever Adam 
called each living creature, that was the name thereof” 
(Gen. ii. 19). 

The forming of the Second Regiment nailed the 
acceptance of the Mazhbis to the mast of the social 
scale, accomplished an uplift of a ‘depressed class,’ 
rescued the fraternity from their tendencies to Thuggee 
and Dacoitee with the gallows in the offing, and added 
a valuable class to the Indian Army. It further started 
the fraternity on the remarkable road that led to^ the 
third regiment (raised in 1887) attaining in the World 
War that almost unique honour of being a ‘RoyaT 
regiment. 

The spreading of the news, the stories of Delhi, the 
spectacle of that memorable return of the Guides from 
Delhi to the Frontier with loot of all kinds and crimson- 
curtained hackeries with fair inmates, showing clearly 
enough all that their triumph perpended,—an incident 
that, now forgotten, stirred the memories of old tnen 
till the day of their death — brought the Punjab flocking 
to the colours of the Huzoors. The MSzhbis, who 
had not been accessible at the time of the raising of 
the later companies of the first corps as already related, 
now flocked to Shebbeare’s lines at Anarkali. 
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Soon after their completion, Sir John. Lawrence 
found local trouble had to be met. The prolonged 
crisis before Delhi had upset many men of ordinary 
goodwill all over Northern India, and the way that the 
cat would jump was none too clear. And as usual the 
mischief-makers got to work. Some of the wilder 
districts of the Punjab harkened to the call and broke 
into revolt. 

Between Lahore and Mooltan lay the wild semi¬ 
nomad camel-raising district of Goghaira. News, 
greatly exaggerated, of a rising there was brought 
into Mooltan by a refugee postal ofFicial, who reported 
the insurgents as numbering 125,000. That was an 
obvious fairy tale, but Sir John knew the untamed 
condition of the people well, and he at once pushed 
a company of Europeans, three guns and 2 Qo Sikh 
Cavalry, to the centre (it was a Moslem district), 
followed by more troops as he could find them, to 
whom eventually the 15th Pioneers were added. From 
the 28th of January to the 23rd of March, the Regiment 
was kept in camp five miles from Goghaira after constant 
alarms and counter-marchings by various small columns 
had got the situation in hand. 

Shebbeare wrote from Goghaira on the 28th of 
January, to his home as follows: 

I have now filled my regiment— 800 privates and 140 
officers and N.C.O.s and have been lucky enough to get all 
together since 22nd October—the date on which I received 
the order at Delhi—rather sharp work considering that 
I was limited to one class of men, and that by no means 
numerous, 

‘‘Sir John wrote the other day that he wished to send my 
regiment down in preference to any other (presumably to 
Lucknow, A.R.S.) but that he supposed it was out of the 
question at present. I was obliged to say that we could not 
go, 80 he has sent us out here to take district duty until the men 
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are tolerably well drilled and instructed and then I have no 
doubt we shall go and join the chief’s army wherever it may be. 

** I begin to like the men the more I see of them, They have 
plenty of spirit, and although very uncouth at present, are 
very willing, and above all things pleased at being made soldiers 
of-—a dignity few of them have enjoyed since the old Ranjit 
Singh days. He enlisted them and, the old Sikhs tell me, generally 
set them in the front of the battle.'* 

The regiment was none too pleased with the inaction 
now supervening, and like every one else who was not 
there, longed to be sent to the real seat of war, the re¬ 
conquest of the recently annexed Oudh, which was 
in rebellion as well as mutiny. 

*Shebbeare’s private letter from Goghaira describes 
it well enough, and there will be many who can realise 
the conditions. This district, for much the same reason, 
rose in the Punjab Rebellion of 1919. 

'T am living a tolerable, dull sort of life just at present, 
after all the excitement of the last few months. We are at last 
under a roof again—not before it was desirable though, for the 
heat in tents had begun to be very great and would have done 
us no good after our last year's exposure. The rains have set 
in all over the country and prevent the movement of troops. 
What arrangements will be made after their cessation I cannot 
guess. I hope that we may be able to get down to join some 
part of the Army, but 1 think it is doubtful. However, they 
may want Pioneers, and then we must go. The dullness of this 
Station in the hot weather is scarcely to be described, and in 
the cold weather it is disagreeable enough, although one can 
find amusement in shooting. To add to the other horrors of 
Goghaira, our beer has now run out and we can get no more 
at present, a lively prospect for the rest of the hot weather!" 

Lieut. Shebbeare’s prophecy, however, that the 
Army might be in need of Pioneers, came true soon 
enough. But before there was to be any chance of 

* Also lent by Miss Shebbeare. 
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j^oining Sir CoHn Campbell’s Grand Army in Hindustan, 
a new service was required of them in the Southern 
Punjab. The loyal troops in the Punjab were much 
hampered by the necessity of watching the disarmed 
battalions and dismounted cavalry of the Bengal 
Army. The tendency was for the men to drift away 
by desertion, some to join the rebels at Delhi, some 
to their homes, many to join the many forces of all 
kinds in the field in their native Oudh. Already had 
there been trouble in Mian Mir, where one of the 
disarmed battalions had obtained swords, broken out, 
killed their commanding officer and fled towards 
Delhi. The tragedy of their destruction en route, by 
the Deputy Commissioner and his police will long 
be remembered. 

At Mooltan, the Bengal troops, who had been 
cleverly disarmed a few months before by Major 
Crawford Chamberlain, with his famous Skinner’s 
Horse (First Irregular Cavalry) and a few European 
gunners, broke out also. It had been decided to disband 
these corps slowly and let them find their way to their 
homes, by which time Oudh should be in better 
condition. While this was in progress the regiments 
at Mooltan were very excited. A wild rumour had 
got about that Government intended to destroy them 
piece-meal. On the ist August, ’58, they seized the 
arms they had been secreting—and it should be remem¬ 
bered that at any time even to-day, swords grow in 
any bazaar—killing any surprised European and Sikh 
soldiers who might be about unarmed. The 15th 
Pioneers were immediately marched to Mooltan, but 
missing the main body of the Mutineers, picked up a 
good many of their stragglers. Of the 1,300 men 
involved very few got to their homes. The Chief 
Commissioner issued his thanks to the regiment, the 
fir.st of the long record of subsequent commendations, 
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wad then their reward came. On the 15th of September, 
1858, the corps was ordered to march to Lucknow. 
The great battle and recapture of that city was over, 
but the huge province was full of rebel forces in being, 
still to be chased and broken up. The Headquarters 
and Right Wing started two days after the receipt of 
their orders, to be followed a couple of months later 
by the Left Wing. The long cold weather march was 
the finest training that a young battalion could wish 
for, and they arrived a complete well-drilled and 
well-equipped corps in being. 

On arrival at Lucknow the regiment was joined by 
Lieut. J. T. Harris,"^ as the first permanent adjutant. 
Harris was at Simla recovering from a severe wound 
received at Delhi where he was serving with his 
regiment, the and Bengal Fusiliers. He had distinguished 
himself at the fight at Badli-ka-Serai where the avenging 
force beat the Sepoys on their way to re-occupy the 
Ridge. A few days later he was badly wounded while 
establishing a piquet in the Sabzi. While recovering 
at Simla, he met Captain Shebbeare, who persuaded 
him to come to the 15th, Harris thus writes of the 
occasion; 

“I saw a great deal of Shebbeare, and admired him very 
much. ... I was only too delighted to accept his offer. 
The regiment was then on the march down to Lucknow, under 
the second-in-command, Lieut. W, Randall, Shebbeare, the 
Pesketts and I rode across the hills to Mussoorie. From there 
we went down by dak gharrie as quickly as possible to Lucknow, 
and we joined the regiment at Ali Nuckee Khan’s house. This 
house was an enormous place, and held the whole regiment 
(about 840 men) quite easily. Sir Hope Grant was in command 
at Lucknow, and Wolseley was his Quartermaster General. 

I saw a great deal of these officers, especially of Wolseley.’T 

* Known later to the Army as “China Jim,” afterwards Major-General 
Harris. He had been in the Burma War of 1854. 

t The great Viscount Wolseley of enduring fame. 
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With the second regiment now on its way to the 
fashionable seat of war, we can return to the first regi¬ 
ment who had gone the same road, in time to take part 
in the Second Relief and later on, in what was almost 
a Siege of Lucknow. 



THE FIRST REGIMENT AFTER DELHI 

The doings of the first regiment now that it was 
split up into so many detachments, must be followed 
piece-meal, for they are more than worthy of record. 
The most important of the detachments into which 
the Delhi Field Force broke, was Greathed’s Column, 
as this arrived at Cawnpore in time to take part in 
the Second Relief of Lucknow. For those not conversant 
with the major outline of the Mutiny, let it be said 
that below Delhi, and between that country and 
Allahabad at the Junction of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, the whole country was in turmoil due to the 
mutiny of the troops. The enforced withdrawal of 
the magistracy, the failure of the police, largely Moslem, 
who joined the rebels, and the natural tendency of 
any country from which authority is withdrawn to go 
into individualistic disorder was marked. Village 
fought village, tenants repudiated their landlords, 
traders and money-lenders became the victims of the 
mob. Then the troops at Delhi were practically 
marooned from the gathering of new troops far south, 
largely, as said, the Army from the Crimea, which was 
now pouring into the country by the long sea route 
of the Cape. 

There were three centres to which the Mutineers 
had marched, that of Delhi and its Mogul shadow, 
that of Lucknow, where a new King of Oudh had 
been proclaimed and a gathering or two between 
Allahabad and Calcutta, to which the outlying units 
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in Behar and Orrissan had affiliated themselves. It 
has never been fully realised how absolutely deficient 
at this juncture was the unfortunate Government of 
India of all machinery for receiving, organizing, or 
equipping for eastern warfare the large European 
reinforcements. The whole of Army Headquarters 
were at Simla when the trouble commenced, because 
most of the Bengal Army was in Northern India; the 
heads of departments, medical and commissariat and 
the important one of military law, had been with the 
Commander-in-Chief, wdio was now dead. The arsenals 
and stores, both military and medical, were either 
beleagured or in the hands of mutineers. Horses there 
were none for the arriving cavalry, who could not 
bring horses from Europe. When the Commander- 
in-Chief had died, Sir Patrick Grant, the most famous 
of all the Bengal officers, and a name to conjure with 
in the Bengal Army, was Commander-in-Chief in 
Madras. He came up to assume command, and the 
thoughtless considered he would and should have led 
the small forces that were gathering in the early days, 
up country, in an avenging march. But Havelock and 
Neil were far better suited for this. The hour had 
passed when his personal influence might have steadied 
frightened and nervous sepoys. 

‘Pat' Grant as the Army called him, was too big- 
minded a man to do that. He sat holding the Viceroy’s 
nervous hand, and making a new organization to 
receive the troops from Home; and a heart-breaking 
business it must have been, without a trained staff 
officer to hand to help him! 

It will be remembered how the gathering at Lucknow 
was besieging the Residency, where Sir Henry Lawrence 
had been compelled to withdraw with the only British 
battalion for many a hundred miles; to which centre 
had marched all the rebel units, including those of 
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the Oudh Irregular Force, which had just been organized 
on the lines of the Punjab Irregulars; how, at Cawnpore, 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, deprived of most of his Europeans 
by the Governor-General making Sir Henry Lawrence 
the commander, also, of the Lucknow Garrison, had 
eventually surrendered, with all the pitiful story of 
the sequel to that surrender; how, at Agra, a newly-raised 
and very young battalion, the 3rd Bengal Europeans, 
were shut up with all the Christians of Agra and the 
surrounding districts, in the great fortress of the Mogul 
Emperors, threatened by their own mutinous troops, 
and the Gwalior contingent. 

On the 17th of July, Havelock, with his small force 
1,500 strong, had heaten the Nana and the Cawnpore 
rebels, and by his victory given the signal for the 
terrible massacre of all the women and children held 
prisoner since the massacre of the garrison on the 
boats of deliverance at the Ganges ghat. The little 
force had made three attempts to advance and relieve 
Lucknow, and then had to wait reluctantly for more 
reinforcements, a matter which few people understand. 
Making his first start on the 25th of July with the 
1,500 men, and his second on the 4th of August, it 
was not till the 25th of September, two months after 
his arrival, that Havelock succeeded, not in relieving 
Lucknow, but in fighting his way along the forty-eight 
miles which separated Lucknow from Cawnpore, and 
throwing his much needed reinforcement into that 
resolute but sorely-stricken garrison. 

In the meantime Sir Colin Campbell, the ‘war-bred 
Sir Colin,’ fresh from his honours of the Crimea, 
an experienced Indian soldier, too, of the last Sikh 
War and the Frontier, had been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief in India, and was pushing up to Cawnpore 
the troops that were finally to relieve and bring away 
the reinforced Lucknow garrison with all its burden 
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(if wonien and chtildrcn. When that was done he 
would have to set about what proved to be the 
re-conquest of Oudh, a country nearly as big as 
Fiance. It was to join this force after relieving the 
investment of Agra and opening the road thereto that 
was the object of the march of Greathed s column. 
To attain that object several sharp actions had,to be 
fought. And when the column of hard-bitten soldiers 
in its khaki, marched into Agra, ladies on the fort 
walls watching H.M. ysth swing by past the white-belted, 
red-coated young soldiers of the 3rd Europeans, 
asked, “who are these terrible looking men? They 
must be Afghans!” For a new heaven and a new 
earth, had opened for the soldiering world. 

The companies of the 24th Pioneers were so split 
up by companies, and were now such accomplished 
rough-and-ready sappers, that they were looked on 
.as such and used in that role, and indeed, there were 
none other to hand till the companies from Chatham 
and from the Corps of Sappers and Miners of Madras 
could come on‘the scene. We will now therefore 
speak of them for a while as the’ ‘Punjab Sappers’ 
under which name they appear in the official Orders of 
Battle of these various forces. 


GREATHEP’s COLUMN AT THE SECOND RELIEF 
OF LUCKNOW 

There were several Greatheds with the Delhi Force 
from Flervey Greathed, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to Lieut. Wilberforce Greathed, of the Engineers. 
It was Colonel Greathed, of the Bengal Fusiliers, 
who led the column in question. The strength and 
composition of this force is shown. 

A very few days after the securing of the whole City, 
viz., on the 24th of September, the column marched 
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forth. It was not long before its first action, for on 
the 38th it fell in with mutineers and locals at Bulund- 
shuhr, whom it defeated with the loss of some 300, 
and three guns, and then marched to the fortress of 
Malaghar five miles to the north-west. The Mutineers 
had, however, had enough and left this strong place 
undefended, though crammed with stores and plunder 
of every description, much of it the property of the 
British officers in the station when mutiny broke 
out. 

Here the Sapper-Pioneers were to suffer a grievous 
loss already referred to, in the person of Lieut. Home, 
their siege-time acting commander. The Sappers were 
engaged under his direction in destroying a bastion 
of the fort, under which they had sunk a mine. Some¬ 
how, exactly what happened was never ascertained. 
Home was blown up and killed. It was believed 
that using a native port-fire to light the train some spark 
therefrom ignited the charge itself. The loss of their 
leader, the hero of the Kashmir Gate, cast a great 
gloom for the moment on the Sappers, and in and 
over the whole column, till fresh excitements drove 
it, as happens in war, from their minds. Leaving 
Bulundshuhr on the 3rd of October, they found 
Aligarh and its fortress vacated, and leaving a garrison 
they pushed on to Agra. Now came messages from 
that garrison praying for speedy relief from a threat 
of the Kotah contingent, and the column pushed on 
by forced marches. 

Then occurred that very controversial incident of 
the ‘Surprise of the Flying Column.’^ After exerting 
itself more than necessary to help this rather feeble 

‘a Troops H. Arty. (Blunt’s and Remmington); i Battery Fd. Arty.; 

9th Lancers, 300; Detachments ist, 4th, 5th Punjab Cav. 450, 

Cavalry and Hodson’s Horse; Hodson's Plorse, 400; The 8th and 

75th Foot, 450 rifles; ist and 4th Punjab Infantry, 1,20a rifles; 

Company of Punjab Sappers, 200. 
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garrison, marching their last stage the incredible 
distance of forty-eight miles; the weary column was 
lying down on its camping ground, by the parade 
ground a mile and a half from the fort, accepting the 
comfortable dictum of the garrison that the enemy 
had crossed the river.* 

Suddenly some onlookers, who had been allow'ed to 
come into camp, drew-swords and attacked the resting 
men. As they did so a party of horse charged into 
camp (fom some neighbouring cover. 

Old hands, like the Flying Column, however, are 
not too easily surprised. The gunners flew to their 
guns, and the infantry snatching at their arms, formed 
rallying squares. Eventually the enemy were driven 
ofiF, pursued many miles by cavalry and horse artillery, • 
and severely punished for their pains. The column 
marched on after a short rest, being now joined'.by 
General Hope Grant who asstimed command, and 
reached Cawnpore on the 26th of October. Consider¬ 
ably reinforced, it wa.s now pushed on towards Lucknow, 
attacking a party of rebels oh the 2nd of November 
and capturing a gun. 

On the 9th of November, Sir Colin himself joined 
the force and the remainder of the troops marching 
up, the Second Relief of Lucknow began. The 
Engineer Brigade of this force consisted of one company 
Royal Engineers, one company, Madras Sappers and 
two companies of Punjab ‘ Sappers,’ so that the Mazhbis 
were now regularly mustered with the highly technical 
corps of the Engineer arm. . 

Fhe story of the ‘Second Relief ’ is one of the house¬ 
hold words of our tradition. Sir Colin’s force numbered 
some 5,000 men, of whom the major portion, other 
than the.Punjabis of the Delhi column, were European. 
By the 14th of November, Sir Colin had occupied the 


* The Jumna. 
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ilkusha Park and the Martinike close to the city 
almost without opposition, and the next day occurred 
the desperate action and act of vengeance, known 
as ‘The Storming of the Sikandra Bagh.’ Here was 
a garrison composed of 2,000 men of the Bengal Regular 
Army, the Mutineers for. whom vengeance was thrice 
due. This great walled enclosure with heavy gates, 
approached by narrow lanes, was an exceedingly strong 
post, and the British approaching had no easy task. 
Blunt’s Horse Artillery Troop charged a high bank 
and clearing it, brought its guns to a space where they 
could fire on the enclosure at close range. By a great 
feat of daring the 93rd and 4th Punjabis entered by 
breach and forced the gate and a desperate hand to 
hand struggle ensued in which the red coats and 
British medals worn by the Mutineers but increased 
the fury of the avengers. There was no escape, no 
surrender, and no quarter. The 2,000 Bengal Sepoys 
gave their lives to a man, and by that holocaust the 
memory of the wall at Cawnpore was assuaged—a 
pity, a tragedy and a necessity, and we can leave it 
at that. Through it all the Punjab Sappers were lending 
a willing and an efficient hand. Later Naval guns 
and the 93rd, carried the Shah Najif; the 32nd Mess 
House and the Moti Musjid still had to fall, and then 
late in the afternoon came the famous meeting as 
recorded in the well-known portrait picture of the 
meeting of Sir Colin, Havelock and Outram. Outram, 
it will be remembered, had accompanied Havelock, 
and then taken command in the Residency with civil 
and military authority. He now remained at the 
Alumbagh in observation, till the hour of the Guilty 
City itself was to come—^when Sir Colin had enough 
troops for his purpose, which was not to be for some 
months yet. 
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General Sir Alexander Cobbe, V.C., G.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 
(32ncl Pioneers) 
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showers’ and seaton’s columns 

Showers’ column, with his two companies of Punjab 
‘Sappers,’ were engaged in clearing up the situation 
in the Delhi district to the W. and S.W. of the city. 
The fort of Jhajjar was first captured, and with it the 
Nawab of Jhajjar, w'ho had taken a prominent part 
in trying to revive the Mogul throne. The forts of 
Rewari and Kanauj then followed. The Rajah of 
Balabgarh, another rebel, was also brought in, and 
a notorious partisan, one Abdul Haq Rafiq, chief of 
Gurgaon. For this latter, whose tally of crime and 
outrage was considerable, the gallows were waiting. 
With £80,000 of recovered treasure, with seventy 
captured guns and a large supply of horses and ammu¬ 
nition, Showers brought'his colunrn back. Seaton’s^ 
column had a more exciting role, with its two companies 
of Punjab Sappers, under Lieut. Fulford, of the 
Engineers. It left Delhi on the 9th of October for 
Aligarh, escorting a large convoy of stores and grain, 
eighteen miles in length. After reaching Aligarh two 
days later, the convoy was parked while the column 
turned its attention to rebels in the vicinity. Here 
Ensign Gustavinski, with two more companies, joined 
the column. 

The enemy was encountered in two advancing 
columns at Kasgunj, not far away, but broke and 
fled before the fire of the heavy guns. Fortunate in 
not finding the strong village of Khasgvnj held, Seaton 
marched on to Pattiali on the 17th, to find the rebels 
barring his advance. After a short cannonade the 
brigadier felt that it was 'charrge ki waqt'* and loosed 

^ Seaton ^5 Column: Bishop’s Troop of H.A., 2 Heavy Guns; ist 
Bengal Fusiliers; 7th Punjab Infantry (a new corps); 2 Companies 
of Punjab Sappers; total 2,400 combatants. 

* ** Time to charge,” as against sitting still and firing. 
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^is horse, with the result that before even his infantry 
came up, heavy losses had been inflicted and the 
enemy heels hidden in the dust of the horizon, our own 
losses being but four. Thirteen guns fell to the column 
and the heavily-caparisoned elephant of the Nawab 
of Farakhabad. This was the sort of fighting that 
troops who had survived Delhi appreciated, and after 
three days’ halt to collect supplies and re-arrange the 
district administration, the column marched on to 
Cawnpore via Mainpuri, It was now the commence¬ 
ment of the glorious cold weather of the United 
Provinces and the troops were on the top of their 
form. A rebel column near Mainpuri tried issues 
on the 27th of December, only to be sent flying with 
the loss of eight guns and their fort, but for two 
casualties among the avengers. At the end of 1857* 
Seaton came under the orders of Brigadier Walpole 
operating in the vicinity, with whom were tw-o battalions 
of the Rifle Brigade, two batteries, a few of the 38th 
Foot and a company of the Punjab Sappers which 
brought up this detachment to five companies of the 
24th. 

Walpole had marched out of Cawnpore towards 
Etawah with the object of pacifying the country. 
Etawah was held by a small body of fanatics, prepared 
to sell their lives within a square loopholed enclosure 
in the middle of the town. It was not till the Punjab 
Sappers had sunk a mine and blown the place in, that 
the fanatics were buried in the ruins and the column 
marched on. 

After the junction with Seaton at Bewar, the com¬ 
bined force marched to Cawnpore and Fattehgarh, 
where Sir Colin himself was operating. About this 
time Lieut. Gulliver was fit for duty again and joined 
the headquarters of the corps and the four companies 
already referred to as being at Agra. These he led 
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down to meet the Commander-in-Chief at Fattehgarh 
where Walpole had also arrived, and joined those 
under Gustavinski and Fulford, thus uniting, for the 
first time since the siege, nine of his companies. At 
Fatehgarh there was plenty of work to be done clearing 
and improving the glacis of the fort, strengthening 
its defences and bridging the Ganges. From there 
the Pioneers now marched with the forces at Fatehgarh 
to join the Grand Army aforesaid, assembling at 
Cawnpore for the capture of Lucknow. 

While these various operations were in progress we 
find the companies that were sent to Agra kept hard 
at work and taking part in punitive expeditions in 
the district against various fortified villages, and that, 
too, well outside their sapper or even their pioneer 
infantry role. Colonel Hennessy, who commanded the 
column in question, in his report refers to their services 
in glowing terms. 

“Five villages were attacked, and carried during the expedition, 
and I always employed Ensign CSialmers and part of the Mazhbi 
Sikhs in front or on the flanks as skirmishers. They advanced 
on all occasions with great spirit under the matchlock fire of 
the enemy, and had usually dashed on and cleared the village 
before the rest of the force had come up. In pursuit the Mazhbis 
were very efficient, running i. upon the rebels and killing great 
numbers of them.” 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Pioneers at the Capture of Lucknow 
AND After . 

The Various Operations of Lucknow—^The Pioneers at the \ 
Alumbagh—The Defended City of Lycknow—Sir CoJin’p First 
Move—Outrani’s Outflanking Operations—Sir Colin’s Advance- 
to the Storm—The End of the Siege and the Escape of the Rebels -— ^ 

After Lucknow • 

THE VARIOUS OPERATION^ OF LUCKNOW 

The history of the events of 1857-58 regarding 
Lucknow are apt to be confusing to the student at this 
distance, and it may be explained that they comprised 
two quite distinct phases, and itx 'the first phase several 
separate occurrences. It begins with the Defence of the 
Residency, which commenced on the ist of July, the 
day after the Chinhat disaster in which Sir Heiiry 
Lawrence himself suffered ^ pitiful defeat and loss 
of European soldiery at the h nds of mutineers against 
whom he had marched. Th n followed Havelock’s 
varidits attempts in the great h. *• and heavy rain with 
an attenuated force to reach t> Residency, which ' 
began on the 25th of July, but w not successful till 
the 25th of September. It was on; successful in so 
far as it reached the Residency on hich Sir James 
Outram assumed command of the t 'mbined force 
and decided that the non-comt)atants could not be 
removed. This is known as the ‘First Rehof’ or ‘The 
Reinforcement.’ 
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It then remained for the new Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Colin Campbell, with the gathering forces from 
England and the hard-bitten men from Delhi, to carry 
out the ‘Second Relief’ and remove that weary mass 
of women and children and wounded fi'om their shell- 
swept refuge in the group of houses and compounds 
referred to somewhat misleadingly as ‘The Residency.’ 
That building was only the centre of the defended 
settlement. 

It was not till the i6th of November that Sir Colin 
had cut his way to the relief, and it was eleven days 
later before the two forces, with their long convoys 
of helpless people, were collected at the Alumbagh 
outside Lucknow and free to march to Cawnpore and 
disburden the fighting troops of their impediments. 
In this operation, as we have seen, the Punjab Sappers 
took part. 

We now come to the quite separate second phase 
of the Lucknow drama, that is, the recapture of what 
was the capital of the largest rebel movement in India 
in which now the greater part of the vast province was 
concerned. This had to wait till various forces threaten¬ 
ing Cawnpore had been dealt with and until enough 
of the Crimean troops and the Punjabi’s regiments 
could be concentrated. There was also a third phase 
subsequent to this final capture of Lucknow, viz., the 
pacification of Oudh, to be in time for which, as we 
have seen, the newly-raised second of the Pioneer 
Regiments, the 15 th, was now marching. The clasps 
on the Indian Mutiny clearly indicate the various 
phases. “ Defence of Lucknow ” for the original garrison 
and Havelock’s reinforcement; “Relief of Lucknow” 
for the Second Relief and removal; “Lucknow” for the 
recapture of the city now to be described. 
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THE PIONEERS AT THE ALUMBAGH 

The force that was now assembling for the capture 
of Lucknow and the break-up of the only remaining 
centre of rebellion was the finest and most powerful 
yet seen in India, and merits the old Napoleonic name 
of ‘The Grand Army,’ a name also given, perhaps in 
humour, to Sir Gerald Lake’s Army that first brought the 
British to Delhi in 1803 and broke the power of Scindiah. 

It consisted of three divisions under Outram, Lugard 
and Walpole, concentrating at Cawnpore and the 
Alumbagh with a cavalry division under Hope Grant, 
also a fourth division under Franks made up of one 
British brigade and 9,000 Gurkhas from Nepaul in 
six battalions, to come up from the River Gogra. 
Four British cavalry corps,* Hodson’s Horse, the 
and Punjab Cavalry and detachments of the ist 
and 5th Punjab Cavalry. There were twenty-one 
battalions, of which all were European save the 
Fetozepore Regiment of Sikhs, the and and 4th Punjab 
Infantry. There w^ere six troops of horse artillery 
(one Royal, the old ‘F’ Troop), five field batteries, 
eight companies of foot artillery, totalling 134 guns, 
mortars, many of high calibre. The total number of 
troops, including the Nepalese, numbered 31,000, 
The Engineer Brigade of this force under Brigadier 
Napier, famous as the Chief Engineer of the Mooltan 
siege, consisted of British, Bengal and Madras Sappers.t 

Rank Sc 
File 
20Q 
212 


Nat. 

Officers 


British 
Officers 

Royal Engineers . .16 — 

Bengal and Madras Sappers 24 13 

Punjab Sappers . . 6 20 755 

The ‘Punjab Sapper’ officers are believed to have been Lieuts. Hovedm 
and Fulford, Ensign Chalmers, Gustavinski, Anderson and Knowles (Lieut, 
Gulliver was with the force as a Field Engineer, and had relinquished command 
of the corps). 

Including the Military Train Cavalry, 
t The Engijicer Brigade. 
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When Sir Colin Campbell brought away the Lucknow 
garrison he had left Sir James Outram, in command 
of a force of observation, and also as Civil Commissioner, 
in the fortified Park of the Alumbagh, five miles from 
the City of Lucknow. With the refugees still hampering 
him he was compelled to hurry back to Cawnpore to 
rescue his advanced base at Cawnpore from an over¬ 
whelming attack that was being made on the hetero¬ 
geneous garrison there commanded by ‘Redan’ 
Wyndham, by the Gwalior contingent, Tantia Topi, 
and various other rebel components. 

At the Alumbagh General Outram was in an extra¬ 
ordinary position, close to an enemy 100,000 strong 
comprised of many mutinous corps, and thousands of 
the well-armed retainers of the chiefs and barons of 
Oudh. There, however, Outram remained from the 
end of November, ’57 to the end of February, ’58, 
being six times attacked in strength. His force con¬ 
sisted of 4,400 men, with 27 guns, 2,000 in the Alumbagh 
itself, the remainder camped in rear. 

To this force the whole of the Pioneers from 
Fatehgarh now marched, with, but in advance of, 
the Grand Army, arriving on the 12th of February, 
and were employed day and night in cutting brushwood 
and making gabions and fascines. There was likely 
to be another siege, for the rebels had surrounded 
Lucknow with enormous earth-works. 

On the 21 St of February the rebels made a deter¬ 
mined attack on Outram’s position, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss, our own being trivial, including 
two MSzhbi Pioneers wounded. Of this action we 
have Lieut. Chalmers’ own account. 

“About 7 a.m. the Commanding Officer came and told me 
to turn out as quickly as possible, as the enemy were advancing 
in force in the direction of our camp (the Engineers) which is 
more than a mile from General Outranr’s, and in which the 
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only fighting men are our own regiment and two companies 
of Royal Sappers. General Outram sent up lOO Punjab Cavalry 
and two light guns to assist us, and we went out to meet them. 
They came our way some 5,000 strong, the main body attacking 
General Outram’s camp at the same time. We came within 
reach of them with the guns about two miles from our camp 
and had a shot or two, when they edged away and tried to get 
round us, but we were too quick and met them at every turn. 
This sort of thing lasted until about 3 o’clock, when they got 
tired of it and went back to the city, but as another attack was 
expected we were under arms all night. We had only two men 
wounded, as although at least seven to one the enemy would not 
come near, and our business being to protect the camp we could 
not go out to them.” 

Lieut. Chalmers continued; 

“Our position in (front of Lucknow) is this. We, about 
20,000 strong of all arms, are sitting down in front of a city 
defended by, at the very least, 100,000 armed and drilled men. 

. . . This city wi say we are attacking, whereas the fact is 
that we are almost daily attacked ourselves. . , . Since 
Sir Colin relieved the Residency and got everybody out of it, 
it is known that the enemy have dug a ditch forty feet wide and 
thirty feet deep round a considerable portion of the town. . , 

“The fascines and gabions we have been making since we 
came here are now being loaded ready on carts and packed 
in proper camel loads. Flying bridges have been constructed 
for crossing canals and ditches, and the'hien have been practised 
in the use of them. This morning (February 28th) I had in¬ 
structions to take all the best men off the common guards 
and put on permanent guards of the old and sickly men. My 
opinion is that to-morrow or the next day we will have to try 
an assault on the town.” 


THE DEFENDED CITY OF LUCKNOW 

The city of Lucknow stretched in an irregular form 
on the right bank of the Gumti, for about five miles 
in length, the extreme width being one and a half 
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miles. Two bridges, one of iron and the other of 
masonry spanned the Gumti in 1857. A canal of deep 
and rugged section enclosing the city on the east and 
south sides bore away to the south-west leaving the 
approach to the city on the west side open. 

The important positions within the city were the 
Kaisar Bagh, a palace about four hundred yards square, 
the Farhidbaksh palace, the Residency, the ruins of 
Machi Bawan, an over-castellated stronghold com¬ 
manding the masonry bridge; a series of masonry 
buildings known as the Great Imambara, the Jamania 
Bagh and Ali Nakki Khan’s house extending to the west 
along the banks of the river, and the Musa Bagh, a mile 
and a half beyond it; beyond the canal on the east side 
of the city was the Martiniere, a fine range of buildings 
built by General Claude Martine, and overlooking this 
on the brow of a table-land stood the Dilkusha. 

The enemy had three lines of defence. A strong 
battery resting against a mass of buildings called the 
Hazrat Ganj. A second line of bastioned rampart 
and parapet rested with its right on the Imambara, 
and thence embracing the Mess House, joined the 
river near the Moti Mahal. A third line covered the 
front of the Kaisar Bagh. These defences were pro¬ 
tected by a hundred guns. In addition, all the main 
streets were barricaded and every building of import¬ 
ance was loopholed. 

There was evidently going to be plenty of scope 
for Engineers, and something very like another siege 
was before them. But Sir Colin had no intention of 
attacking, as the enemy expected, by running his head 
against these series of positions. A glance at the map 
will show how from the opposite bank of the Gumti, 
many guns and indeed any artillery could enfilade 
each successive line, and this feature he deter m ined 
to use to the utmost. 
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SIR Colin’s first move 

The Commander-in-Chief’s first move, however, 
was to occupy the Dilkusha and from that place of 
vantage elaborate his plans. There accordingly, he 
moved on the 20th of March, accompanied by two 
companies of the Punjab Sappers, passing the fort 
of Jalalabad, which had been garrisoned by five 
companies of the regiment under Ensign Knowles. 
Sir Colin drove in the advanced piquets of the enemy 
and captured a gun. The palace was then seized and 
occupied as an advanced piquet on the right, a small 
garden known as Muhammed Bagh fulfilling the same 
purpose on thcileft. It was found impossible to bring 
up the main body, for the enemy’s guns completely 
commanded the Dilkusha plateaux. Orders were 
issued for the construction of batteries at the Dilkusha 
and Muhammed Bagh piquets which kept the two 
companies of Punjab Sappers very busy and fully 
occupied on the night of the 2nd/3rd. Their experience 
at Delhi in the construction of batteries, proved of good 
service, for by the morning of the 3rd No. i right and 
No. I left Batteries were able to open fire. The fire from 
these batteries forced the enemy to withdraw his guns, 
and allowed a further advance of our main body. 

In the meantime the rest of the regiment, and 
presumably the five companies from Jalalabad under 
Knowles, came up with the main body on the 2nd. 
Arriving at Dilkusha Park, at about ii a.m., they halted 
for some hours on the way for orders. They then 
encamped between a house called Bibi-poora and the 
river in a mango tope, which was exposed to the 
enemy’s round shot from a battery at the comer of 
the Martini^re. In the evening Ensign Chalmers 
went with thirty men to find a ford across the river. 
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They were attacked by some of the enemy’s skirmishers, 
but as they now had six of the new Lancaster rifles 
issued to them, the enemy were soon cleared off. 

As the result of this reconnaissance, on the evening 
of the 4th and 5th two cask bridges were thrown across 
the Gumti. It was across these bridges that Sir Colin 
intended that the Division, under General Outram, 
would march to outflank the serried defences. General 
Outram, once across, was to make the first move, as then 
Sir Colin’s flank would be protected, and the two 
forces could march on a parallel front. The engineers 
worked on the construction of the bridges with so 
mueh energy and effect that by the morning of the 
5th it was found possible to form a bridge head. On 
the 6th Outram’‘s force, which included four companies 
of the Punjab Sappers under Lieut. Hoveden, crossed 
to the left bank of the river and established itself near 
the racecourse, being directed to entrench itself against 
a counter-attack on their outer flank. The four com¬ 
panies of the Punjab Sappers, together with one 
company of Royal Engineers, constructed all the 
defensive works of General Outram’s force across the 
river, and Lieut. Hoveden was “very highly mentioned 
by Major Nicholson, R.E., for .services, rendered in 
siege operations across the Gumti.” 


OUTBAM’S outflanking OPERATIONS 

While Sir Colin was busily engaged in the con¬ 
struction of his siege batteries to cover his advance, 
Outram advanced up the left bank on the 7th and 8th 
and on the night of the latter date constructed two 
batteries armecl with heavy guns within six hundred 
yards of the enemy’s works. 

On the right bank the 7th and 8th were devoted by 
the main body to establishing batteries and bombarding 
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the enemy^s position, ‘‘On the night of the 8th fifty 
men of the Punjab Sappers with Lieuts, Medley and 
Champaign, of the Bengal Engineers, held the Shah 
Najif within 200 yards of the enemy, all other troops 
being withdrawn,” For this act these two officers of 
the Punjab Sappers were mentioned in despatches, and 
the conduct of the men highly commended. 

When the morning of the 9th dawned both forces 
were ready to make a combined attack on the defences 
of Lucknow, Sir Colin on the Martini^re and General 
Outram on the Badshah Bagh. As the latter operation 
was to be a preliminary to Sir Colin’s, it is only necessary 
to say that it was completely successful, and the Bagh 
once captured, the construction of three batteries 
(Nos. 2, 3, and 4 Right Batteries) to enfilade the enemy 
in rear on the other side of the river was commenced. 

The Commander-in-Chief was waiting patiently in 
his position on the Dilkusha plateaux whilst Outram 
was executing the manoeuvres on the opposite side of 
the Gumti, till the hoisting of a flag should signal 
success. It was about 2 p.m. when the signal came 
through, and then Sir Colin launched his attack on 
the Martiniere forthwith. The attacking troops con¬ 
sisted of the 4th Brigade and two companies Punjab 
Sappers, supported by the 53rd and 90th Regiments, 
the whole under the command of Brigadier Sir Edward 
Lugard. Ensign Chalmers who was an eye-witness of 
this action wrote as follows: 

‘‘As only two companies of our men went I was not allowed to go 
with them, but saw the advance from a very short distance indeed. 
The party carried the Martiniere almost without resistance, 

This was almost entirely owing to the good effect 
of Outram’s enfilading heavy batteries on the opposite 
bank, which caused the abandonment of a post which 
otherwise would have offered strong resistance. 
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never saw anything finer. The enemy retreated in good 
order, leaving some of their guns behind/” 

Not content with the capture of the Martini^re^ 
Hope’s Brigade piLshed on. 

“And Major Wylde of the 4th Punjabis and our two com¬ 
panies were ordered to occupy a village half-way between it 
and the city. He went on with his men, our two companies 
and two companies of the 42nd Highlanders . , . and we 
saw or heard no more of him except his fire (as it was getting 
dark) until about 8 o’clock, when he sent word to say he had 
entered and was holding a part of the city.” 

Actually what happened was that they effected an 
entrance into the enemy’s works near the Gumti,. 
from where the enemy had been driven by the enfilade 
fire of the right attack on the other side of the river„ 
and climbed up the entrenchment. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to sweep down the whole line of works until 
they got to the neighbourhood of Banks* House, when 
it became necessary to close operations for the night. 
They had proceeded far beyond the limit laid down in 
their orders, carried away by the fine and confident 
spirit prevalent at the time of the attack on Lucknow. 

The work of the 9th had resulted in success on 
both lines of operations, Outram establishing himself 
on one side of the parallelogram had made it possible 
for Sir Colin to push up the other side of it. The 
next day Outram intended to be a day of preparation 
rather than conflict. But the rebels, fully aware now 
of the danger that threatened. them from across the 
Gumti, massed in considerable numbers so that the 
batteries were busy all day. 

The same day the Commander-in-Chief contented 
himself by Completing the work of Lugard’s Brigade 
of the previous evening by the storming and occupation 
of Banks’ House. A party of the Punjab Sappers 
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constructed a battery for the guns of the Naval Brigade 
near Banks’ House under heavy fire from the rebels, and 
having w'orked on it for twenty-four hours declined to leave 
it until finished. By the evening of the loth two sides of 
the parallelogram were all but completely occupied. From 
this advantageous position an attempt to pierce its centre 
—to force the line stretching from Banks’ House to a 
point beyond the Kaisar Bagh—^was now to be made. 

With this object Outram, on the i ith, pushed on, with¬ 
out serious opposition, to the Iron Bridge, where a small 
party of the Sappers greatly distinguished themselves in 
the removal of a breastwork under the supervision of 
Lieut. Wynne, B.E., who was recommended for the V.C. 

In addition Outram occupied all the houses down 
to the river bank, and constructed two more batteries 
(Nos. 5 and 6). The positions taken up by Outram on 
the nth continued to be occupied by him till the 
15th. During those days he carried out with vigour 
and accuracy his allotted role, namely the maintenance 
of an enfilading fire on the positions which the Com- 
mander-in~Chief was assailing on the other side of the 
river. This was to afford enormous assistance to the 
main attack, and make Sir Colin’s task considerably 
easier. 


SIR COLIN’S ADVANCE TO THE STORM 


On the evening of the loth Sir Colin was at Banks’ 
House. The next day the 93 rd Highlanders, 4th 
Punjab Rifles, 1,000 Gurkhas and two companies of 
the Punjab Sappers stormed the Begum Kothi which 
was the severest struggle of the whole siege. The 
palaces known under this name were extremely 
strong, and if well defended would have been capable 
of resisting our troops for a long time. The block of 
buildings to be stormed consisted of a number of court¬ 
yards, one within the other, surrounded by a 
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breastwork and deep ditch. They were occupied by 
a considerable body of the enemy numbering some 
5,000 strong. The 93 ^*^ attack and for a short 

time were held at bay. But individual valour, inspired 
by a determination to conquer, was not to be withstood. 
The Punjabis and the two companies of Punjab Sappers 
pressing on behind added to the weight of the attack. 
During these operations the camaraderie between 
British and Punjabi soldiers was very great. When a 
Highlander chanced to fall his Indian comrades rushed 
forward to cover his body and avenge his death. This 
splendid rivalry and co-operation soon made itself 
felt, and when the Begum Kothi was evacuated by 
the last survivor of the garrison he left behind him 
six hundred corpses of his comrades. 

The storming had been effected by comparatively 
small loss on our side, and Brigadier Napier, the Chief 
Engineer, who was in charjge of the operation, had 
good reason to be satisfied with it. The Punjab Sapper 
casualties in the two companies were: Corporal Abel 
and four rank and file wounded, two killed. The 
capture of the Begum Kothi brought us inside the 
second line of the enemy defences, and opened up 
the means of dealing destructive blows against the re¬ 
maining positions. But before the Kaisar Bagh could be 
stormed the Mess house, the Hazrat Ganj and the 
Imambara had first to be taken. 

On the 12th the Sikandar Bagh on the right of the 
line was taken; while on the left, on that day and the 
following, the engineers were busily engaged in breaking 
entrances in the houses and courtyard walls between 
the Begum Kothi and the great fortified Imambara. As 
an entrance into each place was effected, the infantry took 
possession, so that by the evening of the 13th our guns 
could be placed within twenty-five yards of the Imambara. 
It can be assumed that not only the two companies, which 



had taken part in the capture of the Begum Kothi, helped 
in this work, but also the remainder of the Pioneer Regi¬ 
ment, who were encamped at the Martiniere with the 
main body. These preparations were in reality the final 
stage towards the capture of the city of Lucknow towards 
the south and west, and everything was now ready for 
the assault on the Imambara on the morrow^ 

Early on the morning of the 14th the heavy guns 
were still pounding at the breach partially made on 
the massive walls of the Imambara. The enemy were 
replying from the walls with musketry fire. At length, 
about 9 o’clock, the breach was reported practicable and 
the attack launched. The storming party was composed 
of sixty men of Brasyer’s Sikhs (later the 14th Sikhs) 
and two companies of the loth Foot, supported by the 
remainder of these two regiments, and two companies 
of the Punjab Sappers. The storming party, gallantly 
led, dashed for the breach. The defenders waited to 
receive them, but after a short struggle they were pushed 
back through the Imambara, leaving it in the hands 
of the stormers. The support and reserve followed 
and so great was their zeal, that emerging from the 
Imambara, Brasyer’s Sikhs and our two companies 
carried all before them to the Kaisar Bagh, some of the 
Punjab Sappers being the first to effect an entrance. 

This daring act had the most important consequences* 
By it the second line of the enemy defences, stretching 
from the Gumti in front of the Mess House to the 
Imambara, was turned. Its defenders, panic-stricken 
at seeing their position taken in reverse, fled. Seeing 
the possibilities before him, and the chance of gaining 
the third line before the enemy could reorganize, 
Brasyer pushed daringly on, and a halt was not called - 
until his troops had penetrated to the China Bazaar, 
the rear of the Tara Kothi and the Chatter Manzif^ 
thus turning the third line. 
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The day’s work was over, a work great, unexpected, 
and in everj'^ sense of the word magnificent, and it 
was work in which Sapper and Gpnner had a very 
large share. I'he line, which in the morning had 
stretched from the Shah Najif to Hazrat Gary, now 
ran from the Chatter Manzil to the Residency side of 
the Kaisar Bagh. Two strong defensive lines of works, 
garrisoned by thirty to forty thousand men, had been 
turned, and the great citadel on which the second 
line had rested, had itself been stormed. 

The 15th was devoted to securing what had been 
taken, and we may assume that the Punjab Sappers 
were very busy loopholing, sandbagging and generally 
strengthening the positions. Then began a loot campaign 
the like of which had probably never been equalled 
before or since. The sight of these highly ornamented, 
brilliantly furnished palaces, rich both in tawdry gilt and 
articles of real value, broke down the reason and discipline 
of our excited troops. The loot of Delhi was bad 
enough, but came nowhere near that of Lucknow. One 
historian describes the scene as follows, in vivid terms. 

“The scene of plunder was indescribable. The soldiers 
had broken up sevenil store rooms and pitched the contents 
into the courtyards. Embroidered cloths, gold and silver 
brocades, arms, banners, mirrors, pictures and books were all 
littered up together. They smashed to pieces the arms to get: 
at the gold mountings and stones set in the stocks. China and 
glass and jade they dashed to pieces in sheer wantonness. It 
was horrible enough to have to stumble through the endless, 
courts, amid dead bodies, by blazing walls, over breaches, 
across frail ladders, suffocated by deadly smells of rotten corpses,, 
of ghee and vile native scents.'** 

And it is not to be supposed that the Mazhbis were^ 
behind hand in their share of the loot! Lieut. Chalmersi 
writes that: 
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“Our men are bringing out mirrors and pictures from the 
Begum’s Palace that would astonish you, and I have just seen 
a bed-quilt of gold brocade that must be of great value. One 
Sikh has a pearl necklace valued at ,(^4,000. He offered it for 
sale at ^£300. We, of course, cannot plunder, but I hope to 
pick up a few curiosities by purchase.’’* 

On the other side of the Gumti, Outram had spent 
the 15th in consolidating his positions. On the i6th 
he crossed the Gumti opposite the Sikandar Bagh by 
a bridge of casks and joined forces with the Commander- 
in-Chief. He marched towards the Kaisar Bagh along 
a road made the previous day by the Sappers and 
pushed on through the Residency to take the Iron 
Bridge in reverse. Having carried it he then occupied 
the Machi Bawan and Imambara. It is to be presumed 
that the Punjab Sappers had a hand both in the 
construction of the road and bridge of casks, but it is 
not certain whether the removal of the breastwork on the 
Iron Bridge, by a small party of the regiment, for which 
Lieut. Wynne, B.E., was recommended for the V.C., 
took place on this occasion, or when it was rnentiormd 
previously. On the 17th and i8th Outram continued his 
advance through the Huseini Mosque, Daulat Khana 
and Sharf-ud-Doulahs house. Sir Colin was resolved, 
now that all the strong points were in our hands, to expel 
the enemy from their last stronghold the Musa Bagh. 
Accordingly on the 19th a combined operation was made 
on the Musa Bagh, and great loss inflicted on the enemy. 

THE END OF THE SIEGE AND THE ESCAPE OF THE REBELS 

Although the city was now virtually in our hands, 
a few strongholds held out. A certain Maulvi, the 
most obstinate of rebel leaders, had established himself 
in the heart of the city at Shadatganj, with two guns, 

* ChalmerSt p. 7^. 
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in a strongly fortified building. To dislodge him, Lugard 
was detached on the 2r3t with a portion of the division 
which had captured the Begum Kothi earlier on in the 
operations. The troops erhployed were the 93 rd 
Highlanders, the 4th Punjab Rifles (Wylde’s), detach¬ 
ments of Brasyer’s Sikhs, and the Punjab Sappers 
under Ensign Knowles. Seldom did the rebels display 
so much pertinacity and resolution as on this occasion. 
They defended themselves most bravely, and we 
were at first driven back,' but afterwards rallied and 
captured the guns. The Maulvt, however, effected 
his escape, though several of his followers were caught 
by Brigadier Campbell’s brigade of cavalry which was 
in readiness for the pursuit. Thh casualties were not 
heavy, but although the leaders of the Indian troops 
were all wounded, namely Major Wylde, of the 4th 
Punjabis, Major Brasyer, of the Sikhs, and Ensign 
Knowles, of the Punjab Sappers, the latter officer 
very severely, their, loss in rank and file was but five. 

This brought the operations at Lucknow to a con¬ 
clusion. The city was captured. It had been gained 
at a loss of 127 officers and men killed, and 595 wounded, 
the Punjab Sapper casualties being Ensign Knowles 
wounded, eight O.R.’s killed and missing, two N.O.’s 
and twenty-five O.R.’s wounded. 

The plans of the rebels, based on the conjecture 
that the British force would advance bj^ the lines taken 
for the Relief of ’|:,ueknow, the previous November, 
were entirely baffled by the Chief’s movement across 
the river. Enfiladed from that side'.they could not 
offer a stern resistance to the foe advancing on their 
front. The weakness of their defence of the Imambara 
and the Kaisar Bagh was due in a very great degree 
to the position occupied by Outram. Unfortunately 
the splendid handling of his admirable force by the 
Commander-in-Chief during this siege—for a siege in 
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a sense it was—Yvas marred by the failure to use the 
large force of mounted troops effectively* The mass 
of the rebel forces got away, and another long campaign 
in Oudh became necessary thereby. 

The splendid well-equipped army before Lucknow 
contrasted strangely with the small force assembled at 
Delhi in September of the previous year. Scraped 
together with the greatest difficulty, and worn out by 
three months of incessant fighting it had to oppose a 
far more formidable problem than was ever presented 
at Lucknow. The tremendous artillery, wielded by 
the rebels at Delhi, who had the Delhi arsenal to draw 
on, with immense supplies of ammunition, again 
differed from the situation at Lucknow, which was 
defended by only native guns. The guns of India 
were well made guns, but not to be compared with 
those of the armies. The struggle at Lucknow was 
far less arduous in every way. However, the extent 
of the operations made it hard work for the troops 
employed, and there was not a man too many. It was 
only by a vigorous maintenance of the objective that 
success was achieved, and when this last stronghold 
of rebels was captured, the rebellion was deprived of 
its greatest prestige by the re-occupation of a capital 
which had so long defied our power. The Engineers 
and especially the companies of our 24th Regiment of 
Sikh Infantry (Pioneers) had every right to be proud 
of their great share in the victory. 

AFTER LUCKNOW 

The rest of the drama of the Mutiny, the attempt of 
Tantia Topi to raise the Mahratta nation — a far more 
serious matter than the Mutiny — the pursuit of the 
rebel leaders, Lugard’s operations against Kunwar 
Singh are all recorded in the Great Book of Deeds. 
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The 15th Punjab Infantry had now terminated their 


long march from Mooltan, and had reached the seat 
of war in Oudh, and with the other corps, Punjab 
Sappers, who we must now call the 24th Punjab 
Infantry, were split up by companies among the 
various armies, that were to trample out, for several 
months, the still glowing embers of rebellion. Whether 
it be with Hope Grant’s columns after the Maulvi, 
with Maxwell at Kalpi, or at Walpole’s folly before 
Ruiqa, there were companies of Mazhbi Pioneers. 

As skirmishers and very light infantry, the Mazhbis 
were to gain as much kudos as in their more set pieces, 
and when Sam Browne won his V.C. at Silpore, Ensign 
Chalmers and'the 24th Pioneers were not far behind, Chal¬ 
mers, one N.C.O., and eight of them being wounded. 

The records of the 15th are not so complete as those 
of the 24th, but they were engaged in many of the 
sharp little chapaos and pursuits, including that of the 
Nana, that slowly brought peace to a sorely harassed 
countryside. Serving under Hope Grant they so took 
his fancy that he specially asked for them to go with 
him a year later to China. 

The position of the British in Oudh was still by no 
means easy. They held a belt across the centre of the 
Provinces from east to west, but north and south of 
the belt the rebels raided and marched at will, under 
the notorious leaders, the Begum, Mannu Khan, 
Feroz Shah and others, while south were Beni Mahdo, 
Hari Mahdo, and many others, whose names were 
household words in every camp. 

It would be but tedious to follow all the happenings 
that by the end of the cold weather of 1859, had brought 
the operations in Oudh down to a police basis. Suffice 
it to say that both the 15th and 24th Punjab Infantry 
had now acquired a renown that was to launch them 
on seventy-five years of unbroken fame. 


CHAPTER V 


The Pioneers in China 

The Transfer of India to the Crown—^Events in China—^The 
China Expedition—^The 15th Pioneers Join the China Force— 
The Expedition Assembles at Hong Kong—^Ta-lien-wan and the 
Order of Battle — The Final Landing on Peh-tang 

THE TRANSFER OF INDIA TO THE CROWN 

Before the last embers of the Mutiny had been 
trampled out, the rule of the Great East India Company 
had come to an end. The Honourable Company, which 
was only a name for the Crown in Commission, had 
grown to be an anomaly, great and efficient though 
it had been before 1857, and in 1859—hastened by 
the conflagration, came the Royal proclamation which 
brought India directly under the administration of the 
Crown and Parliament. It was no great and immediate 
change, for the system, the result of years of experience, 
remained the same. It is rarely realised in these modern 
days that the India of the India Bill is the India 
now acquired and reconstructed by the Honourable 
Company, The Crown, save part of Burma, has added 
nothing thereto. 

♦ However that may be, it is with the Company’s 
Army, now the Queen’s Army, that this history is 
concerned. The Bengal Army had disappeared, what 
was to take its place? The answer that finally met 
favour was that the Bengal Army should be recon¬ 
structed on ‘irregular’ lines. The irregulars had been 
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__ disloyal than the regular—not that this was much, 
since most of Irregular Bengal Cavalry had gone, too, 
tempted by their regimental indebtedness to wipe out 
their scores. But the Irregular System of the Punjab 
Irregular Force, copied in the new forces, had produced 
staunch troops, and staunch commanding Indian 
leaders. Let that system continue. The new line was 
to consist of the few corps that had not joined the 
conflagration, of some regiments formed of loyal nuclei, 
of the Ferozepore and Ludhiana Irregular Sikh Regi¬ 
ments (though the latter had caught the prevalent 
fever at Benares), and Rattray’s battalion of Military 
Police. Added to these were to be the newly-raised 
war-time corps added to the Punjab Irregular Force. 
That force itself was to remain as pre-Mutiny, merely 
shedding to the Bengal Line its new corps. Another 
irregular corps, the Kelat-i-Ghilzai regiment, late the 
2nd Shahs,* was retained. 

This decision involved a renumbering of most Corps, 
and the new Punjab Irregulars all lost their Mutiny 
identity, which, except in the case of the Pioneers, 
was no" great matter. The Pioneers had, however, made 
the number 15 and 24, especially the latter, renowned. 
They became the 23rd and 32nd (Punjab) Regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry (Pioneers), the latter, however, 
being for a short period number 36. 

And thus a new Heaven and a new earth had appeared. 
Gone were the serried ranks of scarlet coatees and 
imitation shakos, of white belts and shaven chins, and 
an intensely irregular army largely Punjabi had taken 
its place. The clothing was drab or khaki, the head¬ 
dress somewhat carelessly tied pugarees, the belt and 
pouches of brown leather.! Very effective corps they 

• A Corps of Shah Sujah's Afghan Contingent, which, distinguished at 
Kclat-i-Ghilzai, had been retained in the Bengal Army under that name, 
t Vide Chapter XII. 
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all were for their work, and without any essential 
change had developed into those corps which helped 
carry the Union Jack to the Flanders Flats, as these 
were now about to carry it to the China Wall. The 
old Bengal line had gone, the new one had arisen and 
in front of it as a spear head and a model were the 
famous corps of the Punjab Irregular Force from 
the Guides and Coke’s Rifles downwards, who had led the 
van at Delhi and taken a substantial share at Lucknow. 
Now and again some loyal corps, saved in an out-of-the- 
way garrison, in its old kit, found itself on parade beside 
the new units, a revenant from some strange old world. 

The armies of Madras and Bombay had not caught 
the prevailing affection, had remained staunch, and 
taken part in the suppression of the Mutiny. There 
were Madras troops at Cawnpore and Lucknow, the 
Bornbay troops and the Hyderabad contingent had 
retrieved Central India, but they were put through 
the mill of re-organization and emerged on the new 
Irregular System. 

It was not long before this new system was to be 
tried in the field, John Chinaman assisting. 



EVENTS IN CHINA 

There had been trouble brewing with China for 
some time. It will be remembered by those conversant 
with the story of the outbreak of the Mutiny, that a 
Force from Great Britain was in Eastern waters, 
accompanying Lord Elgin, the Envoy, when the latter 
trouble broke out. The Government of India took 
upon itself to stop that progress and call them to its 
aid. It may even be said that it was their arrival from 
the ‘Blue,’ long before any reinforcement could come 
from Britain, that first steadied frightened Indian 
opinion. 
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The 23kd Pioneers (then 15TH) in China 


Captain R, 11. Shebbeare, V.C. (and from R,, middle row), Commandant; 
Lieut. W. L. Randall, and in Command; Lieut. J. T. Harris, Adjutant; Lieut, 
W. G. Chalmers, Lieut. B. PL Smith, Lieut. P. E. Sotheby, Lieut. IT, D. Metcalf. 
Lieut. W, G. Keppel, Lieut. E. B. Ward, I dent, 11. M. Pratt, Lieut. E. F. Elton, 
and Dr. Thornton, M.O, 
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Their mission, the events that called for it and the 
Allied invasion of China and capture of Pekin in i860, 
was not the first occasion for a British-Indian expedition 
to invade the Celestial Empire. In 1840 Sir Hugh 
Gough, who was later to be the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, had commanded an expedition, in what the 
makers of bad blood, and those who love to traduce 
their country, tried to call the Opium \Yar. 

The wars with China have always arisen from the 
astounding arrogance and invincible ignorance with 
which the Manchu regime treated all foreigners within 
their coasts and all foreign interests and just rights. 
The war of 1840 was not, as the lesser missionary mind 
has tried to make out, because India insisted on import¬ 
ing opium while China was trying to purge herself of 
the evil. Not a bit of it, India has long found it 
necessary to control opium growing, and all opium in 
India, eaten, not smoked, had been a Government 
production and a necessity to Indian life. Because 
the poppy was also a staple crop of India, the Indian 
Government, anxious to absorb and dispose of its 
people’s crop, had long had an arrangement with 
China, who must and will have opium, to take that 
Indian product, the purest of its kind in the world. 

Suddenly, as an intrigue of local opium growers, 
in defiance of agreement treated without pourpatlers 
or any reasonable discussion, China forcibly prevented 
the usual entry. Hence the 1840 trouble, among other 
similar arrogances and ineptitude. 

The 1857 trouble, which was brewing while Britain 
was involved in India and France was recovering from 
the Crimea, was much as follows. In several years 
Britain and France had been making various trading 
treaties and agreements with the Chinese Imperial 
Government at Pekin, to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. These treaties had invariably been ignored 
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by the Chinese lesser authorities, possibly with the 
connivance of central authority. There was no sort 
of question of any aggression, China needed foreign 
trade as much as any one else. 

By 1859 a long series of insults and outrages reached 
a climax, when the British Ambassador, proceeding 
to Pekin, was blocked in the Peiho River. As, apparently, 
it was local mandarins who had closed the river, and 
as it was essential for the Embassy to get to Pekin, 
the naval escort of a few gunboats under Admiral 
Hope,—when no local mandarin would open negotia¬ 
tions—endeavoured to force the barrier. 

The forts guarding the Peiho River were, however, 
manned with very heavy artillery, the light gunboats 
were no match for them and had to. retire, but had the 
attempt to force the barrier been successful, no doubt 
the Emperor’s Government would have denied all 
knowledge of what had been done, and would have 
received the Ambassador. 

Such treatment to Her Majesty’s Embassy, returning 
with the ratification of a treaty concluded the previous 
year, was not to be accepted, and Lord Elgin, who had 
been instrumental in arranging the treaty, advised 
Her Majesty’s Government that the despatch of an 
expeditionary force to demand the terms at the gates 
of Pekin was the only alternative. Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
the Secretary of State for War,* writing from the War 
Office on 26th of November, 1859, said that “the 
deplorable mishap at the mouth of the Peiho makes 
retaliation unavoidable. Our quarrel is not with the 
people but with the Government. Our object in 
going to China is to trade; they trade with us uninter- ^ 
ruptedly while the Central Government fires on our . 
ships and arrests the progress of our Ambassador. I 
trust that the reduction of the forts at the mouth of 

* Afterwards I^ord Herbert. 
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the river or, if that should fail to bring them to terms, 
an advance up the Peiho to Tientsin would probably 
enable us to dictate a peace to the Chinese Emperor.” 

Accordingly it was decided to send a mixed force of 
10,000 British and Indian troops from both India and 
the United Kingdom. The French, whose interests 
were also concerned, were to send 5,800 Infantry, four 
batteries of Artillery, some “compagnies de debarque- 
ment,” in all about 8,000 men. 

THE CHINA EXPEDITION 

The expedition was to be despatched from India 
and to be commanded by General Sir Hope Grant* 
who had been so distinguished at Delhi and Lucknow, 
and the force consisted of a cavalry brigade and twelve 
infantry battalions of which four were Indian, in 
addition to some troops from the United Kingdom, 
who were brought overland from Alexandria to Suez. 

The whole force was to rendezvous at Hong Kong 
and from there be arranged in their order of battle. 
The following components and strengths of the Indian 
portion are taken from a “ Summary of the Expeditionary 
Force at Hong Kong.” 


B.O.’s & I.O.’s. 

O.R.’s 

6 Field Batteries and 3 Companies R,A. 
The Madras Mountain train . 

10 

219 

I St King’s Dragoon Guards 

8 

126 

Fane’s Horse (now 19th Lancers) 

14 

35 ^ 

Probyn’s Horse (now 5th K.E.O.) 

18 

454 

Madras Sappers (A & K Cos.) 

8 

236 

2nd Bn. ist Foot (The Royal Scots) , 

29 

54 * 

ist Bn. and Foot (The Queen’s) 

27 

625 

ist Bn. 3rd Foot (The Buffs) 

27 

816 

31st Foot ..... 

30 

973 

44th Foot ..... 

^5 

942 

* Who had been in command of the 9th Lancers when the Mutiny 

broke out. 



(2 






China 4 

B.O.’s 

& I.O.’s 

O.R.’s 


29 

773 


29 

752 


30 

899 


10 

633 

R.)* 

20 

783 


IS 

929 


14 

661 


21 

250 


15 

297 
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2nd Bn. 6oth Rifles . 

67th Foot . 

99th Foot . . . . . 

Regt. of Ludhiana (now zjnth Sikhs)* 

20th Punjab Regt, (now zji^th Punjab 
15th Punjab Infantry (later 23 rd Sikh 
Pioneers, and i/jrd Pioneers)* . 

27th Punjab Infantry (now 3/i5th 
Punjab R,)* . , . . 

Military Train , , . . 

Chinese Coolie Corps 

It will be noticed that the total of officers includes 
both British and Indian officers as no separate figures 
appear. 

THE 15TH PIONEERS JOIN THE CHINA FORCE 

At this period of the century active service overseas 
was not the recurring lot of the Indian Army, and the 
Bengal Sepoy especially had been averse to it. The 
Indian Army in Napoleonic days had gone to Egypt 
in 1809, to Java in i8ii, to Bourbon and Mauritius, 
but they had been principally drawn from Madras 
or Bombay, especially the former. If Bengal Sepoys 
served overseas, they usually volunteered to do so, 
and during the actual Mutiny we find certain Bengal 
Infantry corps escaping the conflagration by volunteering 
for service in China, during the troubles which were 
in progress there in 1857. 

In pursuance of this recognised custom, which is 
quite unknown in modern times and foreign to the 
mentality of to-day, we find the 15th Pioneers volunteer¬ 
ing for service in China, and their offer being accepted. 

* The regiments (as they then were) are better known as the iS^h feikhs, 
20th Punjab Infantry, the zarcl Pioneers and the 27th Punjabis respectively, 
under which names they achieved great distinction, till renumbered in 1922. 
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The regiment was then at Lucknow, which it left on 
the iith of February, i860, and marched down to 
Cawnpore, whence it entrained for Allahabad on the 
section of the railway then open, and from thence by 
road again to railhead at Ranigunj, arriving in Calcutta 
on the 30th of March. 

1 he list of officers belonging to and accompanying 
the 15th is not quite definite, but it seems fairly certain 
that they were: 

Capt. R. H. Shebbeare, V.C., Commandant 
•Officers of the Lieut. W. L. Randall, znd-in-command 

Regiment Lieut. F. M. Armstrong 

Lieut. J. T. Harris , 

Lieut. W. G. Chalmers 

Assist. Surgeon W. P. Harris, Medical Officer 

Lieut. B. H. Smith 

Lieut. F. E. Sotheby, Attd. from Rifle Bde. 
Specially Lieut. H. D. Metcalfe 

attached for Lieut. W. G. Keppel, Transd. Fane’s Horse 

the Campaign Lieut. E, B. Ward 
Lieut. H. M. Pratt 
Lieut. J. F. Elton 
Lieut. A. A. Baker 

The last named eight officers were all appointed in 
February, i860,* and they are shown in the long roll 
as leaving the regiment shortly after the campaign and 
returning to India. The first six named officers were 
mostly appointed on the formation of the regiment, 
and their names disappear after the war. Captain 
Shebbeare had the misfortune to fall ill during the 
campaign and during the voyage back to India on leave 
died at sea. Hence during the major portion of the 
expedition the command of the regiment fell to Lieut. 

♦Lieut. Harris in his book, China Jim; says that **Eight young officers 
have t)een attached to us for service in China, one to each company, and 
Shebbeare, always good-natured, gave me my choice. I chose Fred Sotheby, 
of the Rifle Brigade, and he was my chum through the whole campaign.'^ 
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W. L. Randall, whose services as commandant are 
highly commended in the despatches. 

A rumour had got about that the force for China 
was to be less than originally detailed, and the regirnent 
marched by forced marches to be early at the quayside. 
Two letters of the period are extant; the first from their 
commandant, then Lieut. Shebbeare, who writes from 
Calcutta on the 17th of March: 

“I have been here since 24th of last month, having been 
ordered down by dawk to make arrangements for the China 
business. My regiment arrived at Ranigunj yesterday and is 
to come down here on the i8th or 19th by rail. You will easily 
understand that it is a very anxious time for me. Sikhs as 
well as all other natives of India look with dread on the voyage 
and the sojourn in foreign countries, and though my men 
are cheerful and jolly, yet I have constantly to think of and carry 
out innumerable little plans to increase their comfort and prevent 
their regretting that they have volunteered. General Sir Robert 
Napier has command of the embarkation and he does everything 
he possibly can to make the men comfortable. I shall be very 
glad when we are off. Cholera is flying about, and both Fane’s 
and Probyn’s are losing men.” 

Dr. Thornton’" also gives some little detail of joining 
the 15th as their surgeon in his Memoirs of Seven 
Campaigns. 

“On our arrival at Calcutta we encamped on the extensive 
plain around Fort William, and I then found that I had been 
transferred to the lyth Regiment of Punjab Infantry (now the 
23rd Pioneers). I joined my new regiment at once, as it had 
already reached Calcutta, and was encamped close by. The 
corps consisted almost entirely of Muzbee Sikhs, and was very 
jstrong, numbering nearly 1,100 men. Both men and officers 
were eager to start for China, but there was much delay, and 
some weeks elapsed before we finally embarked. 

* Afterwards Surgeon-General J. H. Thornton. 
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The regiment was distributed among three transports, the 
eadquarters with about 700 men going in the capacious old 
paddle steamer Bentinck^ which had previously been a passenger 
iship in the/P. O.’ line. I, of course, accompanied the head- 
.quarters of the regiment, and Dr. Plarris, an assistant-surgeon 
doing duty with the corps under me, embarked with another 
detachment in the steamer Viscount Canning.'^ 

The rumour that set the 15th marching by double 
march from Sherghnolly to Ranigunj, was not entirely 
a false one for we read that Mr. Sidney Herbert was 
surprised to learn that so large a force was being sent 
from India, when we had only guaranteed 10,000 to 
the French, and yet India was sending 18,000 or 
19,000 men. However, the Indian Government was 
nearer the spot and knew better what was necessary. 

There was some vexatious delay in getting away* 
the Headquarters, which did not sail till i6th of April 
on the Bentincky but both the Viscount Canning and 
the Forerunner^ took off some of the companies on 
the 23rd and 29th of March, and, according to China 
Jim, the Lightning clipper.* We know very little of 
what happened en route but the Digest of Services of 
the regiment records the landing four months later in 
North China. The four months were uneventful 
enough but a few private notes tell us something of 
how they passed. 

“While we were making our way down the river Hoogly 
we suffered slightly from cholera, but when we got out to sea 
the disease soon disappeared, and the men became very healthy. 
They had never seen the sea before, hence their astonishment 
may be imagined when they beheld the boundless ocean around 

length the regiment was ordered to embark on a P. & O. paddle 
steamer but she could not hold us all so. once more I had the vexation of being 
left behind in charge of about 130 men. Eventually we had the luck to be 
in the screw steamer Lightning. She was an opium clipper, and engaged in 
the trade of smuggling opium into China, and one of the fastest vessels 
yailoat .*'-—China Jim, p, 74. 
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them, sometimes as smooth and shining as a bright mirror, 
at others swelling with white crested billows, and tossing the 
great ship about like a toy boat.” 


Of Singapore we have also China Jim writing; 


“We were detained at Singapore for several days and had a 
most lively time. One hundred and fifty transports were in 
the Straits, besides many vessels of the Royal Navy. Every 
night we used to dine on shore, and some of the dinners were 
as merry as they were unceremonious. I remember that at 
a big dinner at the Oriental, one of the largest hotels, we 
cheered the French admiral most vociferously, and then chaired 
him round the table. Later on we tossed the landlord in his 
own blanket, and in front of his entrance door .”—China 
Jim, p. 76. 


Captain Shebbeare also writes home: 


“The regiment arrived at Singapore on tlie 27th of April 
having experienced a dead calm the whole way, which was 
lucky for the steam transports, as they were towing one and 
sometimes two sailing vessels. There was very little sickness 
amongst the men, and they were all very happy and in good 
spirits.” 


And again from Hong Kong on the 21st of May, 
i860: 


“Here we are safe and happy after a very pleasant passage. 
We shall go on, I believe, in about three days more. I dined 
with Sir Hope Grant the day before yesterday, and he was very 
kind and made a great many enquiries about the men. He has 
had to leave two Sikh regiments behind, but he would not hear 
of our regiment being left.” 


THE EXPEDITION ASSEMBLES AT HONG KONG 


Sir Hope Grant had come on ahead of his troops, 
to see what accommodation there might be and how 
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China, i860. The Taku Forts 




Interior of Taku Forts, China, i860 
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they could rendezvous and be landed if need be to 
recover their land legs after their slow progress by sea. 
Finding that it was quite impossible to land on the 
island of Hong Kong, he negotiated the purchase of 
Kowloon, a proceeding which highly pleased the Hong 
Kong merchants, who themselves needed more resi¬ 
dential sites, and Sir Hope had barracks built in the 
same place as our troops are quartered to this day. 

With the force were what was then a great novelty, 
viz., two batteries from the United Kingdom armed 
with new Armstrong breechloaders.* 

These Armstrong 9-pr. field guns were very accurate 
at short ranges,- but weakness in the barrel prevented 
the longer range and higher charge being developed. 
They had a removable breech block screwed tight by 
a great wedge with a counterweight. Trials at Kowloon 
with the new guns were very successful and eagerly 
watched. 

The expedition now assembling was the largest that 
Indian troops had taken part in overseas, while, save 
for a few Madras troops in China in 1840, this was 
the first overseas occasion for the Sepoy since the 
Napoleonic wars. The experience of the Black Water, 
steamships and the like was quite new to the Punjabi 
Sepoy, and especially to the outcaste of their village 
ghettoes, the MSzhbi. 

By the ist of June, the force had been rearranged 
and sailed in a great variety of craft, largely under sail, 
for Northern China and the Gulf of Pechili. The 
force which had reached Hong Kong in fair w'eather 
now encountered the Kala Pani\ at its worst. A British 

A otigiml Armstrong gun, however, was soon discarded, for our kirow- 
ledge of working steel did not keep pace with that of gunnery science and 
explosive force. The barrels could not be made strong enough to use the 
force engendered in the breech when the shell had to cur its way (it had a 
leaden case) through the rifling, and the Army returned to the heavy muzzle 
loader with great thickened breeches and studs on the shells to take the grooves, 
t Kala Pani^Bhek Water. 

H 
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"transport, the Assistance, a new steamer, struck a rock, 
but no lives were lost. The French, unfortunately, 
were not so lucky, for two of theirs went down with 
the loss of many lives. 

Of the storm we have several letters. 

Sir Hope Grant followed his transports in a fast 
despatch vessel on the i8th of June, and caught up 
the fleet before it reached Shanghai. There he con¬ 
ferred with General Montauban, the French chief 
as to how they should attack the Taku Forts at the 
mouth of the Peiho. 

The French plan was to land at Chefoo Harbour some 
twenty-five miles south of the forts and march on them 
with light artillery only, relying on their ships for 
supplies. The British point of view was otherwise. 
Hope Grant considered the landing at an unknown 
coast, a march over unknown country, with the possi¬ 
bility of bad weather interrupting communication with 
the vessels at sea, unpromising. Further, that the forts, 
which, with the heavy guns, had handled so roughly 
our gunboats, might easily want more than light 
artillery to overcome them. The French, however, 
persisted in their plan, which commanded the entrance 
on the southern side to the Gulf of Pechili. 


TA-LIEN-WAN AND THE ORDER OF BATTLE 

The British plan favoured a landing to rendezvous 
at Ta-lien-wan Bay, opposite Chefoo, on the northern 
side of the Gulf, to sail up the Gulf to Penta and 
capture that town, which would land us within eight 
miles of the Taku forts, and enable us to conduct 
operations against them in their rear. Any attempt 
to capture from the river side, even with the heavier 
metal on the ships now present, was considered a folly, 
especially as there were now two strong chain barriers 
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In front of the forts near the entrance of the Peiho, 
while on each side of the river was a salt marsh. 

Captain Shebbeare, in a letter dated loth of July, 
from Camp Ta-lien-wan, in Manchuria, says: 

“We went on shore on the 25th and at first were rather badly 
off; but we have now found our mess tent and some preserved 
meats, soups, etc., and everybody tells us we are much better 
off than any other regiment. We have brought some of our 
Indian experience of camp life and I find that we manage better 
than the English regiments. We get very bad fresh beef but 
no sheep at all. My men have dug some ten wells near our camp, 
but there is very little water in them. We have made up a code 
of signals, and are now asking the Bentinck to send off the oars 
of our boats. The signals will, I hope, be useful to us through 
the campaign. The villages here are almost entirely deserted 
and the Provost Martial people {sic) are very active so that it is 
almost impossible to get even a cabbage or an onion. My soldier 
servant, Dyal Singh, does sometimes manage to get me a few 
eggs and occasionally a fowl, but then he is a remarkably clever 
fellow and has the command of a large bag of ^casli’ or Chinese 
halfpence, which I brought up from Hong Kong.’’ 

Staff-Surgeon Rennie writes of an inspection of the 
15th Pioneers:*^ 

“We landed close to the camp of the 60th Rifles, brigaded 
with the 2nd Queen’s and the 15th Punjabis. The Sikhs, 
many of whom are remarkably fine men, were cooking their 
breakfasts, consisting chiefly of rice and curry stuff. Their 
dress is dark ,mud-col6ured drill, with turbans of the same 
colour, and the bayonet and cartouch-box are suspended by 
belts of untanned leather, in colour suiting the clothing, which 
is made according to the pattern worn by the Pmropean Infantry. 
I notice that they have adopted a less fatiguing and hurtful 
mode of wearing their waist ammunition pouches than that 
which regulation compels the European to adopt. In place of 
having it in front on the right side, they slide along the waist- 

The. British Armies in t^hifia 'qnd yapan, John Murray. 
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until it readies the hollow of the back, where it rests on 
a larger pouch* suspended by the shoulder-belt, and thus relieves 
their waists of that restriction and inconvenience which I have 
already alluded to as so objectionable. On passing through 
the camps of the 2nd/6oth, I ascertained the number of men 
detailed to each tent to, say, from fourteen to sixteen, an amount 
of overcrowding that cannot but prove injurious should the 
men be exposed to it for any length of time; more especially 
as the tents are the common bell pattern, which do not afford 
the same facilities for ventilation as the Indians’ tents.” 

The two allies each preferred their own schemes and 
it was arranged not unsuitably that each should land 
separately, and combine later for operations. As the 
French could not be ready till the 15th of July the 
British sailed off to land and wait for them. Passing 
Woosung and Wei-hai-wei, the British armada reached 
Ta-lien-wan on the 26th of June, and the whole force 
landed, was camped, and arrayed in its war formations, 
without any incident. The waiting time was very 
usefully spent in drill and training, and in the com¬ 
manders getting to know and meet their units which 
at present for the most part they had not even seen. 

During this wait, as usual, the British-Indian troops 
got on excellently with the inhabitants. China Jim 
says that the local inhabitants “took a great interest 
in the Sikhs, and never missed a single day. In our 
regiment we had a good many wrestlers, and the 
Tartars were delighted to see them going through their 
exercises. We also had an enormous mugdaM which 
only the strongest men could raise above their heads. 
The villages were most anxious to try this feat, and 
greatly to the astonishment of the Sikhs, every Tartar 
lifted the miigdah quite easily.” 

The moral and health of the troops was excellent, 
and the horses were in first-rate condition, although 

* Presumably a haversack. f A large Indian club. 
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they had travelled so far in cramped transports. We 
have the account of an inspection by the French 
General de Montauban and Lord Elgin, the British 
Ambassador, who came over from Cheefoo, giving a 
good picture of that camp in distant Tartary. 

^‘Upon our arrival we found the force drawn up on the beach; 
and horses having been provided we mounted and Lord Elgin 
and General Montauban were received with a general salute. 
It was difficult to imagine we were in Tartary, fifteen thousand 
miles from England; it was more like a field day on Woolwich 
Common or at Aldershot. This was the first occasion on which 
Armstrong guns had been employed, and they were tried at 
diiferent ranges for General Montauban’s benefit, after which 
Probyn showed his regiment to the French officers, who had 
never seen our Indian Irregular cavalry. Probyn practised them 
at a game which is very popular with the men; a tent peg is 
driven firmly into the ground, and the object is to strike it 
with the lance, etc.” 

As the result of further discussions on the Allied 
plans it was now decided that the two forces should 
both make a landing at Peh-tang, The French had 
made a reconnaissance up the south coast of the Pechili 
Gulf but could find no suitable landing-place and hence 
the change of their plans. The landing was to begin 
on the 31st of July, after the Allied fleets had made 
their rendezvous at the mouth of the Peh-tang, but out 
of sight of land, the place to be marked by a man- 
of-war sent forward for that purpose. 

On the 23 rd the embarkation of the troops began 
for the last time in their long voyage, and this was 
completed by the 25th when all the horses and troops 
were on board. No one was sorry to see the last of 
Ta-lien-wan, which in after days was to be the scene 
of the Russo-Japanese struggle under its Western name 
of Port Arthur. 
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THE FINAL LANDING ON PEH-T.WG 


The landing that was now to take place is worthy to 
rank with that other operation that was so famous and so 
well managed, the landing of the Allies in Kalamita Bay 
in the Crimea. Like that, it was a landing of invasion, 
a landing in an enemy’s country, and like it also was un¬ 
opposed, an entirely different phenomenon to the fierce- 
fought Gallipoli landings—and here is the story of it. 

“Soon after daylight on the 26th there was a stir amongst 
the fleet of men-of-war and transports, the long-wished for 
hour had arrived, the fleet was under sail for Peiho. It was an 
interesting sight seeing the ships getting under weigh, every 
available steamer being employed in towing the large sailing 
transports clear of the harbour, while others, impatient to be off, 
relied on their own efforts to beat out clear of the islands which 
closed the entrance to the Bay. The steamers were dashing 
backwards and forwards while the despatch vessels and gunboats 
were enforcing orders and bringing up the lazy and slow, and 
by noon upwards of two hundred ships and steamers were 
bowling along before a strong easterly breeze.” 

On the 27th and the 28th the fleet anchored twenty 
miles from their objective and on the 30th approached 
to within ten miles of Peh-tang, During the day 
transports were constantly arriving and taking up their 
appointed positions in the line according to the division, 
brigade or regiment of the troops on board; the Admiral 
having furnished each captain with a plan showing the 
place in which he was to anchor. These details also 
provided for the French Fleet, and the Allied armada 
was drawn up in three lines, presenting an incredibly 
imposing spectacle. 

Owing to the nature of the bar at the mouth of the 
Peh-tang river, it was necessary to trans-ship the troops 
into the men-of-war boats and tow them ashore. The 
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arising of a storm added to the difficulties, and this 
definitely postponed the landing of the horses for the 
time being. Early on the ist of August, however, the 
gunboats and small steamers attached to the fleet, 
crowded with troops, and towing boats containing 
others, steamed slowly towards Peh-tang. After crossing 
the bar and approaching near the town it was seen 
that the entrance to the river was commanded by a 
small earthwork, and a few Chinese soldiers appeared. 
The place selected for the landing was about 2,000 
yards to the south of this, and beyond was a raised 
causeway about a mile and a half inland. This seemed 
to be the only line of communication to the south 
between Peh-tang and Taku, and with that once gained, 
we should be in a commanding position. The rest 
of the country appears to be a plain of mud flats at 
any time liable to flooding by a high tide. 

“The 2nd Brigade of the ist Division under Brigadier 
Sutton, in which was the 15th Pioneers, supported by a 
French Brigade, both under the personal command 
of Sir Hope Grant, were fi.rst disembarked and a 
party of about 250 men forming the advance guard.” 
Thus it was that the 15th were fortunate enough to 
be amongst the first to land on this desolate mud flat 
and participate in the capture of Peh-tang. There 
was, however, very little resistance, as the Chinese 
expected us to land at Taku, where they had prepared 
a warm reception for us. The 2nd Brigade now jumped 
ashore, or as near to it as the boats could get, and 
were splashing through a mixed compound of mud 
and filth to the hard-baked mud bed; in front was their 
commander. Sir Hope Grant, less his boots and stockings. 

The French Chief of the Staff, however, was not 
quite so successful. He had trusted to his pony, and 
the pair of them subsided into the mud before they 
had gone a very short distance. 
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Some Tartar cavalry were now seen moving along 
the road, but on the approach of the Allied forces 
they retreated in the direction of Taku. The troops 
. now reached the causeway connecting Peh-tang with 
the dry land and proceeded to bivouac on the dry 
mud on either side of it for the night, putting out a 
few piquets for protection. 

The next day Peh-tang surrendered to the and 
Brigade after their wet, uncomfortable night on the 
ftwwi* and the disembarkation of the remaining troops 
continued. With the town in the Allies’ hands, it was 
possible to bring round the transports containing the 
cavalry and artillery horses to the river front of 
the town, where quays and jetties were constructed. The 
Pioneers had, no doubt, a large share of the business 
of dismantling houses for the necessary timber, and 
two authorities mention that a large amount of damage 
was done in the town. The inhabitants evacuated the 
town as quickly as possible, the men carrying their 
foot-bound wives and their children on their backs as 
best they could, others getting into boats and toiling 
along the banks to other villages upstream. The 
surrounding country was so flat and boggy that it was 
not possible to bivouac outside, and although the town 
was not much more than 500 yards square, yet into it 
were crowded 11,000 of the British force, 6,700 French 
besides some 4,000 horses. 

Eventually, when the stores and baggage were landed, 
the 15th Punjab Pioneers were able to get into their 
permanent mess tent, which from the picture and 
account by the Illustrated London News Correspondent 
must have been a very spacious dwelling. 



“A large pole with a green dragon marks the spot where 
dwell the 15th Punjab (Pioneers). In a square courtyard, matted 

• Hindustani for ‘embankment* or ‘causeway/ 
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which can be roiled off by means of four strings when the 
sun is down, the gallant officers may be observed in every 
variety of picturesque uniform, seated at a long row of tables 
either dispensing hospitality to their friends who call, or doing 
duty as officers. In the evening the scene has a charming 
appearance, lighted by Chinese lanterns and native dips in 
wonderful candlesticks.^”'' 

After the first miserable night on the hund and the 
capture of the town of Peh-tang the troops were able 
to get more or less respectable billets. Staff-Surgeon 
Rennie in his book, wrote that ‘‘a little way below the 
hospital of the 31st (The East Surrey Regiment), the 
officers of the 15th Punjabis have quartered themselves 
in a pawnbroker’s shop, in which room after room is 
filled to the ceiling with goods of more or less value, 
all neatly arranged and ticketed with great care and 
regularity!” There are probably far worse places to 
billet in than a pawnbroker’s shop, and we may be 
sure that the British officers whiled away their time 
turning over the junk that one usually associates with 
this kind of establishment. 

There is plenty of the colour as it appeared to the 
regimental officers, as witness China Jim’s account. 

**When eveiyThing was in order we sailed north for a few 
miles up the coast, until we were opposite to a place called 
Peh“tang, where the water was very shallow. Then in gunboats, 
and boats towed by them, we landed on a sandbank, just under 
the walls of Peh-tang. Apparently there were a great number of 
guns on these walls, but all of them turned out to be dummies. 
The sand on which we landed had more than an inch of water 
upon it, and as far as we could judge the only dry place was 
a raised road. We immediately steered for this. The general 
would not allow us to enter Peh-tang, consequently the whole 
of the ist Division lay down on the road to spend the night. 
The road was covered with soft mud, and lying lengthways in 

♦ Supplement to the Illustrated London News, page 400, no. 1056; vol. 37, 
dated October, 27th, i86o. 
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nit with a thin waterproof sheet underneath me I was as 
comfortable as anyone could v/ish. Unfortunately during the 
night some Tartar Cavalry appeared close to us, and we all had 
to stand to our arms. When we lay down again two hours later 
I lost my rut and found my feet continually slipping into the 
water. 

“We were particularly lucky, for the Government Pawn¬ 
broking establishment was in the street allotted to us, and this 
building entirely enclosed within high walls was quite the best 
in the town. In it were five or six warehouses, which contained 
at least half the furniture, clothing, and necessaries of all the 
inhabitants of Peh-tang and its neighbourhood. We lived in 
the gateway, which was the sole entrance to this gigantic 
emporium. The gateway was paved with blue bricks, and the 
whole place was covered in with substantial awnings. Rooms 
on each side had raised platforms at one end, and these were 
permeated with flues, which however at this time of the year 
were not in use.*' 



CHAPTER VI 
The March to Pekin 

The Allies March Inland—The Taku Forts—The Storing of 
the small North Fort—The Allies Advance to Tientsin—1 owards 
Pekin—Pekin and the Finale—The Looting of the Summer Palace 
—^The Return to India 


THE ALLIES MARCH INLAND 

This campaign in Tartary is one that has always 
deserved far more attention than it has received, at 
any rate in modern times. In the first place it was 
another joint Anglo-French force signalling the wiping 
away of the clouds that brought the late Volunteer 
Force into being, induced by the rattling of sabies of 
the ‘French Colonels’ in 1859. It was fought by an 
Army beginning to enter modern conditions, and a 
very different matter from the British expedition 
against China in 1840, being, in fact, a definite invasion 
of a great country and Empire, and brought on by the 
perfectly impossible behaviour of that said Empire. 

The incidents and colour therefore are worthy of 
study and reproduction in writing of the share taken 
by the 15th Pioneers. 

The Allied force, as we have seen, had got itself 
ashore across the mud-flats and was crammed cheek 
by jowl in a small filthy insanitary town surrounded by 
seas of mud with just the one causeway to dry land. 
There were, of course, grave dangers in the position, 
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only from fire amid the timber houses and thatchei 
roofs but also from sickness and the infection from 
cesspools. It was imperative, therefore, to break away 
as soon as possible. 

On the 3rd of August, the second day after the 
landing, a strong reconnoitring force was sent forward 
along the causeway, consisting of Brigadier Sutton’s 
2nd Brigade, composed of the 2nd Queen’s and 60th 
Rifles and the 15th Punjab Pioneers, with a French 
detachment. 

’The causeway led towards Taku and the village of 
Sinho, and as that reconnaissance advanced along 
the narrow road for about four miles, with water and 
swamp on both sides, it met on its way with a piquet 
of Tartar cavalry which retired on its approach, "rhe 
bund now came to an end and the road debouched 
on to a grassy plain, which sloped upwards to an 
entrenched position, blocking the way, from which 
the enemy opened up a sharp fire as the Allied force 
approached. 

The head of the column immediately deployed, and 
the troops had hardly got into line when the enemy 
began to fire off their jingals* which caused several 
casualties. 

The French brought up their mountain guns to reply 
to the jingal fire, and, after a short time, the advance 
was again resumed, the French deploying to the right 
of the road and the English, with The Queen’s leading, 
on the left. After moving forward about half a mile 
the English were ordered to lie down some six hundred 
yards from the enemy’s trenches that extended about 
half a mile across the front. A large body of 3,000 

* This weapon was a species of long heavy duck-gun, carrying a ball weighing 
about two pounds; its range being at least i,ooo yards I Placed upon a tripod, 
from which tolerable aim could be taken, it was very handy and effective in 
a country where, owing to innumerable ditches and marshy ground, field 
artillery would have been useless. 
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*'artar cavalry took up a position behind the trenches, 
on the road leading from Sinho to Taku, separated 
from our position by an arm of the mud swamp. 
Brigadier Sutton, seeing the number and strength of 
the enemy and their strong position, sent back to 
Peh-tang for reinforcements. In about two hours Sir 
Hope Grant himself arrived, but as he did not wish 
to bring on a general action at that moment he ordered 
a retirement. 

The Punjab Pioneers were unfortunate at this 
juncture in losing their first Commandant, Captain 
R. H. Shebbeare, V.C., who was taken ill, as the 
following extract from his last letter, dated loth of 
August on the Bentinch in the Gulf of Pechili, that 
the compiler has access to, shows: 

“I am just recovering from a severe attack of fever and 
liver which commenced on the 26th, the day we left Talien 
Bay. I am in hopes that the liver is reduced to its natural 
size again now. Meantime my regiment is on shore under 
Randall and although it could not be in better hands, yet I 
can’t help regretting that I cannot command it myself. The 
regiment has gone out to-day to take some entrenched camps. 
I hope most sincerely to be able to join in about five days 
more.” 

His wish, alas, was not to come true, for he was too 
ill to remain in the Far East and was invalided home, 
which he was not even destined to reach. 

The Chinese forces encountered during this campaign 
were, with the exception of the troops holding Taku 
Forts, composed almost entirely of Tartar cavalry, 
who were always mounted on small hardy animals, 
very fast and capable of great endurance. The Tartar 
horsemen were nearly all Mongols of fine appearance, 
specially enrolled for the service of their clansman, 
the Emperor. Their uniform consisted of a small 
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conical-shaped hat edged with fur, a large loose-cut 
coat gathered at the waist by a belt, and long boots 
reaching to the knee, drawn up over loose trousers. 
Their saddles were small and they rode with their 
knees high up on the pommel. They were armed with 
swords, lances, matchlocks and niany of them had 
bows and arrows swung across their backs. 

It was these troops that faced the 20th Brigade, wdth 
which was the Pioneers, when on the 3rd of August, 
Brigadier Sutton made his first reconnaissance towards 
the Taku Forts. But numerous though the Tartar 
Horse appeared to be, they did little but hover in 
observation until the Allies approached the village of 
Sinho, 8 miles from Peh-tang and 5 from the Taku 
Forts. 

At Sinho and in its immediate neighbourhood the 
greater part of the Chinese army were assembled. 
Finding themselves threatened from an unexpected 
flank owing to the Allies landing at Peh-tang, they 
endeavoured, by erecting a succession of earthworks, 
to prevent any advance being made from that direction. 
They relied on the soft and treacherous nature of the 
surrounding country as a guarantee against a flank 
attack, a reliance, however, which was the cause of 
their undoing. 

There was little authentic information as to the 
strength of the force opposed to the Allies at Sinho. 
It was known that the Imperial Chinese Government 
had used their utmost exertions to assemble an army 
sufficiently formidable to drive the Allies into the sea. 

Whatever the strength of the enemy, the Allies, 
nothing daunted, set out on the 12th of August to 
attack Sinho. The advance was made on a double 
front of tw'o divisions, the 2nd Division moving oat 
along an unexpected, newly discovered passage through 
the marshes to the west and so on to the grassy plain 
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to the north of Sinho to deliver a flank attack, and the 
ist Division, to which the 15th Punjab Pioneers were 
attached, along the hind to make a frontal attack. 
The bulk of the cavalry and artillery were, by nature 
of the ground, ordered to accompany the 2nd Division, 
under Sir Robert Napier, and they experienced a 
certain amount of difficulty in getting the horses a,nd 
the guns through the mire and water to the high 
ground beyond. Sir Hope Grant accompanied Sir 
Robert Napier to make sure that he got across the 
marsh and then returned to Sir John Michell s Division 
on the bund before allowing them to advance. Sir 
Hope then ordered the wffiole force to deploy, the 
French this time being on the left with the arm of 
the marsh on their flank, and the British on the right. The 
enemy opened a fire which was replied to, the mud 
walls of the redoubts were soon smashed down, on 
which the Imperial force vacated their trench^. 

While this was in progress Sir Robert Napier had 
been hotly engaged two miles to the right out on the 
plain by the Tartar cavalry. A body some strong 

had attacked him and nearly captured the guns. But 
the Armstrongs’ fire was too rapid for them; the 
K.D.G.’s and the Sikh cavalry were let loose, and a 
general rout followed. The two divisions having now 
joined hands, a combined advance was made on Sinho, 
which fell without further opposition. 

The French, not unnaturally, wanted to follow up 
the advantage thus gained. But Sir Hope Grant was^ 
against it on the grounds that the fortifications of 
Tangku, which was still before them, looked as if they 
could contain forty thousand men. There was only 
a single road of approach through very marshy country 
and Sir Hope resolutely refused to go on until he had 
made a reconnaissance and could mature a definite 
plan of attack. The French Commander, however. 
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determined to go on, with or without British 
support, and massing his forces on the causeway, 
advanced to within 1,700 yards of the fortifications. 
The enemy responded with vigour from many guns, 
and though, fortunately for the French, the range was 
too great to be effective. General de Montauban at last 
recognised the futility of the attempt and wisely 
withdrew. 

Next morning (the 13 th) the Tangku position was 
carefully reconnoitred. The river Peiho ran parallel 
to the causeway about a mile to the right flank, and 
between the two the country was intersected by 
numerous small water channels. It was found that by 
throwing bridges over several little intervening streams 
the force could march on an extended front right up 
to the walls of Tangku. The Engineers and Pioneers 
were thus kept very busy, and no doubt, the village 
of Sinho was ransacked for timber with which to build 
the numerous small bridges. 

At 6 a.ra. on the 14th the two armies were drawn up 
for the advance, the English being on the right with 
their flank resting on the Peiho, now worried by the 
fire of the enemy from some junks on the river. 

The forts, however, were soon silenced by the British 
guns, when all attention was taken up by the musketry 
fire from the entrenchments in front of the town. 
The 60th Rifles, supported by the Indian Infantry of 
the 2nd Brigade, got under cover of some houses and 
trees along the river bank and stealthily advanced up 
towards the fortifications. After an hour and a half’s 
covering the Rifles were able to make a rush for the 
trenches, followed by the supports, and so gained the 
walls of the town. 

The French met with obstinate resistance at the 
point they had selected for their attack on our left, 
but gallantly led by Colonel Schmitz (the same officer 
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who had landed on his horse at Peh-tang and got into 
trouble in the mud), they scaled the walls about the 
same time as our troops. Ten guns in good condition 
fell into our hands, also several fine boats that were 
to prove very useful in the subsequent operations against 
the Taku Forts. 

THE TAKU FORTS 

A description of these fortifications which the 
Allies had come so far to capture, is now necessary, 
in order to understand the future operations. The 
ground on which they were built is a kind of promontory, 
bounded on the eastern side by the Gulf of Pechili, 
and protected from the near approach of gunboats by 
sandbanks. On the south side the forts were protected 
by the river Peiho, and on the north and north-west by 
a series of great salt flats, intersected with deep canals 
having steep mud banks. The Forts were four in 
number, two on the coast, one either side of the river, 
and two smaller ones behind them, as if in support of 
the coastal forts. The latter are named by the Allies the 
Great North and South Forts respectively, while the 
support forts behind them on the river banks are called 
the Upper North and South Forts, and it is with 
the former, the Upper or ‘ small ’ North Fort, that we 
are chiefly concerned. 

Sir Hope Grant and Napier now set out to reconnoitre 
it. By following a winding course through the salt 
marshes and round or rather between two boggy 
pieces of ground, a possible road was discovered and 
the Engineers and Pioneers set to •work on it. Several 
ditches had to be bridged and the surface made sound 
enough to support guns, as it was decided to construct 
the usual breaching batteries of those days. 

Sir Hope Grant’s plan must be fairly obvious from 
the above description. He proposed to attack the 
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Upper North Fort in the orthodox manner by first of 
all breaching the walls, then assaulting it with scaling 
ladders and finally, having obtained a foothold in it, 
to turn the captured guns on to the other forts and so 
reduce them in a similar manner one by one. Not 
so the French, however. Their plan was to construct 
a bridge of boats, cross the Peiho to the right or 
southern bank, attack the town of Taku first, and 
then make an assault on the Great South Fort. The 
disadvantages of this plan lay in the greater extent of 
country that would have to be traversed, and further 
it placed the river between ourselves and our base; 
the bulk of the Chinese cavalry had already crossed 
to that side by a bridge lower down stream in their 
possession, and our right flank would be exposed to 
their attacks and the protection of the river lost. 

The taking of even the ‘Small’ North Fort involved 
a regular approach with breaching batteries. This 
was pressed so hard that by five o’clock on the morning 
of the 21 St of August all was ready. The exertions of 
Engineers and Pioneers had produced a road two 
miles in length through swampy salt pans and marshes, 
and where they collected the material was a mystery. 

At five o’clock the batteries opened fire. As if by 
common consent the Chinese withheld their fire from 
the forts until we were ready, but then a general artillery 
duel began. A cannonade from forty-seven pieces was 
maintained with great vigour for about three hours 
on the unfortunate if defiant fort. 

About eight o’clock there was a terrific explosion; 
the flames shot up to a great height, followed by thick 
volumes of smoke, through which beams of wood, 
stones and earth were seen descending. An eight inch 
shell had fallen on the powder magazine of the fort, 
and for some time it was so shrouded that it appeared 
to have been almost entirely destroyed. But the 
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Chinese gallantly re-opened their fire, if somewhat less 
vigorously, determined to resist to the last. Like the 
other, this Fort was indeed no inconsiderable obstruction. 
They were all surrounded by a thick mud wall, pierced 
about ten feet from the top for artillery; jingals were 
mounted on the upper parapet, which was also loop- 
holed; surrounding the walls on the inside were 
covered buildings, not however shell proof. A high 
cavalier rose in the* centre of the fort, mounting three 
or four heavy guns, the embrasures facing seaward, 
but the guns could be traversed in any direction. 
Around the outer wall were two and in some cases 
three mud ditches front twenty to thirty feet broad, full 
of water, the ground between the ditches being pro¬ 
tected by sharp pointed bamboo stakes driven deep 
into the earth; obviously a very formidable object to 
assault. 

The British tactics, however, meant bringing the 
assault from the landward side, and if the difficulties 
were somewhat lessened, on the other hand the ground 
on which the troops could operate was very limited 
and a small force only could be employed. 


THE STORMING OF THE SMALL NORTH FORT 

The troops detailed for the storming were the 44th 
and 67th Regiments of Her Majesty’s Foot, a party of 
Marines, and about 1,000 French with six light guns. 
The English Reserve consisted of the Buffs and a 
Punjab Regiment. History does not relate which 
Punjab Regiment, but it may well have been the 15th, 
in view of the physical difficulties to be overcome. The 
Allied troops pushed forward after the explosion and 
the leading men swam across the ditch. On reaching 
the escarp they were sheltered from the enemy fire 
which had been poured into them during the whole 
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of the advance. The French placed their ladders 
against the parapet and endeavoured to get over, but 
the defenders offered a strenuous resistance with 
swords and pikes, and knocking off the assailants from 
the crest as soon as they showed themselves. 

Now occurred a very gallant episode which much 
reduced the assailants’ losses. Two British officers. 
Colonel Mann, R.E., and Major Anson, A.D.C. to 
Sir Hope Grant, had managed to climb up a drawbridge 
that had been hauled up above the ditch and cut the 
ropes holding it with their swords. The bridge fell 
back into its proper position, and our men swarmed 
across it and over a breach in the wall nearby to gain 
possession of the fort, a deed worthy to rank with that 
of the Kashmir Gate. 

Garrisons that unsuccessfully stand a storm and 
thereby cause unnecessary loss of life, get short shrift. 

Inside the fort a bloody hand-to-hand encounter 
ensued, and of the Chinese garrison of 500 strong, only 
100 succeeded in escaping. Many indeed jumped from 
the walls, but to be impaled on the stakes outside. 

The scene that presented itself to the Reserves and 
the Pioneers when they came up was one of indescribable 
confusion. The dead and wounded were lying about 
and fires had begun in several places. But it was no 
time to halt. The advantage gained had to be turned 
to good account and the capture of the Great North 
Fort put in hand as soon as possible. Between the two 
forts there was a good communicating road and the 
ground to the north of it was sound and hard. The fate 
of the Small North Fort had not been lost on the 
defenders. 

After the heavy guns had been brought forward, 
spare ammunition got up, and the men rested, the 
attack commenced a little after 2 p. m. The Buffs and 
Punjabis, supported by the 44th and 67th and the 
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Armstrong field batteries, moved to the assault. The 
captured guns on the small fort were also turned on 
to the Great North Fort and almost before our assaulting 
troops had reached the walls, flags of truce were put 
up. The Allies now took possession without more 
ado, finding 2,000 prisoners within, besides several 
brass and iron guns. This completed in fact the capture 
of the famous Taku Forts that had defied a strong 
Naval Contingent the year before,' as the Southern Forts 
surrendered the next day to a small force of the and 
Division sent across the river (August 22nd). The 
15th Pioneers, justly proud of their share in these 
successes, now looked forward to the march to and 
capture of Pekin.* 


THE ALLIES ADVANCE TO TIENTSIN 

With the capture of the Taku Forts, the removal 
of the barriers to navigation was now possible, which 
meant that as long as the forces kept within hail of 
the Peiho, their supply was assured. The first advance 
would be to Tientsin, thirty-five miles from the forts, 
while Pekin meant another hundred miles. No transport 
had been brought from India, and the army mule 
transport corps of the Boxer Expedition forty years 
later, were then unknown. The Transport Service 
relied on what it could obtain locally, and the machinery 
of organizing local transport into hired and enlisted 
corps on which reliance could be placed was not then 
understood or readily launched. To move on even 
to Tientsin was a matter that needed several days' 
preparation. However, by the 3rd of September all 

♦China^Jim supplies his comment: *^Our real difficulty did not come 
from guns, I>ut from mud, for the forts were surrounded by mud of an extra¬ 
ordinary depth. We had however some planks and scaling ladders, and the 
latter were carried by the Chinese coolies, who, though unarmed, quite enjoyed 
the fim." 
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was ready and a general advance of the Allies by road 
and river commenced. The French advanced by the 
left bank of the Peiho river, the English on the right 
bank, and a flotilla of gunboats in the centre. By the 
5th the bulk of the troops had been concentrated in 
and around the town of Tientsin, without any opposition 
en route. Here further negotiations were opened by a 
bevy of mandarins from Pekin with a view to arresting 
any further advance of our forces on to their capital. 
But the terms demanded were so ludicrous that the 
Military Commanders, advised by Lord Elgin, deter¬ 
mined to follow up the recent successes and march 
to Tangchow, only fifteen miles short of Pekin. There 
he hoped to be in a better position to dictate his owm 
terms. 

At Tientsin the supply and transport question now 
became accentuated, and the problem of how a further 
advance of just under a hundred miles was to be 
accomplished had to be solved. It' had come to Sir 
Hope Grant’s knowledge, however, that a certain 
Chinese war lord. General Sang-ko-lin-sin, for whom 
Pekin ‘cut little ice,’ had a commissariat organization 
at Tientsin. The astute British commander forthwith 
offered to employ the chief officials thereof, merchants 
and burgesses for the most part, for our own purposes! 
This was a very easy way out of the problem and large 
supplies of sheep, oxen, vegetables, fruit and blocks of 
ice were brought in, besides the necessary transport to 
carry the same. It was calculated, however, that even 
these would only carry one division forward, and the 
2nd Division, under Sir Robert Napier, was left behind 
to guard the L. of C. Again fortune favoured the 15 th 
Pioneers who were in the ist Division, in being in the 
formation chosen for the advance to Pekin. 


MINIS r/fj. 
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TOWARDS PEiaN 

On the 8th of September the new advance commenced, 
but during the night of the nth a deluge of rain fell, 
whereupon the whole of the drivers, Chinese cartmen, 
together with their mules and ponies conveying the 
baggage, absconded. This badly disturbed the pro¬ 
gramme, but with only a day’s delay and considerable 
difficulty, water transport was procured and the force 
now resumed its progress, arriving at Ho-si-wu, half 
way between Pekin and Tientsin, on the 13th of 
September. 

Ho-si-wm was a considerable towm, and here, of course, 
we may turn to China Jim for some detail. 

“I found myself in orders to take a hundred rank and file 
and loot the Government Pawnbroking Establishment so that 
we might obtain sufficient warm clothing for the native troops. 
I thought that this would be an easy task, but my surmise was 
wrong. The building was approached by a long passage, and 
having walked down this to reconnoitre, I put my head into 
the yard at the other end. Then I returned at once, and with 
fixed bayonets formed line as best I could, and drove everyone 
eTSe out of the place at the point of the bayonet. A scene of 
the wildest disorder followed. A weapon which everyone seemed 
to be using with great effect was made from strings of copper 
cash.* These weapons flew about in all directions, but were 
perhaps aimed especially at my head. Very soon, however, 
I managed to get this nondescript crowd out of the place, and 
to post a strong guard at the gate. Then we helped ourselves 
to warm clothing, most of which consisted of sheepskin jackets. 
In Ho-si-wu we burnt some large warehouses full of brick tea, 
but I do not think that this wanton act was done intentionally.” 

Then happened an incident which very much 
accentuated the difficulty of honourable terms and 

* Swords of copper cash are a well-known curio. 
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exasperated the troops. From Ho-si-wu a party of 
negotiators from the Embassy rode ahead with a strong 
detachment to meet another party of mandarins at 
Matow, who had been despatched from Pekin to 
negotiate or at all costs prevent the disgrace of ‘ Foreign 
Devils’ coming to Pekin. 

The delegates, however, were not, as expected, at 
Matow, but had returned to Tangchow, much nearer 
to Pekin. There the Allied Envoys rashly followed 
them, for which they were arrested, and some were 
subsequently tortured and murdered. 

This China-like outrage settled the matter of whether 
it was to be peace or more war, and on the 17th of 
September the Allies advanced to and occupied Matow. 
The next day the advance was continued to Chan-chia- 
wan and here the first opposition to the advance on 
Pekin was encountered. 

Of this occasion, the Digest of Services records 
that “the 15th P.I. were particularly forward during 
the action of the i8th of September, one Sepoy being 
killed and three wounded.” Sir Hope Grant in his 
journal relates: 

“On the 18th September we recommenced our march at 
5 a.m., the French on this occasion following us. When we 
had proceeded about three miles, to my surprise we found a 
strong Tartar picket occupying a farm house on the road side, 
who retired on our approach. A little further on were seen 
great bodies of cavalry and infantiy (estimated by another 
authority at twenty thousand strong, with twelve guns) drawn 
up behind a large nullah to our right front, displaying innumer¬ 
able war banners. We halted for the purpose of drawing up 
our infantry. ... A mandarin of high rank, by name Hang-ki, 
now came to us in his sedan chair with a flag of truce, and 
requested to see Lord Elgin. He was told that the ambassadors 
were not with the armies, and after a short time he went away. 

“The name of the place where the enemy had taken up a 
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sition and where we were to have encamped, was Chan- 
chia-wan. We looked through our telescopes along the line 
of the Chinese troops and made out Colonel Walker and three 
of the Dragoon Guards on their horses (part of the escort to 
the Embassy party), but to our surprise they did not come out 
to meet us. The space of ground occupied by the enemy 
extended over three miles, and as they were moving round 
both our flanks, I sent a squadron out to our right and left 
with directions to keep a good look out. . . . Suddenly 
we heard a heavy fire of match locks and jingals, and the Embassy 
escort, seeing the treachery of the Chinese, charged through 
the enemy and made their escape. Loch and Brabazon (two 
members of the Embassy party) had been absent for two hours, 
and it was evident that they had been detained. At all events 
after the treacherous conduct of the Chinese, we had no option 
but to proceed with our attack, and General de Montauban 
and myself agreed that he should take the right and turn the 
enemy’s position. I placed at his entire disposal a squadron 
of Fane’s Horse which had already pushed on in that direction. 
General de Montauban accordingly advanced and soon got on 
the left flank of the Chinese who were lining the dry water 
course. ... I had already ordered the 9-pounder battery 
to open fire which diverted the attention of the Chinese from 
the I'rench flank attack, which was further supported by the 
99th Regiment and the Dragoon Guards. Sir John Michell 
was sent to the left with the 2nd Queen’s, Stirling’s 6-pounder 
battery, and the native cavalry to act against the enemy’s right; 
and I proceeded to the front with the Armstrong guns, the 
Muzbee Sikhs (i,e. the 15th Punjab Pioneers), and a squadron 
of the Dragoon Guards. The enemy opened fire upon us from 
all points, but their fire was ineffectual. 

“Sir John Michell encountered such heavy masses on his 
left that he had difficulty in holding his position, and was attacked 
by a large body of Tartar cavalry. Probyn, who had only 
100 of his regiment with him at the time, was ordered to charge 
to the front, which he did in most gallant style, riding in amongst 
them with such vigour and determination that they could not 
withstand his attack for a moment, and fled in utter con¬ 
sternation. The Muzbees then advanced in a steady line carrying 
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eveiything before them, and taking several guns. . . . The 
whole of the position was now captured and we found the enemy 
had evacuated Chan-chia-wan. Advancing through it with 
the Muzbees, about a mile on the other side, I came to a large 
Chinese camp in which we took several guns. The total number 
which fell into our hands that day amounted to eighty. On 
the following day pickets w^ere pushed forward and Wade was 
sent with a flag of truce into Tangchow to find out what had 
become of the prisoners, and to w^arn the authorities that if 
they were not given up our forces would take Pekin. As Wade 
was returning he saw a large camp to the west of Tangchow, 
but on trying to communicate with it was fired at.^’ 

Another account of the action of the i8th of September, 
i860, describes the doings of the 15th Pioneers thus:* 

“ Sir John Michell, to whom the movement upon the enemy’s 
right was entrusted, found such large bodies of Tartars on his 
front and flank that he could not make the flank movement 
intended without losing his connection with our main body. 

The 15th Punjab Infantry were therefore directed to advance 
Upon the enemy’s flanking batteries, which raked our other 
troops, They accomplished this in a most creditable manner, 
capturing several guns. The Armstrong guns were then sent 
to Sir John Michell, who swept round to the south of Chan-chia- 
wan, whilst the J5th Punjab Regiment pushed through it.” 

China Jim is able to supply the regimental colour; 

“At Chan-chia-wan, we found th6 enemy in very strong force. 

There must have been at least 30,000 men, and we deployed 
to meet them. Here again I found myself on the left of the 
line, for the General almost invariably split up my regiment 
into its two wdngs, so that I was given an independent command. 

“Inclining my men a little to the left, w’^e were soon completely 
separated from the rest of the army. Across our front was a 
very high and long bund. . . . Through this, about a mile 
or more ahead there was a gap, and whilst making for this I 
saw alongside and under the bttnd three guns, each drawn tandem 

* P. 179 of Lieut.-Col. Wolseley’s Narrative of the IVar with CHna in i86o. 
Published by Longmans, I,ondon, 1862. 
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fashion, with some twenty-five footmen armed only with swords 
to each gun. 

was the only mounted man of the force, so, having given 
Sotheby* an order to bring up a couple of companies as quickly 
as possible, I galloped off to the gap. I'he Chinese, however, 
succeeded in getting the first gun through the gap, but I arrived 
in time to stop the others, and riding in front of the leading gun 
with revolver in hand I kept on shouting ‘Kowtow,* which 
was the only Chinese word in my vocabulary. I do not suppose 
that they understood my attempt at their language, but at 
any rate it had the effect of making them halt. Indeed, had 
they moved off I intended to shoot the leading pony through 
the head, but they seemed quite unable to make up their minds 
what to do, and made no attempt to advance or retire. 

“At the end of an awkward quarter of an hour my men 
began to struggle up at the double, and I told them to disarm 
all the Chinese. Had I given the order they would have killed 
the whole lot, but having disarmed them, I allowed them to 
go, and then we marched back with the guns. . , . On our 
march back we came upon great stores of ammunition. The 
powder was packed in calfskins, very tightly compressed, and 
these I destroyed, though I had some difficulty with them on 
account of their solidity. . . . With perseverance I managed 
to destroy the lot, but it was such a long and tedious job that 
we did not get back to the camp until very late. There I reported 
to the General and was duly complimented.” 

and further: 

“I again found myself on the advance guard, which consisted 
of a battery of R.A., a wing of the 2nd Queen’s and my wing. 
We had just arrived at our camping ground . . . when sud¬ 
denly two guns opened fire upon us from the other side of the 
canal. I at once ran to General Michell, who had come up, to 
ask him to allow me to take these guns, and I obtained his consent. 
The next minute I saw Major James, of the 2nd Queen’s, coming 
up, and I felt sure that he was on the same errand. So I begged 
the General not to allow him to take the command from me, and 
was told that James should be given orders to follow in reserve. 

♦ Rifle Bde. attached 15th Punjab Pioneers. 
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Several large boats were on the canal, and by a little manage¬ 
ment I got two of them held together by the ends, and these 
were long enough to enable my four companies to cross. Then 
I kicked the boats apart, because I was not anxious for the major 
to be too near me. We soon saw some 3,000 men lining the 
wooded bank of a small winding brook, with a considerable 
village in the centre of the position. The enemy were armed 
witli matchlocks, so I ordered my men not to fire until they were 
quite close. 

^‘When we were fifty yards away they fired a volley at us 
without hitting one of my men, though Major James, who 
was some distance behind, had three men wounded. Then 
we charged with the bayonet and accounted for a few, but 
most of the enemy ran for the village—which we took—and 
streamed out at the back. In this village Sotheby had a hand-to- 
hand fight with an enormous Tartar, but one of our men came 
up at an opportune moment and killed the giant. 

“While the men were reforming line on the plain, I saw a 
group of eight Tartars who obviously meant to show fight. 
To these I rode, and was at once set upon by the lot . • . 
Marching on, we came across five camps of the enemy, and took 
large quantities of ammunition and many standards, but all 
the guns had been moved off. By this time our General was 
getting nervous about our long absence from the main body, 
and orderly after orderly came up ordering me to return. 
When we reached the last camp and could find no more op¬ 
position, I formed fours and marched back by the way we had 

Though the Chinese were still anxious enough to 
stop the Allied advance, their methods were unfortunate. 
The arrogance and impossible attitude with which 
they were in the habit of conducting their business 
with foreigners was still in evidence, for the next 
morning, 22nd of September, a flag of truce was sent 
in with letters from the highest mandarin in the empire, 
Prince Kung, brother to the Emperor. The terms 

♦General Harris has evidently confused the action of the i8lh and 21st, 
but as he edited his journal many years after, it is quite understandable. 
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were that the only conditions on which the prisoners 
would be released were the restitution of Taku Forts 
and the evacuation of the Peiho River by our fleet. 
Lord Elgin wrote a most emphatic letter in reply that 
the only terms upon which we would agree to do this 
would be on the ratification of the original treaty he 
had come to China to conclude with the Emperor, and 
the deliverance of our prisoners. The Chinese refused 
to do this, so it was resolved that the advance to Pekin 
should take place. 


PEKIN AND THE FINALE 


After the capture of Pa-le-chiao Bridge, in which 
the 15th Punjab Pioneers had so distinguished them¬ 
selves, and the subsequent breakdown of the negotia¬ 
tions, preparations were immediately put in hand for 
the advance on Pekin. Probyn was sent off with his 
cavalry up to the walls of that town, and returned with 
a report that the way was clear as far back as that, but 
that the Chinese had taken up a position or rather 
camped north of the town in the vicinity of Yuen-ming- 
yuen, one of the Imperial palaces. 

The Allies therefore marched on and were at Chan- 
kia-ying the 3rd of October. Two days later, carrying 
three days’ rations on the men, the Allies were but 
three miles short of Pekin. From there on the 6th a 
general advance was made in the direction of the 
Palace, skirting the town on the northern side. After 
about two miles of very trying going through the suburbs 
of Pekin, the country much cut up by irrigation channels 
and gardens, a strong force of Tartar cavalry was 
sighted. They retreated so quickly that they were 
soon lost to sight in that close country, and as the 
troops were very fatigued General Sir Hope Grant 
ordered them to bivouac. 
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It was then realized that the French, who were 
supposed to be on our left, were nowhere to be seen, 
and our cavalry flankers had also disappeared. They 
had in fact missed the way, but this happening was 
their fortune, and the misfortune of the rest of the 
force, as they proceeded straight to the Palace and 
began to sack and loot the place. The descriptioiis of 
the treasure brought out of this stronghold rival if 
not exceed those of the Kaiserhogh at Lucknow.*' 

Eventually the destruction of the Palace was ordered, 
and even while this was going on more loot came to 
light. The 15 th Pioneers, to whom the. duty of destruction 
and firing the Palace was given, came across large 
quantities of gold, one officer alone managing to 
appropriate to himself as much as ^9,000. Before long 
a dense column of smoke rising to the sky indicated 
that the firing had begun. Roof after roof crashed 
in and what was once the proud Palace of the Celestial 
Kings was now a mass of charred ruins. 

There were many more such places in the vicinity, 
and the Chinese Government, powerless to protect 
them, were now ready enough to accept terms. These, 
dictated by Lord Elgin, were to be the subject of a 
final ceremony, the formal signing of the treaty, added 
to an equally formal occupation of the city of Pekin. 

This was arranged for the 13th of October, i860, 
and in anticipation of any opposition the guns were 
placed in position ready for breaching the walls, and 
rough earthworks thrown up in front of them. However, 
these precautions were unnecessary as by noon the 
gates were given up and the 2nd Division entered 
the city and lined the route for the Envoy’s triumphant 
entry, after which Lord Elgin and the Imperial repre¬ 
sentatives duly signed the treaty. That treaty was 

♦ The story of the looting is so notorious that it is reserved for special 
description. 
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perhaps most notable for the forbearance of the victors, 
but its provisions are outside the subject of the history 
of a regiment. 

That more properly terminates with the astonishing 
and romantic scene at the Tartar capital, amid the 
huzzas of the Allied troops and the thunder of their 
saluting guns below the walls of the Forbidden City. 

THE LOOTING OF THE SUMMER PALACE 

Some outline of the famous or notorious looting of 
the Summer Palace just referred to is necessary in any 
account of this campaign. The 15th Pioneers had 
indeed sufficient share therein to make an outline 
imperative. Since the destruction of the Palace was 
decreed as a punishment of the dastardly treatment of 
the Envoy’s party, the saving of its valuables was a 
not unsuitable preliminary. Had the step been possible 
from the beginning, that was taken as soon as discipline 
was restored, viz.: the valuables taken over by prize 
agents, there would be little to be said. 

Unfortunately the looting broke out because the 
arrangements for taking Pekin had miscarried, as 
related, and the mounted troops, followed by others, 
reached the Summer Palace by mistake. 

The troops, finding themselves suddenly among the 
palatial buildings full of treasure and unguarded, could 
not contain themselves. In the presence of wealth 
apparently going a-begging, neither soldier nor citizen 
was likely to control his acquisitive instinct. 

Soldiers of every nation, especially after danger, are 
prone to lose their heads, and the lust of loot may 
seize them. British, French and Indians are no 
exception to the rule. Imagine some 3,000 men let 
loose in a city composed of museums, and a faint 
idea of what Yuen-ming-yuen looked like after twenty 
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of occupation will be gathered. The far-famed 
3 of a line of monarchs claiming a celestial 
relationship were littered with the debris of all that was 
highly-prized in China. Silks and clothing of all kinds 
of the leading mandarins and the Emperor himself, lay 
about the floors in profusion. Large mirrors, chandeliers, 
pictures and clocks were smashed to smithereens by the 
licentious soldiery taking ‘cock’ shies at them. Smaller 
articles, such as enamel jars studded with jade, orna¬ 
ments of all tints, bronzes, gold and silver figures and 
the best of the silk robes were carried away to the 
camp. 

But this orgy of loot was not allowed to last long. 
The remainder of the prizes were collected together 
and sold for the benefit of the troops by an equal 
distribution of the prize money. 

There are plenty of contemporary accounts that 
reproduce the scenes. 

Lieut. Harris devotes no less than three chapters of 
his book to his looting adventure, and the following 
few extracts may conveniently be quoted here: 

“Sotheby, young Elton (both of the 15th Punjab Pioneers) 
and I made several expeditions to temples and palaces, in the 
neighbourhood; and on one of these expeditions we discovered 
the great bell of Pekin in the courtyard of a monastery. About 
this time I found myself in request as a valuer of various precious 
stones, etc., and we were most successful, especially in the 
matter of pearls. I obtained a great many rolls of silks and 
satins of the very best quality, and altogether (on one looting 
expedition) I filled seven large baskets with loot of various 
kinds ” 

One writer* who stated that an officer of the 15th 
Pioneers had looted ^9,000 of gold, must have been 
referring to Harris, as an extract from China Jim clearly 
indicates. 

Robert Surnhoc, 





Sikhs in general and Mazhbis in particular are never 
backward in such matters and the latter, led on by that 
arch-looter, must have enjoyed themselves hugely. 


*‘We arrived there (the Summer Palace) late one afternoon 
and our orders were to enter at daylight, loot all we could, 
and take carts and bring back whatever we liked (prior to the 
destruction of the place). It turned out that the palace covered 
eleven square miles, and really it gives the wrong impression 
to call it a palace. 

At last I got through to what seemed to be the private sitting- 
room of the Emperor. After inspecting the place I returned to 
the courtyard and went down into a go-down on the left. This 
had obviously been a magazine of gold ornaments of all sorts. 
Four or live Sikhs were engaged in chiselling off small pieces of 
what appeared to be two large broken pagodas. I lifted up the 
bell part of the largest pagoda, and having raised it about an 
inch from the ground, I knew from the weight that it was gold. 

had now seven men well loaded, and we managed to get 
the gold eventually to my tent, where I wrapped it up in my 
blankets. The steps however of one pagoda were missing, and 
I saw them the next morning behind the cart of our Adjutant 
(Lieut. Armstrong). Some of the Sikhs must have bolted and 
he made his own bargain. This gold was all of a very hard and 
very pale metal, and undoubtedly looked like brass. Afterwards 
it turned out to be alloyed with eight per cent silver, and was 
worth about £32,000. 

“Having settled with my carriers I went to have a talk 
with ‘Jack’ Randall my C.O. It was now 2.30 p.m. and the force 
was waiting with piled arms for three companies of our Regiment 
under Edmund Ward (Lieut. E. B. Ward attached 15th Punjab 
Pioneers) which were missing. At last I got tired of doing 
nothing and said to Randall, ‘If you don’t mind I should like 
to have another look at that go-down from which I got the gold. 
It is only about 250 yards from here.’ ‘All right,’ he replied, 
‘you will hear the bugles.’ Thereupon I took my orderly, 
Goorditt Singh, with me, and found that the roof of the go-down 
was alight, as indeed were all the surrounding buildings. The 
floor I noticed was paved with square tiles, and having taken 
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a large nail from the wall and run it between the tiles, small 
broken pieces of gold and pearls at once began to spurt out. 
Goorditt Singh soon found another nail and also set to work. 
Before the roof began to fall in I had got two double handfuls 
of these fragments and he nearly as much.” 


But China Jim and the Mazhbis were only doing 
what countless others were engaged in, and the Pioneers 
were not the only unit to get back to India with illicit 
treasure. 


THE RETURN TO INDIA 


There was nothing now to stay for. The cruel 
winter of Northern China was approaching, and the 
sooner the troops could be got away the better. Owing 
to difficulties of supply, the return movements were 
made by echelon. 

On the I St of November the French started on their 
march to Tientsin. They were followed by the 2nd 
Division under General Napier on the yth and finally 
by the ist Division two days later. Thus the 15th 
Pioneers saw their last of Pekin on the 9th of November, 
i860. The return march was uneventful except for 
the cold, as it is recorded that 17 degrees of frost were 
experienced en toute, that the ice began to, form over 
the river and the last transport was nearly icebound. 
The 15th Pioneers and Fane’s Horse had to stay at 
Ho-si-wu for a few days until the larger portion of 
the troops collected at Tientsin could be shipped off. 
The Rifles, 67th Regiment and Fane’s Horse were left 
'to garrison Tientsin and Taku Forts, and by the 
:29th the remainder of the troops had embarked for 
India or England. 

China Jim also mentions the cold as he says: 


“The thermometer fell to four degrees below zero. We we, ^ 
all clad in beautiful furs and other warm clothing, but a bell- 
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Pioneer Memories 
The Summer Palace, Pekin 
The Temple of 600 Gods 


The Devil’s Staircase, Srozoo, Abyssinia 
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even with three in it is not at all suited to low temperatures. 
We soon gave up inarching in the early hours.” 

Thfe 15th Pioneers embarked on the 16th of November, 
i860, at Tientsin and were first taken down to Hong 
Kong, where they re-embarked about a month later 
for India in the steamers Forerunner, Australian and 
Bentinck, the two former ships taking detachments and 
the latter the Headquarters. Thus two of the ships 
that had brought them out to China took them back. 

The return journey was uneventful so far as the 
Pioneers were concerned, and the Headquarters reached 
Calcutta on the 6th of February, i86i. A detachment 
preceded the Headquarters up-country by river towards 
Jullundur, the latter not reaching that station till the 
3rd of May, 1861, as they were sent up by rail to 
Ranigunj, thence onwards by bullock cart to Allahabad 
and again from there by rail to Cawnpore. Finally 
they completed their long journey from the Far East 
by ordinary route march. 

The regiment received the China Medal with clasps 
“Taku Forts, i860” and ‘‘Pekin, i860,” and its 
services were brought to the notice of the Indian 
Government by Lieut.-General Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B., 
in his despatch dated 21st of November, i860, published 
in Governor-General’s Orders No. iiA of 1861: 

“The 8th and 15th Regiments of Punjab Infantry have 
accompanied the army in alt the active operations in the Field, 
and although owing to the nature of the operations, they have 
not come into collision with the enemy so frequently as they 
have perhaps wished, their services have not been of the less 
value to the expedition. 

“The 15th P.I., however, was particularly forward during 
the action of the i8th September, and on the 21st September 
a detachment under Lieut. Harris distinguished itself by crossing 
the river and capturing a gun which had opened on our lines. 
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Captain Shebbeare, an excellent officer, the Commandant 
of the 15th P.I., was unfortunately compelled by ill-health 
to leave just when active operations were commencing, but 
the regiment has been efficiently commanded by Lieut. Randall.” 

Captain (then Major) Shebbeare, V.C., haying died 
on the voyage from China to England, Major R. C. 
Germon succeeded to the command of the 15th Pioneer 
Regiment of Punjab Native Infantry on their return 
to India, and retained it until appointed Commandant 
of the 20th N.I. in October, 1861. 

In conformity with the 24th Pioneers, the establish¬ 
ment of the 15th was reduced to eight companies each 
of the strength noted below, by G.G.O. No. 400, 
dated 3rd of May, i86i, thus making a total of 712 all 
ranks. The following non-effective staff was also 
laid down:--i Subedar-major, i Drill Naik and 
Havildar, 8 Colour Havildars, 8 Pay Havildars, i Drum- 
major, I Fife-major. 

On the 13th of May, 1862, Subedar-major Natha 
Singh was presented with a sword of honour given 
by the Punjab Government for prompt action in report¬ 
ing a man who had come into the lines to preach 
sedition. 

From December, 1861, to July, 1862, a detachment 
of one company was furnished by the i5tb Pioneers as 
a garrison for the Fort at Ludhiana.^ The regiment 
remained at Jullundur till the loth of June, 1862, on 
which date it marched for the Hills, where it was 
ordered to work on its first Pioneering contract on 
the Hindustan-Tibet Road, which is the subject of 
another chapter. 

‘ I Subedar; i Jemedar; 5 Havildars; 5 Naiks; 2 Drummers; 75 Sepoys. 

Total 89* 



CHAPTER VII 


The Pioneers in the Umbeyla Expedition 
OF 1863 AND After 

The 24th at Peace—Waziristan, 1859 -60—The Frontier Troubles 
of 1857-63—^'Phe Formation of the Umbeyla Expedition—^The 
Advance into the Hills—^'I'he Swarming of the Clans—^l^he Alarm 
of Government—The Storming of the ‘Conical Hill’—The Cap¬ 
ture of Lalu and Umbeyla—^^Fhe Pioneers and the Ghazis— 
Finale—Bazai, 1865—The 32nd. in Bhutan, 1865, 

THE 24TH AT PEACE 

While the 15th had been earning the “bubble 
reputation” in China, the 24th had been at their 
cantonment settling down to the ways of a regular 
corps and discipline in peace time. It will be remembered 
that it was part of their “Articles of Association,” 
or the military equivalent thereto, that they should be 
employed, if Government so directed, on any civil 
works, and we shall find as the story progresses that 
they were often so requisitioned. The first occasion 
was on a work of very great importance, no less than 
a plan to drive a tunnel under the River Indus at 
Attock. This was to be part of the great north railway 
from Lahore to Peshawar. The tunnel was to be 
one and a quarter miles long, and to have its entrance 
100 feet above winter level, and 182 feet above the floor 
of the proposed tunnel, arrangements were to be made 
to flood it by syphon if need be. 

A trial drift tunnel was to be made first. 
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The work actually carried out (by the Pioneers) 
was as follows. On the east bank of the river a shaft 
168 feet deep, with eight feet extra for drainage, was 
sunk through the hard rock. On the west side a 
similar shaft—situated 1,505 feet from the first—was 
sunk ninety-three feet. The position of the west shaft 
being near the river edge, and much below the summer 
water level, a hollow pier of masonry was built to keep 
out the floods. From near the bottom of the shafts 
two galleries were pierced northwards for a distance 
of twenty-five feet, each six feet high and three feet 
wide, to meet the main drift of the same dimensions, 
which was carried under the river, and on the east side 
of the river at the level of the Grand Trunk Road, a 
gallery was driven to meet the vertical shaft. Owing 
to fissures in the rock, and the influx of water, both 
shafts were lined with brick masonry. The drift gallery 
beneath the torrent of the Indus was made with a 
slope of inclination of i in 300 towards the east, or 
Attock side, in order to drain off the water. The work 
throughout was performed by a small detachment of 
the 24th Punjab Infantry (Pioneers) aided and directed by 
six European miners, the object of the drift being to test 
the nature of the rock, and the feasibility and probable 
cost of carrying out a complete tunnel scheme.”* 

The scheme evolved consisted of a brick-lined 
tunnel 1,213 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 20 feet high, 
to extend underneath the river with a roadway eighty- 
two feet below the water low level. “It was proposed 
that the level of this under passage should be reached 
by descending tunnelled approaches on either side of 
the river, each on a grade of i in 20; the entrances 
being placed at 100 feet above the level of the winter 
flow—that is 182 feet above the floor of the actual 


* Extracts from Ways and Works in India, by G. W. MacGeorge. pp. 88-80 
Published London, 1894. o » r-i- y. 
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river tunnel. The total length of the complete gallery, 
including the approach grades, would have been 7,215 
feet or over one and a quarter miles. The tunnel was to 
be ventilated by air shafts placed 600 feet apart (except 
at the river section, where the distance would be longer) 
in the shape of hollow cut-water towers, having their 
summits placed above the reach of the floods, and the 
gallery was to be lighted throughout w'ith oil-gas manu¬ 
factured on the spot. Duplicate pumping engines were 
to be provided for keeping the tuimel clear of water, 
and provision was also made for its rapid flooding by 
means of a syphon at any time under military necessity. 
The estimated cost of this project was ^104,408.” 

As a preliminary measure the sum of 3^1,000 was 
sanctioned for the construction of “an experimental 
trial drift tunnel,” and in March, i860, the sinking of 
the necessary shafts on either bank of the river was 
commenced by military labour (i.e. the 24th Pioneers). 
I'he drift underneath the river—about six feet by 
three feet in section —and the vertical shafts on either 
bank were completed, but owing to excessive leakage 
the execution of the complete tunnel project was 
abandoned. 

WAZIRISTAN, 1859-60 

The Mutiny had left many lesser geese to be cooked 
along our borders, and those who have knowledge 
of the frontier of the last forty years will be amused 
to find their standing dish, the Kabul Khel Wazirs 
and the Mahsuds, as due for chastisement. The 
former occupy some of the land on that tongue of tribal 
territory between the Kurram and the Tochi and the 
Kohat-Bannu road, and were the first on the list. 
The Kabul Khel, a section of the larger group of 
the Utmanzai Wazirs, had a long list of crimes to be 
liquidated, culminating when Captain Mecham, of 
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Bengal Artillery, while being carried sick in a 
doolie on the Kohat-Bannu road, was attacked and 
murdered after defending himself, as long as he could, 
with his revolver. The maliks of this section refused 
to make any reparation or deliver up the murderers, 
and a small force was collected under General Chamber- 
lain in December, ’59, to which 100 men of the 24th 
Pioneers (as the 32nd were still called), under Lieut. 
Chalmers, lyere added. This force was a strong one 
consisting of the 2nd P.C., thirteen guns, and the 
major part of five battalions of the P.F.F., assembling 
at Kohat marched to Thai. Thence it was to move 
to Mandani, near Buland Khel, where the Kabul Khel 
had established an enceinte of strong sungars to guard 
the valley in which they had collected their flocks. But 
the Frontier Force and its commander had learnt most 
of the frontier game as it was played seventy years ago. 
The force assembled, as many have done since, at Buland 
Khel, surrounded by the watch-fires of the tribes in the 
hills; they expected an attack from the side of the Zaka 
Gorge, in which direction the Pioneers had been making 
a gun road. Chamberlain struck unexpectedly, however, 
by the Ghandiab Gorge, and drove the tribesmen from 
all their positions. Next day a foray captured all their 
winter stores, together with 5,000 sheep, 300 bullocks 
and 60 camels, while the Pioneers accompanied a small 
force to cover their destruction of towers. A minor 
feature of this little expedition was a rush of swords¬ 
men on a party of dismounted Guides Cavalry. 

In April, i860, the Indian Army was to have its 
first serious adventure with what is a hardy annual 
on the frontier to this day, the Mahsud-Waziris,* 
more usually known as “The Mahsuds. ” The bill 
of outrage against this powerful and not easily accessible 
tribe which, roughly speaking, occupied the hills 

'* Then spelt phonetically by the British as Mahsood-Wu’seerees. 
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jgtween the north of the Gomal trade route from Afghan 
Ghuzni was considerable. 

Caravan raidings on this route were their principal 
source of revenue for, as Falstaff said at Gadshill, 
“Young men must live and gorbellied knaves with fat 
purses are fair game.” 

Their attitude has always been due to their tiresome 
disposition and not to any British “forward” policy 
as some folk foolishly try to make out. The climax 
of their iniquities had been an attempt to capture 
and sack the frontier town of Tank in which resided 
a protected frontier Nawab of a settled Pawindah 
tribe. To carry out the long-needed punishment and 
settlement, and the ending of the raids and murders 
which called to High Heaven for redress, practically 
the whole of the Frontier Force with all its batteries, 
the Guides Cavalry, and 3rd P.C., with the 14th 
Punjab Infantry (long disbanded), Cureton’s Mooltanis, 
and a company of Sappers were required. Last and not 
least Chamberlain had asked for the 34th Pioneers, 
and 413 of them joined him. The force had assembled 
at Tank and at once marched up through the Takki 
Zam, that route through the Bhitanni Gates where 
so many of the Army, at one time or another, have 
earned their bread. He intended marching to the 
Mahsud metropolis at Makin and Kaniguram and out 
by Razmak to Bannu, a good useful round. The 
main resistance was expected at the famous inner 
door of Arnai Tangi,* but there was no previous 
experience to go on. The force passed up the Takki 
Zam, and bivouacked on the ragzaf by Khirgi, while 
the Pioneers reconnoitred the Hinis Tangi which still 
lay between the force and the more open valley in 
which stands the modern Jandola. The force camped 


* Tangi meaning a drawn-in tightness, a narrow cliff-bound gorge, 
t A Btony plateau. 
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a mile or two from Jandola on the road to the dread 
Arnai Tangi on a stony plain by the Ziarat of Palosin 
or Palosina. From there Chamberlain led the bulk 
of his force up through the Shamur Tangi, by which 
the troops were considerably awed.' 

With this column was a company of Pioneers under 
Chalmers, while another under Gustavinski remained 
at Palosin Ziarat with a brigade of infantry, some 
cavalry and guns under Colonel Lumsden. In those 
days the “perimeter” camp had not been devised 
even by the Frontier Force, and it was customary 
to remain in ordinary camp under the protection of 
strong entrenched or sungared piquets, as distinct 
from the modern habit, dating from the Mahsuds 
repeating this incident at Wana in 1894, of lying in 
a rectangular camp with the fighting troops facing 
outwards on the perimeter trench or barricade. Here 
was to occur the famous incident which until that of 
Wana aforesaid, held the field among frontier reminis¬ 
cences and occasions. A few sniping shots had disturbed 
the night of the 22nd April at Palosin, though not more 
than usual, but just as reveille was sounding, a volley 
was fired by the piquet in the rear of the camp, followed 
by the call to fall in; 3,000 tribesmen, led by the ghazis, 
who were prepared to die at dawn, overwhelmed the 
outlying piquets on a high bank behind the camp. 
There the bulk of them remained firing, beating drums 
and cheering 500 ghazis who charged sword in hand, 
into the open camp. So sudden was the attack that the 
camp was in great confusion and the ghazis got among 
the levies and stores. Lumsden ordered a Hindu com¬ 
pany of The Guides to attack the ridge where the bulk 
of the tribesmen clustered, and the troops in camp, 
as they rallied, proceeded to clear the camp at the 
bayonet’s point, whereon some desperate struggles 
took place. In front of the Pioneer camp, as the sun 
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rose, lay twenty-eight ghazi dead, out of 119 bodies 
found in the whole camp; forty more were found dead 
in a nullah hard by, and the tribes were seen to carry 
off many. The losses in camp were heavy, too, one of the 
piquets losing fifty killed and wounded, the Pioneers 
having two killed and thirteen wounded. It was over 
in half-an-hour, sharp and fierce while it lasted.* 

As soon as Chamberlain came back the whole force 
set off for the Arnai Tangi, which was secured before 
the Mahsuds had recovered from their severe losses. 
Above the Arnai is the Bararai Tangi, and this was 
found to be strongly fortified. The light mountain 
guns had little effect on the stone and tree-trunk 
abattis. From 4,000 to 7,000 Mahsuds were believed to 
be defending it. The storming of this position in three 
columns, involving also a turning movement, intro¬ 
duced some very sharp fighting, in which considerable 
casualties were inflicted and sustained. The 3rd P.I. 
bore the brunt of a fierce charge of swordsmen, which 
Chalmers, who commanded the Pioneers, describes it 
from a position above, as looking very nasty. Cham¬ 
berlain came up to Chalmers and ordered him to 
advance from his position, in support of the nullah, 
saying, “Chalmers, I depend on you, and the 24th. 
This is no time to hesitate and there is no use to turn 
back, as there is no place to go to if beaten.” 

Chalmers led the Mazhbis forward at steady pace, 
nursing them for the assault on the hill. But when he 
came to a small plateau on the hillside he found that 
the 3rd had rallied and had taken the position. Guns 
and wounded were in the open and these he took 
charge of. The enemy were now turned and had had 
enough; the Bararai was ours, and the force was able 
to march through the defile to Bangiwala, fifteen miles 

* Further on will be related the story of the ** Pioneer Piquet of the 3/34th 
Pioneers in the World War on this very same spot. 
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from Kaniguram. On the 5th Chamberlain marched 
easily enough into Kaniguram where he spent three 
days. The cold rain and bitter winds on the pass had 
knocked up many men, and the Pioneers employed 
themselves in making the beds from the houses in 
Kaniguram into camel litters for the sick, of which there 
were a considerable number. On the 9th Chamberlain 
marched to Datoi and next day occupied Makin which 
he proceeded to destroy, especially the numerous loop- 
holed towers. Makin, which is now close to our motor 
roads and cantonment of Razmak, is still famous for 
its groves of olives and apricot trees, its solid houses 
and its many towers, and is even served within a short 
distance by the Yanki motor ’buses which go through 
from Bannu to Wana. Its inaccessibility on which the 
Mahsuds set so much store, even after Tonochy’s 
famous raid, is now gone, and little Mahsud boys learn 
their criss-cross row and may become worse fiends 
than ever, or they may not. On the nth the heights 
were crowned with guns and piquets and the tribesmen 
saw the punishment so heartily earned by them, duly 
meted out. By evening, amid the yells of rage from 
the tribesmen on the hill-tops, Makin was in flames 
and all its defences burnt or blown up. In the end 
scornful cats eat horrid mice! On the 12th the two high 
towers which guarded the entrance to the village were 
also blown up, and the column marched home via 
Razmak and Razani and the Kaisora to Bannu. It 
had performed what in those days was a very remarkable 
feat of marching and fighting, armed, too, as the men 
were with Brown Bess or at best the Enfield muzzle¬ 
loading rifle. 

With Makin burned and Kaniguram only spared 
for a heavy fine, the Mahsud goose was fairly cooked 
for twenty years, when the disturbance of the Afghan 
War had its effect on them. 
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In 1869, ten years later, the Indian General Service 
Medal was given with a clasp for North-West Frontier 
which also included all the small expeditions on the 
Frontier which had taken place since 1849, and which 
had not been otherwise rewarded. 

The 24th now marched to Shumsabad, near Attock, 
in all the heat of summer on the Indus, but Chalmers 
writes, “That despite it all the men were just as smart 
as ever. They are splendidly drilled, their barracks 
are notoriously the cleanest and neatest in India, their 
clothes, when off duty, the most snowy white possible, 
we have the best native band but two I have seen.” 
So much for John Lawrence’s experiment with an 
outcaste folk! It should, however, be remembered that 
a good many of the Native officers were of a higher 
caste of Sikh, as the Mazhbis then had neither intellect 
nor education, or indeed prestige enough, to hold such 
posts. 

THE FRONTIER TROUBLES OF 1857-63 

The 15th Pioneers were not long to enjoy the rest 
of Jullundur after their return from Tartary, for there 
was now about to ensue that frontier embroglio which 
considerably altered the constitution of the army, 
as well as our outlook on tribal dangers. By now the 
new Bengal line had been formed and the 15th and 
24th Pioneers became the 23 rd and 32nd Regiments 
of Sikh Pioneers, and by such they will now be known. 
The fame of the Pioneers at Delhi, Lucknow, and in 
China was now so established that they were looked 
on as an indispensable adjunct to any force, and the 

•• Allusion has been made to the anomaly that the younger regiment should 
have the senior number. No explanation has ever been given, but we can 
imagine that in the hasty numbering of the impromptu Irregulars of the 
Punjab in 1857, the number 15 had been retained for some class of men who 
had not materialized, the Mazhbi Pioneers being allotted 24. The corps 
for which 15 had Ix-en retained did not materialize, and this number was 
vacant when the second corps was raised. 
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mbeyla country, with its lack of roads, was to call 
forth the energy of both corps. 

The story of Umbeyla begins with that of the 
“Hindustani Fanatics” whose origin was far earlier, 
before the British flag flew in the north. This pestilent 
nest of fanatical exiles, often self-made exiles from India, 
had been a thorn in the side of authority, especially 
Sikh authority, ever since their foundation by Sayad 
Ahmad Shah of Bareilly, a follower of Amir Khan the 
Pindari leader in 1817, who had settled in the Yusafzai 
tribal hills on the right bank of the Indus above Attock. 

The country with which we have to deal lies to 
the south of Buner and Swat and here forty years 
previously, one of those saintly adventurers who have 
always managed to beguile the credulous and simple 
Pathan, made his appearance. This man was the 
Sayad Ahmad Shah of Bareilly aforesaid and ac¬ 
companying him were about forty Hindustani Fanatics. 
The presence of such a disturbing element on the Sikh 
borders as they then were, was soon felt, as the Pathans 
listened to the preachings and promises of plunder, 
and very little persuasion was needed to make them 
declare a Holy War against the Sikhs. This led to an 
expedition being sent against the combined forces of 
the Fanatics and the Yusafzais by the Sikhs in 1831, 
in which the former were utterly defeated. Those 
who survived retired to the village of Sitana to recuperate, 
their lost fortunes, and when the annexation of the 
Punjab came about further expeditions, this time under 
British arms, were necessary. But the power of the 
Hindustanis was never properly crushed and although 
they were driven from their stronghold at Sitana, 
they only retired further into the hills to settle at 
Malka, some twenty-five miles north-east of Umbeyla. 

After Sitana had been destroyed the Fanatics renewed 
their activities and increased their numbers to such an 
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extent that they came down and fortified themselves 
at Siri, a peak just above their old haunt at Sitana. 
The Yusafzai tribesmen, contrary to their engage¬ 
ments, allowed them free passage through their territory, 
and a further series of raids took place. 

During the troubles of ’57-’59, their crimes had been 
constant till at last General Cotton had in 1857 raided 
them and destroyed their settlement. Joined, however, 
by Moslem irreconcilables from the scenes of the 
Mutiny, they had established themselves again at 
Malka, on Mahabun mountain, and had been for 
two or three years a pestilential influence. In July, 
1863, they exceeded their limits beyond all bounds, and 
attacked the Guides at Topi, and Government decided 
that the day of reckoning could no longer be delayed. 
The assembly of an expeditionary force at Nawakila, 
six miles from the Daran Pass, was the next move. 
This place was some twenty miles from Mardan and 
midway between the two routes of entry into the 
Umbeyla country via the Daran and Umbeyla Passes 
respectively. The choice of Nawakila as a place of 
assembly would leave the enemy undecided as to which 
route we actually intended to take, and lead him to 
disperse his forces accordingly, in order to defend 
both routes. 

Mahabun, the great mountain that overhangs the 
Indus and the plain of Yusafzai, had long been regarded 
with great interest, as the only possible site corresponding 
to Arrian’s account of Alexander’s storming of Rock 
of Aornos.* The massif of Mahabun is almost entirely 

* The inaccessibility of the trans-Indus Mountains had prevented close 
■examination. Just before the War, Sir Aurel Stein examined Mahabuni 
under tribal escort and decided that it could not be the place and suggested 
that the story of Aornos was a myth. Since the World War, however, oiu: 
influence had extended, and Sir Aurel was able to go further afield. He now, 
on a mountain top a few miles further up the Indus gorges, discovered a 
few years ago a site which exactly fits the somewhat detailed account of the 
ancient story. 
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isolated except close to the Indus, by the pass of 
Umbeyla, some fifteen miles inland from the Indus, 
and the Chumla Valley which curls round behind the 
mountains. It was by this route, through the territory 
of acquiescent tribes, that it was hoped to reach the 
hornets’ nest. The said hornets, being Wahabis, were 
somewhat antagonistic to the religious leaders in the 
valley, including the Akhund Sahib of Swat, and the 
expedition to shake out the nest seemed feasible enough. 

THE FORMATION OF THE UMBEYLA EXPEDITION 

At this juncture both the 23rd and 32nd Pioneers 
had just returned from roadraaking in the Hills, the 
23rd from the Hindustan-Tibet road, whence they 
had been ordered to escort the Viceroy’s Camp from 
Kalka to Sialkot, and then proceed to their cantonments 
at Mian Mir; and the 32nd from the Choi Hills, near 
Campbellpiir, after which they had settled down in 
the Peshawar Valley. When the orders were received 
for them to join the expedition, the 32nd were nearer 
the scene of oper^itions and they were able to get to the 
assembly sooner than the 23rd, who had first to deposit 
the Viceroy’s Camp and then come on up the Grand 
Trunk Road. 

The 32nd marched from Peshawar on the 7th of 
October, 1863, via Nowshera and Mardan, and reached 
Nawakila towards the middle of the month where 
they joined the main column composed of the following 
troops 

Half C/19 R A. 

71st Highland Light Infantry 

101 St Royal Bengal Fusiliers 

3rd Punjab Infantry (now disbanded) 

6th Punjab Infantry (now 6/i3th F.R.) 

1 Company S. & M. 
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An advance column had proceeded ahead in order 
to enter the enemy country and reconnoitre the route, 
or Umbeyla, as far as Surkhawai, consisting of: 

Peshawar Mt. Train (now 3rd Mt, Battery) 

Hazara Mt. Train (now 4th Mt. Battery) 
ist Punjab Infantry (now i/i3th F.F.) 

5th Gurkhas 

Guides Cavalry i squadron 

I ith Bengal Cavalry (now 5th K.E.O. Probyn’s Lancers) 

5th Punjab Infantry (now 5/13th F.R.) 

20th Punjab Infantry (now 4/i5th P.R.) 

The above force known as the Peshawar column, 
was under the command of Brigadier-General Neville 
Chamberlain. 

Another column was formed in Hazara on the hither- 
side of the Indus, in case the tribes of the Black 
Mountain should bear a hand at the game. 

It should be remembered that though the Punjab 
Government expected some fighting, it had arranged 
with the Bunerwals that they should not oppose the 
march of a force through their country to exterminate 
the Hindustani Fanatics. The columns had assembled 
in the Yusafzai plain, near the hills, and it was intended 
merely to enter the first line of hills by the Surkhawai 
or Umbeyla Pass, establish a strong base there, and 
thence despatch a lighter force to Sitana. But the 
race is not always to the swift nor victory to the strong. 


Cf 


THE ADVANCE INTO THE HILLS 

The main column marched from Nawakila at i a.m. 
on the 20th of October and reached Rustam by 7 a.m. 
The villagers, who here were well-disposed towards us, 
had lit a line of fires to guide the way for our column 
and the account of an eye-witness well describes the 
scene at dawn. “At last came the chill wind that always 
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precedes the first streak of day, so well-known to 
everyone who has marched by night in India; then a 
greyish light, and the first note of some wild bird from 
the jungle, and then the jagged hill-line began to show 
out, high against the eastern sky. Presently the day 
broke, the force mounted a long slope and halted 
in echelon of regiments on high ground above the 
Rustam bazaar.” A hasty meal finished, the column 
was again on foot, and after leaving the round tower 
and mud walls of Rustam to the left, one small valley 
after another opened upon them, till they gained the 
foot of the Umbeyla Pass. The 32nd, however, were 
not so lucky, as they were detailed as rearguard to 
the column. The route was extremely difficult and there 
were constant delays in the transport. The field guns 
were horse-draWn as far as possible and transferred 
to elephants when horses could go no further. It was 
not till late in the afternoon that the head of the column 
reached the camp of the leading columns that had gone 
out the day before. It was originally intended by General 
Chamberlain ■ tb penetrate into the open Charnla 
valley in which was situated the village of Umbeyla, 
but the road proved so bad that, though the main body 
reached the halt of the advanced column before dark, 
the artillery were not in till midnight. 

The 32nd, busy in helping the rear-guard and the 
artillery, bivouacked so far back as Surakhai, and it 
was not indeed till two or three days later that all the 
transport and artillery were in camp.* 

The Infantry the day before had marched into the 
pass in secfions, but had soon broken into fours and 
theTi to file, and eventually scrambled along as best 
they could. The whole force was thus crowded into 
a small plateau on the further side of the crest. 

♦ The author was present at Dargai and the passing of the Chagru Kotal 
in 1897, and saw very much the same thing happen there under even worse 
conditions. 
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It was this small camp that events to be described 
compelled the commander to adopt, extend and fortify 
for the present, putting, however, some of his troops 
and transport below in the bed of the gorge. 

Brigadier-General Chamberlain thus describes it: 

“ On the left the position was enclosed by the Guru Mountain, 
which divides the Umbeyla Pass from Buner. This mountain, 
which is esitimated roughly to be 6,000 feet, rises in a succession 
of ridges, steep but not precipitous, running generally parallel 
to the pass; occasional plateaux and knolls are found on its 
sides, which afforded convenient and safe situations for our 
piquets (Eagle’s Nest Point, Fir Tree Point and Rock Point). 
The sides of the Guru mountain were clothed, with fir trees 
of a large growth, interspersed on the lower slopes with the 
wild fig and date tree; a remarkable mixture of the vegetation 
of a cold and of a tropical climate. 

*‘To the front of the camp the pass widened as it descended, 
and opened out into little plateaux, which at last met the plain 
of Chamla. The latter was distant about three miles from the 
camp, and had the appearance of being well cultivated, with a 
stream flowing through the middle of it, the head of which gave 
water to the camp. 

** A range of hills, much lower than the Guru, was on the right, 
and was crowned by our piquets. (Standard Point, Crag Piquet, 
Water Piquet and finally right away on the right, Conical Hill, 
which was not however piquetted.) To the rear, but far away, 
was seen the plain of Yusafzai.” 

On the morning of the 22nd of October, the 23 rd 
rear-guard being then at no great distance from the 
camp, it w^as considered that a forward preliminary 
reconnaissance might be made down the other side 
of the pass towards Umbeyla, while at the same time 
the Sappers and Miners could improve the road. The 
32nd, in addition to acting as rearguard and helping 
the transport, improved the road by which the column 
had advanced. After they reached camp on the 23rd 
of October, they were employed on constructing piquets 
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and strengthening the defences of the camp. As the 
result of the reconnaissance referred to, on the zznd 
morning, it was seen that the enemy had been greatly 
reinforced, and so General Chamberlain decided to con¬ 
solidate his position before making any further move. 

Now, however, as is so often the case on the frontier, 
the unexpected happened. An irhmense gathering of 
tribes, quite unconnected with this particular trouble, 
stirred by the misrepresentation of the fanatics aforesaid, 
and their religious fervour stimulated by the Akhund 
of Swat, now surged round the camp. On the 26th of 
October the enemy made an attack in force on the left 
and front of the camp piquets. Eagle’s Nest was heavily 
engaged and valiantly defended by the 20th Punjabis, 
while the Mazhbis were holding a piquet in the vicinity . 
of the pass against which the tribesmen hurled themselves 
—Lieut. T. H. T. Drake of the 32nd being wounded. 

The political authorities, now the principal intelligence 
agents, were astounded to find the whole area ablaze— 
the men of Swat and Buner, the Mahmunds, the 
Ranizais, the men from Panjkora and beyond, with 
countless banners. General Chamberlain, too, realized 
the seriousness of the occasion, and that more troops, 
and troops of the most reliable kind were wanted, 
and these were to include the 33 rd Pioneers. 

While awaiting these there was a lull in the operations, 
during which the 32nd were constantly employed in 
their dual role of pioneering and infantry work. During 
the first few days of November, the enemy contented 
themselves with firing into our breastworks. Taking 
advantage of the lull .General Chamberlain commenced 
a road from our right defences to the rear, over the 
slopes of the Mahabun, which when finished would 
render the force independent of the Umbeyla Pass route. 
In the course of this road work the covering troops to 
the 32nd Pioneers and Sappers were engaged, though not 
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leriously, every day. The abandonment of the Pass route 
rendered it unnecessary to maintain a hold on the Guru 
Mountain piquets, hence these were withdrawn and the 
piquets on the right of the camp strengthened. 

The 3and were ordered to accompany a column^ 
to recover the bodies of a w^orking party that had 
been fallen on, and almost overwhelmed the previous 
day (November 6th). Small parties of the enemy 
appeared, but these were quickly dispersed and driven 
into the plain below. Having collected the bodies of 
seven British and twenty-eight Indian officers and men, 
the force returned to camp without incurring any 
casualties. It appears that the enemy also had suffered 
severely the day before, and were resting on their oars. 


THE SWARMING OF THE CLANS 

A few days after this affair an action ensued that cost 
the column and the Punjab Irregular Force the loss of 
its Commander, Brigadier-General Neville Chamberlain. 

The unexpected swarming of the clans from far 
and near has been referred to. The British camp 
encircled by hills, on the edge of a typical frontier 
valley, was surrounded on three sides. The tribal 
banners flew thick on every hilltop. The daily convoy 
required the best part of one of the two infantry 
brigades composing the force to bring it in. The 
modern perimeter camp as a stereotyped method of 
safety had not been developed, but breastworks on 
the edge of the camp were well enough understood, 
and round the camp was a ring of piquets on any 
feature that the enemy might turn to advantage. 

It must be remembered that there were no breech¬ 
loaders. The muzzle-loading Enfield Rifle had not 

^Peshawar Mt. Train; loist Foot; Guides; 4th Gurkhas; 3znd 

Pioneers. 



yet been converted to the breech-loading Snider. The 
tribesmen had muskets and jezails, 'i.e., matchlocks 
and flintlocks of local make. The Bengal Army that 
mutinied over the Enfield cartridges had fortunately 
not received the weapon save experimentally, and that 
chiefly at the Musketry Schools. The Enfield, therefore, 
had not, fortunately also, as it was a long range weapon, 
found its way into tribal hands. The tribesmen’s jezails 
fired from a hilltop had a long range, but the swords¬ 
men were the dangerous factor. Anywhere north ol 
the Khaiber, the tribesmen were daring swordsmen, 
especially with a gang of religious fanatics to lead the 
way. In Afridi lands, in tribal opinion, cold steel was 
not held in esteem, and it was not till he stole rifles, 
that the Afridi became a formidable enemy. Not so 
the men of Swat and Buner; ‘ cold steel shall be your 
master ’ was their motto, and they were now prepared 
to swarm into our piquets and camps, sword in hand. 

On the night of i2th of November the gathering 
clans commenced another series of attacks on our 
piquets. The Crag especially became a bone of con¬ 
tention, and a point of honour. 

The defenders beat off the clansmen throughout 
the night, but needed relief in the morning. Shortly 
after this had taken place, the piquet was again attacked 
and this time in such force that the garrison were 
forced to retire down the hill. General Chamberlain, 
who was in the camp, saw what was happening at 
the Crag, and immediately ordered up the loist Foot 
to retake it. He had ordered his troops to undertake 
a desperate and vital task, and considered it his duty 
to share it with them. While leading the loist and 
71st H.L.I., who were already on the spot, he was hit 
badly in the forearm. He, however, continued to 
direct the advance until the tribesmen were driven 
from the hills and the Crag retaken. 
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Storming the Crag Piqiiff, Umbeyla. 1863 
(23rd Pioneers) 




Pioneer Memories 
Diwangiri, Bhootan. 1865 
(32nd Pioneers) 
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General Chamberlain’s casualty was a serious one. 
He was practically the only commander who had any 
frontier experience, which was then a new phase. His 
service in Afghanistan as a lad, and experience since 
assuming command of the Punjab Irregular Force had 
taught him all there was to know about tribal warfare. 
To the 32nd he was a loss, since he had known them at 
Delhi, while the 23rd, now on the way up, were com¬ 
manded by his younger brother, Charles Chamberlain. 


TIIE ALARM OF GOVERNMENT 

The unexpected turn of events had somewhat 
paralysed the Government of India and that of the 
Punjab. The two former bodies were actually in favour 
of withdrawal, but Mr. James, the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, and the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh 
Rose, stood out hianfully. They knew how feebleness 
at the centre had induced the Kabul disasters, and how 
our prestige on the frontier thus flouted would lead 
to many years of fresh outrage. At this juncture 
unfortunately, Lord Elgin, the Governor-Genei-al, 
died, on his way to take part at a big gathering at 
Lahore. The troops assembling for his escort, three 
battalions and the 93rd Highlanders from Sialkot, 
were at once ordered to Yusufzai, ^and several more 
corps were also marched up to the Indus.* It is well 
to remind ourselves that the railway had hardly got 
beyond I^ahore. In fact even when, sixteen years 
later, the Second Afghan War broke out, railhead was 
only at Jhelum. Officers and men who are accustomed 
to see broad gauge trains roll into the troop-sidings at 
Mian Mir (Lahore Cantonment) and Rawalpindi to 
take them up to the scene of trouble, would in those 

* Happily Sir William Dennison, the acting Viceroy, from Madras, had 
the stmnge’st views on the dangers of our taking a rebuff. 
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had two or three weeks of hurried forced 
marches in front of them, before they would get to any 
spot where the tribal banners waved on the hill-tops. 

Major-General Garvock, commanding at Peshawar, 
took over command, but Sir Hugh Rose, who felt 
that the emergency might almost demand his presence, 
had proposed to Government that he should himself 
take command,'telegraphed that no important offensive 
action should be taken till he arrived. Mr. James, the 
chief political, however, advised General Garvock 
that, politically, matters demanded an offensive move 
at once, lest worst befall on the whole border. In 
the meantime Captain Fred Roberts, V.C., was sent 
forward to arrange a suitable camping ground for a 
large reserve force which the Commander-in-Chief 
considered essential. He, together with Colonel J. 
Adye, from Headquarters, were sent up by the Chief 
to bring him definite reports of the lay of the land. 
Roberts writes describing his arrival in camp; 

“We listened to many tales of the gallantry of the British 
officers. The names of Brownlow, Keyes and Hughes were on 
everyone’s lips, and Brownlow’s defence of the Eagle’s Nest 
on the 26th of October and of the Crag Piquet on the 12th 
November, spoke volumes for his coolness and pluck, and for 
the implicit faith reposed in him by the men of the 20th Infantry, 
the regiment he had raised in 1857 when but a subaltern.’’ 

Subsequent to the first attacks on the Eagle’s Nest 
similar fierce attacks were made for some three weeks 
while the reinforcements were coming up, and the 
fierce capture and re-capture of the Crag Piquet 
occurred. But the arrival of reinforcements c.alled 
for an extension of the camp area and water, so on 
the x8th of November a brigade had gone out to take 
what is known as the Water Ridge, and with this 
went the 32nd. The Ridge was carried by the ist 
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and 6th Punjab Infantry, and then the Pioneers got 
to work, their doings being very favourably reported 
on by Alec Taylor, the chief Engineer. 

The Headquarters and a wing of the 23 rd Pioneers 
had arrived at Nowshera on the 7th of October, the 
other wing being detained at the Viceroy's camp till 
the 7th of November when they, too, hurried up. 
Both wings, however, marched into the camp of the 
Umbeyla force by the 24th and 29th of November 
respectively, and at once, with the 32nd, were set to 
improving camp roads, exits, etc., in readiness for 
the main advance that was to come. Another Chamber- 
lain was in camp, hardly less famous than Neville, he 
of Skinner’s Horse who had disarmed the Mooltan 
garrison early in ’57. lie writes (to his sister) of his 
Pioneer brother and the wmunded general, who was 
still in camp as he was when wounded during the 
siege of Delhi. 

** Whilst Neville is asleep I answer your letter. I was charmed 
to find him as well as ever, but I think this was due to the excite¬ 
ment of Charlie’s* and my arrival on the same day. . . . We 
have now sixteen guns, 40D cavalry, four European and eleven 
Native Infantry Regiments in the camp in the Pass—in all about 
8,000 or 9,000. Neville had only 5,000 and beat the enemy off.” 

Now Neville himself dictates. 

“You may suppose how glad I was to be joined by both 
Crawford and Charlie who joined the same day.” 

With the 23rd Pioneers had come the 7th Fusiliers, 
the 93rd Highlanders and the 3rd Sikhs, and matters 
were now getting ready for an assumption of the 
offensive. Eveiyone in the camp was alert and eager 
to give back with interest all that they had received, 

* Captain Charles Chamberlain had been with the 23rd in China and 
had then been posted to the temporary command of the 15th Mooltanis. 
On the command of the 23rd becoming vacant Sir Hugh Rose gave it to 
him. 
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while the twin Pioneer Regiments were busy in a friendly 
rivalry, often to recur, in carrying out works of all sorts. 

General Garvock had arrived and was still in 
command, and before him was a situation that in 
addition to the general situation on the frontier, 
required both military and political happening, the 
latter to detach if possible the Bunerwals, who would 
not have been in the present galere had not the Hindus¬ 
tanis succeeded in upsetting them after they had 
agreed to let the British pass to Malka and Sitana. 
The enemy before the British were really in two 
separate parties, one the Buner and Chamla tribes, 
the other the 6,000 clansmen from the north who had 
marched down, their banners in the breeze, with the 
Akhund of Swat, to support the Hindustanis whose 
own fighting strength was but 300, made up for by an 
excess of religious fervour mingled with anti-British bile 
and venom. Peace proposals and discussions that had 
been in progress had come to nought. An advance to 
Umbeyla itself was therefore determined on,* which 
involved first driving a large gathering from the upland 
village of Lalu on the hills beyond, but part of the 
range on which stood the Crag Piquet. 

THE STORMING OF THE ‘CONICAL HILL’ 

Between Lalu, however, and our own position 
beyond the Crag Piquet on the slopes of Mahabun 
itself, stood a hilltop known as the ‘ Conical Hill ’ with 
spurs right and left forijiing an admirable barrier 
between the British and Lalu. On this, behind stone 
walls and parapets and amid large rocks and boulders 
that aflforded ample cover, were some 4,000 tribesmen 
with a host of banners, dancing and shouting defiance 

* The political argument in favour of a prompt offensive compelled General 
Garvpck to make this forward move in spite of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
telegram. 
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from the sky-line, just outside the range of the mountain 
gun of that period. 

On the 15th of December the troops moved out to 
attack the Conical Hill and Lalu, in what was to 
prove to be the decisive action of the campaign fought 
with a determination and fierceness that has rarely 
been seen since on the frontier hills. 

The force moved in two columns, the first to attack, 
the second to support, and both the Pioneer Regiments 
found themselves detailed for the post of honour in 
the First Column. 


Second Column 
(Lieut.-Col. Wylde, Guides) 
Peshawar Mountain Train 
loist Fusiliers 
Guides Infantry 
3rd Sikhs 
5th Gurkhas 


First Column 
(Col. Turner, 98th Ft.) 

Hazara Mountain Train 
7th Fusiliers 
3rd P.I. 

4th Gurkhas 
33 rd Pioneers 
3and Pioneers 
I Co. S. and M, 

The First Column formed under cover of the Crag 
Piquet and moved off with the 4th Gurkhas and 3rd 
P.L in advance, the 7th Fusiliers following, the two 
Pioneer Corps behind the rest of the main body, the 
32nd being the rearguard. The advance was made 
from the Water Piquet, and up the crest of the ridge 
overlooking the piquet on which were hostile detach¬ 
ments. These being driven in, the column found 
that they looked down on a valley 200 yards wide 
which separated them from the Conical Hill. As soon 
as the Hazara Train had got its guns into action on 
the ridge the two Pioneers Corps were sent off to 
secure a height on our right, the possession of which 
should enable the enemy’s position to be turned. The 
height in question was strongly held, and the tribesmen 
opened a sharp fire from their matchlocks and zamhiiraks. 
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me latter a light cannon on a tripod that was not much 
more than a large matchlock. The Pioneers, alternatively 
firing and advancing, arrived within charging distance, 
and then stormed it, with no very great loss. 

While this was in progress the Second Column had 
passed under Crag Piquet, the 5th Gurkhas leading, 
and occupied a ridge in continuation of that just 
carried by the Pioneers, and on their left. Both columns 
were then in place for an attack on the Conical Hill. 
This meant, unavoidably, that the Pioneers would be 
separated from their own brigade. 

*‘The hill-sides were rocky, precipitous and scarped by 
nature; and the summit, strongly occupied, was strengthened 
by stone sangars offering no ordinary obstacle. The ascent 
would have been a matter of considerable difficulty under 
any circumstances. Below it and to the left was the hamlet 
of Banda, strongly protected by artificial defences. On the 
bugle sounding for the assault, under cover of the mountain 
guns . . . the two columns advanced. . , . The First 
Column advanced down the hill across the valley (i.e. under 
cover of the fire of the Pioneers) and up the other side and in 
ten minutes was driving the enemy down the opposite side of 
the heights. In the Second Column the loist made straight 
for the highest peak, the Guides taking a point a little below 
(i.e. just on the left of the Pioneers). The loist leaping into 
the breastworks, bayoneted some thirty of its defenders, and 
the Guides, turning the position under a shower of stones, 
shot and cut down numbers as they retreated. . . , The enemy, 
some 2,000 in number, were now in full flight towards the 
hamlet of Banda and were rapidly pursued by men of both 
columns, the Guides and the 23rd Pioneers having the honour 
of reaching the hamlet at the same time.'’ 


THE CAPTURE OF LALU AND UMB.EYLA 

Colonel Turner commanding the First Column now 
pushed on the pursuit in the direction of Lain, which 
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he occupied with his troops and bivouacked there for 
the night. At the same time Lieut.-Colonel Wylde 
continued to occupy the heights of Conical Hill in 
order to cover the operations in the direction of Lain, 
and he too bivouacked in this position for the night 
of the 15th-16th.* 

Early on the morning of the i6th of December, 1863, 
the operations were continued against the main body of 
the enemy who had retreated in the direction of 
Umbeyla village. As the country here allowed the 
cavalry to participate in the operations, they and some 
more troops were ordered out from camp to help and 
co-operate with Colonel Turner^s and Wylde’s Columns. 
The position occupied by the enemy was well chosen 
on a low ridge covering all the approaches to Umbeyla, 
and their standards of many colours were visible on 
the prominent hillocks. 

The enemy, seeing that his left would eventually 
be turned by the First Column (in which it will be 
remembered were the 23rd and 32nd Pioneers), 
abandoned this position and retreated towards the 
Buner Pass. ^ 

As soon as the Second Column had begun to descend 
from Conical Hill, the First Column, which was in 
Lalu and thus had a shorter distance to cover to 
Umbeyla, moved off. The 3rd P.L pavssed down the 
spur which ran parallel to that by which Lieut.-Colonel 
Wylde’s column was descending, and so protected 
the right flank, the 4th Gurkhas marched down the 
next parallel ridge, and the main body consisting of 
the 23rd Pioneers in advance, Fusiliers, Sappers, and 
the Hazara Mountain Train, proceeded down the 
gorge leading from the village of Lain to that of 
Umbeyla. The 32nd Pioneers crowned the heights 

♦The total casualties during the first day were sixteen killed and sixty 
wounded, of which the 23rd Pioneers suffered two and five respectively, while 
the enemy suffered much more severely. 
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and effected a parallel movement covering the right 
flank. The path was steep, and it was not till 2.30 p.m. 
that Colonel Turner debouched with his column into 
it. By this time the Second Column, although they 
had further to go, had deployed immediately opposite 
the village of Umbeyla, and so Colonel Turner was 
ordered to try and cut off the rear of the enemy from 
the Pass as they retreated. 

“With this in view he formed a line of the 23rd Pioneers 
and Left Wing of the 32nd Pioneers, with the Right Wing of 
that regiment in column of companies at wheeling distance, 
left in front, and directed their advance along the south-western 
face of the village of Umbeyla, the Left Wing of the 7th Ropl 
Fusiliers forming the reserve. After passing the village, which 
was in flames, the Right Wing of the 32nd was brought up in 
prolongation of the line to the right. The advance was steadily 
continued in the same order to within about 800 yards ot the 
mouth of the pass, when the enemy opened a furious fire of 
matchlock and zamburaks, which was returned by the line as 
it continued to advance. As a large body of the enemy were 
observed moving to their right and beyond the left flank. 
Colonel Turner moved two companies from the reserve of 
Fusiliers. 

THE PIONEERS AND THE GHAZIS 

“Seeing these movements, the enemy made a furious on¬ 
set, sword in hand, upon the left flank of the line (i.e. on the 
Pioneers), which was how in broken ground covered with 
jungle. Some 250 blue-clad fanatics burst forth from a ravine 
waving their banners and attacked the Pioneer Regiments. 
The 33rd and 33nd were staggered for a moment by the sudden¬ 
ness of the onslaught, and in a moment five of their officers 
were on the ground—Lieut. G. Alexander of the 23rd being 
killed, and Captain C. F. F. Chamberlain and Lieut. C. D. P. 
Nott of the 23rd, ahd Major T. Wheeler and Lieut. F. H. 
B. Marsh of the 32nd wounded. But turning quickly on their 
assailants, the Pioneers rallied and destroyed the whole of them, 
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_allowing one to escape. Upwards of two hundred of their 

bodies lay upon the field, forty of whom were Hindustanis. 
Flushed with success, the Pioneer Regiments now pushed forward 
into the Pass, driving the enemy before them.” 

Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., then Major 
Roberts, A.Q.M.G., who was with Wylde’s Column, 
had conveyed the order to Colonel Turner for this 
movement which led to the assault on the Pioneers, and 
in his Forty-one Years in India, he says that: 

“Just at that moment a band of Ghazis furiously attacked 
the left flank, which was at a disadvantage, having got into 
broken ground, covered with low jungle. In a few seconds 
five of the Pioneer British officers were on the ground,—one 
killed and four wounded; numbers of the men were knocked 
over, and the rest, staggered by the suddenness of the assault, 
fell back on the reserve, where they found the needed support, 
for the Fusiliers stood as firm as a rock. At the critical moment 
when the Ghazis made their charge, Wright, the A.A.G. and 
I, being close by, rushed in among the Pioneers and called on 
them to follow us; as we were personally known to the men of 
both regiments, they quickly pulled themselves together and 
responded to our efforts to rally them.” 

Thus it appears from the above that Lord Roberts 
was chiefly responsible in rallying the Pioneers, but 
the next account shows that Captain Chamberlain 
found that they had been able to do so on their own. 

This interesting account of the Ghazi charge has 
been communicated to the 32nd history by Mr. John 
Campbell, of Kilberry, Argyllshire, then a subaltern 
in the 93rd Highlanders. 

“1 happened to be looking on when the zoo Ghazis made 
their splendid charge on the two Muzbee regiments, and I 
shall never forget the scene. Early on the morning of the i6th 
December, Colonel Probyn went up the hill with his own cavalry 
and that of the Guides to join the force at Laloo. The guns 
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of Griffin’s Battery were to remain at the top of the gorge 
till the force got on to the plain, and then join them. The 
force appeared about i p.m. and the guns went down the gorge 
on elephants. There were a great many of the enemy between 
the foot of the hills and the village of Umbeyla, but as the force 
advanced they all scuttled into the hills behind the village. 
Our force advanced over the plain, the loist with a lot of natives 
on the left of Umbeyla, and the 7th Fusiliers to the right. Behind 
the village the 23rd and 32nd Muzbee Sikhs were charged by 
a body of the enemy and were rather taken aback, but they 
recovered themselves quickly and made a charge on the nigger^, 
of whom they killed over two hundred. They were with two 
exceptions, Hindustanis. They came on out of a narrow and 
deep nullah madly—with tulwars. Alexander of the 231 d was 
killed and Charlie Chamberlain, Nott and Marsh* of the same 
regiment were wounded. One officer of the 32nd was also 
wounded (Major Wheeler). The 23rd and 32nd w'ere the only 
regiments engaged. 

“As far as I can remember Charlie Chamberlain, a Major, 
was commanding the two Muzbee regiments when the Ghazis 
attacked the left flank of the 32nd, and he rode.up to the left 
flank to encourage the men, and had not time to get there before 
they rallied on their own initiative. Chamberlain was riding 
a white pony and got a nasty wipe on the face from a tulwar. 
These two Muzbee Regiments were within a few yards of the 
nullah before they could see that there was any nullah at all; 
it was very deep and narrow. The Ghazis left their matchlocks, 
etc., in the nullah, and came on with tulwars only. They rushed 
at the left of the 32nd, and came down the front of the two 
regiments, cutting and slashing away with their tulwars, and 
every one of them was killed. They came out to die and they 
did die, but they did some mischief. The whole affair did not 
take three minutes I think. The 93rd and 71st were holding 
the camp in the Pass, and I have always thought it lucky that 
I happened to be loolung on when this charge and counter¬ 
charge took place. 

“ The Pioneer casualties in this action were, besides the five 
B.O.’s already mentioned, 23rd four killed and two I.O.’s and 

♦ Marsh actually belonged to the 32nd. 
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thirty-eight wounded, 32nd three killed and one 1.0. and 
eighteen wounded, which proves the severity of the charge, the 
total being seventy-one. The firing ceased about half-past 
four and the troops bivouacked for their second night out in 
the open. Thus terminated the first important combined 
action of the sister regiments, in which they had but gloriously 
. upheld the honour of the Muzbee, their regiments, and the 
Khalsa and the Crown. As in the days of old in the Khalsa 
armies the Muzbee were in the front of the fight and bore the 
first onslaught of the enemy. Pushed back at first by weight 
of numbers and the suddenness of the attack, they soon rallied, 
and killed every single Hindustani Fanatic of those two hundred, 
‘not allowing one to escape.* 




FINALE 

The night of the i6th of December, 1863, was a 
memorable one for both the 23 rd and the 32nd, especially 
the former. The fierce elation of victory was damped by 
their severe loss, and marred by cold and exposure. Some 
of the officers had their great coats, but the men had been 
separated from theirs in the morning. Tired though the 
troops w'ere, few attempted to sleep on the cold rocky 
ground in the heavy dew and frost, standing around fires 
all night. But their day’s work had ended the war. 

The attack on the Pioneers was made almost entirely 
by the Hindustani Ghazis, the very object of our 
punitive efforts, who had practically exterminated 
themselves on the bayonets of the Mazhbis. 

During the night the bulk of the tribesmen whom 
the influence and misrepresentations of the Hindustanis 
had brought to the gathering fled towards their homes. 
The menace was over. 

The action of General Garvock and Mr. James 
was then fully justifiable and two plans of action 
now offered. The first was to send a strong force to 
Malka and destroy it, but this would entail a delay of 


M 
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a week to bring up more siipj)lies; and the second 
was to reqyire the tribesmeiTj under the supervision 
of our officers, to destroy this stronghold of the 
Hindustanis themselves! The advantages of this latter 
scheme were that it could be effected immediately, 
and the association of other tribes would be prex’^ented, 
and also Ayoiild be a dramatic finale, with immense 
prestige attaching. As the tribesmen had themselves 
come in for orders, nothing was easier than the adoption 
of this plan. Six officers were appointed to proceed 
to Malka (attended by only an escort) to act as super¬ 
vising officers for its destruction, and the campaign 
. was thus brought to a close. It only remains to quote 
the official despatches in which the Pioneers and their 
officers were brought to the notice of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, and others in authority. 

(i) Report from Colonel W. W. Turner to the 
Assistant Adjutant General dated 19th of December, 
1863, published in G.G.O. of 1864. 

“Having thus sketched cursorily the operations of the 
I St Brigade on the 15 th and i6th inst, I cannot refrain from 
bringing to notice the excellent service performed by the two 
Pioneer Regiments, the 23rd and 32nd, who were most forward 
in the attack and in the pursuit, and who if properly equipped 
as Pioneer regiments would most unquestionably perform most 
dashing and useful service. It is invidious where all have behaved 
with the utmost gallantry and dash to particularise any regiment; 
but I have been induced to do so upon this occasion, because 
both the 23rd and 32nd have for the last two years been employed 
upon nothing but road-making. 

“Of their Commanding Officers, Major Morgan and Captain 
Chamberlain, I cannot speak too highly, and upon the latter 
being wounded the command of the regiment (the 23rd) devolved 
upon Lieut. W. G. Chalmers, who conducted it very greatly 
to my vsatisfaction. 

“In continuation of the concluding paragraph I have the 
honour to state that Captain Chamberlain, commanding 23rd 



Pioneers, has in his report to me made the most special mention 
of the services of Dr. G. Cheke, in medical charge of his corps, 
and requested that they may be brought to the notice of His 
Excellency the C.-in-C.” 

(2) Despatch from Major-General J. Garvock to 
the A.G. dated 22nd of December, 1863, published 
under G.G.O. of ’64. 

“I would draw His Excellency’s attention to the mention 
made by the Brigadier of the good service rendered by the 
23rd and 32nd Pioneers, the former, under the command of 
Captain Chamberlain, who was wounded at its head, displaying 
the accustomed courage of those who bear his name.” 

The rewards included eight Indian Order of Merits, 
a Brevet-Lieut. Colonelcy to Major Morgan, and in 
addition mentions for Lieut. Scott and Ensign Stevens 
of the 32nd, besides the grant of the Indian Frontier 
Medal of 1854 with a clasp Umbeyla to all the survivors 
engaged in the Campaign with the Yusafzai Field Force. 

On the withdrawal of the force from the Hills the 
32nd again acted as rearguard. Finally the force 
reached the plains on Christmas Eve, 1863, and was 
broken up, the 23rd returned to Peshawar where it 
arrived on the 5th of January, 1864, and was stationed; 
and the 32nd to Ferozepore on the i6th of February, 
where it enjoyed its first period of repose, remaining 
undisturbed until October, 1865. 

Shortly after the arrival of the two regiments at 
their respective cantonments they were inspected and 
the awards earned in the Field presented to the 23rd 
by Sir Hugh Rose, the C.-in-C.; and to the 32nd 
by Major-General Cunningham. Mention is made 
in both cases of the excellent service, high state of 
efficiency, and usefulness of the regiments. 

During this period of repose from active service 
the two regiments were able to perfect their drill, 
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interior e6onomy, and organisation. Pioneer tools 
and equipment* were issued and a workshop started. 
Thus the Pioneers were at last definitely organised as 
such for ten years after their birth. In future campaigns 
we shall see th6m taking even a greater and more 
useful part, both as soldiers and engineers in fulfilling 
their dual role. 

BAZAI, 1865 

While the 33nd were on the North-East Frontier 
the 23 rd were to find themselves in a minor campaign 
on the North-West left over from Umbeyla days. In 
1865, it was necessary to chastise refractory villages in 
Yuzufzai country, twenty miles north of Mardan. 
Many raids had been occurring, Hindu traders being 
held to ransom and their women carried off. Early 
in 1865, a force of close on a division under Brigadier 
Dunsford, which included the 23rd Pioneers, was 
assembled at Mardan, and on the 17th of February, 
marched forth. The operations, however, only lasted 
a few days, the punishment proceeded unhindered 
by neighbouring tribes, and towers and foitified 
hamlets were destroyed by Sappers and Pioneers. The 
23rd then, returned to Peshavrar, where they remained 
till 1867, finding garrisons at times for Doaba, Attock 
Bara Michni, and Aimal Chabootra. 


THE 32 NI> IN BHUTAN, 1865 

The general impression that the “frontier” of 
India is the North-West Frontier and that only there 
do wars occur, is a strangely mistaken one. On the 
General Service Medals of India will be found many 
clasps for expeditions and operations on the North-East 
Frontier, Bhootan, Sikkim 1888, Looshai, Lushai 1889-92, 

♦The details of which will be found elsewhere. (Chap. XII.) 
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Manipur, N.E. Frontier, Abor and away back Nepal, 
all show the contrary, almost all campaigns of inaccess¬ 
ibility. And where there is inaccessibility there is 
the call for pioneers. 

It was to the North-East Frontier that the scene 
was now to change, almost before the troops in Umbeyla 
had marched back to their cantonment, and the state 
of Bhutan or “Bhootan” as the clasp on the medal 
has it, was to be the theatre. 

This state lies on the high slopes of the Himalaya, 
east of Nepal and Sikkim and north of the Brahmaputra 
River. It consists of three levels, the malarious valley 
and jungles, below 4,000 feet, the district where the 
Bhotias live, 4,000 to 10,000 feet, and above that the 
summer grazing grounds. The inhabitants are a 
Mongoloid semi-Tibetan people who had not yet 
outgrown the peculiar insolence with which it was 
the custom of such races to treat their neighbours. 
Relations with the British had always been reasonably 
good, though in earlier days raiding propensities at 
times called for repressive measures. During and 
immediately succeeding the disturbance of the Mutiny 
the Bhotias had been raiding to a considerable extent, 
and, what was more, carrying off the inhabitants of 
the Dooars as slaves. This had culminated in ah 
outrageous insult on the British official sent to remon¬ 
strate and to negotiate a better treaty with regard to 
the Dooars. Local forces had eventually entered 
Bhutan, had established certain protecting forts, and 
had withdrawn. This was followed almost before the 
troops’ backs were turned by attacks on these forts. 
Two beat off their assailants, two were besieged, the 
fifth garrison, that of Diwangiri, was forced to evacuate 
and in the retreat lost guns and baggage and sustained 
forty casualties. It was now necessary to take serious 
steps to restore the situation, to relieve besieged forts. 
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and to ensure better arrangements for the futur 
Two brigades under Brigadiers Tytleri and Tombs 
were hurried to' the country. In March, ’65, T.ytler 
stormed the Bala Pass and relieved Baksa and Char- 
murchi, while Tombs, a fortnight later, re-took 
Diwangiri. These forces then remained in the country 
for the summer, while a larger force was concentrating, 
among which were the 32nd Pioneers. Before leaving 
their cantonments at Ferozepore, orders were given 
to collect a mule corps, which Lieut. A. A. Hartshorne 
proceeded to do. Two months after leaving the Punjab 
the 32nd arrived in Baksa to join Tytler’s Brigade. 
With Tytler the 32nd were employed on road-making 
and in improving the posts, but by the end of January, 
’61, were marched off at very short notice, to Diwangiri, 
where hostilities had begun. I’o get to Diwangiri 
from Baksa was no easy matter. After marching 100 
miles, the Pioneers were compelled to go down to 
the Brahmaputra and proceed by river to Gonhatta 
whence they could march to Diwangiri. Arriving too 
late for the fighting, which brought the war to an 
end, the 32nd was left to garrison Diwangiri, till the 
close of ’66, when the post was dismantled and 
abandoned as too unhealthy. The regiment then 
returned to Baksa and spent 1867 and 1869 in making 
roads to the interior. It was unsatisfactory to them as 
a campaign, but it added to the medals* they had 
earned. And after three years in the country, they 
marched down to Dinapore. About this time, to their 
recorded satisfaction, the drab inherited from the 
Punjab Irregulars was changed for the 32nd to the 
scarlet of the line. 

^ Tytler's Brigade: 3rd Gurkhas; 30th Punjabis; 32nd Pioneers; 

44th Assam Lt. Infantry (Wing); 19th Punjabis; Squadron 14th 

B.C. 

♦ ‘ Old * Frontier Medal with clasp Bhooian, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Abyssinia —1867-8 and After 

The Story of Theodore of Magdala—The 23rd Pioneers for 
Abyssinia—^The Preparations for the Campaign—^The Advance into 
the Highlands—Santara and the Penultimate Stage—^The Advance 
on Magdala—Arogee and Magdala—The Commander-in-Chief’s 
Order—^The Return of the Pioneers—Hazara, 1868 (23rd). 

THE STORY OF THEODORE OF MAGDALA* 

There was now to take place in 1867 one of the 
most remarkable and successful campaigns in which 
the British Army of the past has taken part, remarkable, 
because it involved the marching of an effective force 
into the heart of mountainous Africa a distance of 
four hundred miles, successful because for the first 
time it was entrusted to a trained and efficient staff 
of the Quartermaster-General’s staff in India. It is 
a campaign which is at all times worthy of study, 
but for this history especially so, since the 23rd Pioneers 
were to take an important part. It had an historic 
parallel undertaken in not unsimilar circumstances in 
1541 when da Gama, grandson of that Vasco who 
first rounded the Cape, had to read Abyssinia a lesson 
in humanity. But the lesson read by the Portuguese, 
effective though it was, coidd not keep heads from 
swelling three hundred years later. 

It was not till 1848 that Britain first opened diplomatic 
relations of any kind with the rulers of Abyssinia, 

A strong place, cf. Migdol. There are many Magdalas in the near East 
and from one came the Magdalene of the Gospels. 
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when Mr. Plowden was appointed Consul on the 
small island of Massowah in Annesley Bay, to foster 
British trade relations. 

There had occurred in Abyssinia one of those 
phenomena which are common enough in Eastern states, 
and which we see continuing to this day. There was a 
new King of Kings in Ethiopia, one Theodore, who from 
a lawless soldier had risen through the ranks to seize the 
proudest position of all. Consul Plowden, having heard 
in 1855 of the new accession to the throne, proceeded 
to join his camp and pay his respects. He was at first 
treated civilly enough, but ere long the despotic and 
mireasoning monarch tired of his presence and directed 
him to return to the coast. Kdng Theodore had already 
started a correspondence with our Foreign Office 
regarding scientific improvements in his state and 
especially modern military equipment. The British 
Government had some reason therefore for desiring 
a consul at his capital and now sent Captain Cameron. 

It is to be remembered that except for a slight 
acquired polish, Theodore was an entirely savage soldier 
of fortune like some of the great Eastern conquerors 
of the past. Fancying that Britain had slighted him 
in the matter of the said correspondence, he at once 
imprisoned Cameron and also some sixty other Europeans 
who were in his dominions. As soon as the news of 
this reached England, negotiations for their release, 
fruitless for want of proper agency and the character 
of Theodore, were opened. At last, helpless, the British 
sent another mission consisting of Mr. Rassam, Dr. 
Blanc and Lieut. Prideaux of the Bombay Army. 
They were fairly well received, and succeeded in 
obtaining the release of Captain Cameron and others 
on parole from their dungeons. Then just as all were 
about to depart, Theodore, in an access of rage, for 
no apparent reason seized the lot, and threw them 
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all into prison. And the last state was worse than 
the first; for they were now confined in the dungeons 
of the distant inaccessible mountain fortress and 
capital of Magdala over 400 miles south of Massowah. 

It was some months more before the news reached 
the British Government, who were in something of 
a cleft stick. Here were their subjects and other 
Europeans cruelly treated at a distance of four hundred 
miles from the sea, through most difficult country. 
Their release was essential, but it would need an army 
of great size and many accessories to compel it, Yet 
there was no way of putting political pressure and 
no way of bringing a madman to reason. In the mean¬ 
time the friends of the prisoners were busy enough 
in harrying a reluctant government in Parliament. 

It was at last decided that the Bombay Army then 
commanded by the famous Sir Robert Napier, the 
Bengal Engineer hero of many sieges, should do the 
work. The Bombay Army was still in the flush of its 
reputation for having withstood the Mutiny and 
helping largely to put it down. Twelve thousand men 
were to go. But Napier urged that a brigade from the 
Bengal Army, and some troops from England should 
also be sent. This was acceded to, with the result 
that this war comes into this particular story, for with 
the Bengal troops came, of necessity, fresh from their 
reputation in China and Umbeyla, the 23rd Pioneers. 

The force eventually detailed was as follows. 

Units, were grouped and re-grouped, as circumstances 
demanded, by brigades and divisions: 

Cavalry 


3rd Dragoon Guards 
10th Bengal Cavalry 
12th Bengal Cavalry 
3rd Bombay Light Cavalry 
3rd'Scinde Horse 



Naval Rocket Brigade 

G/14 R.A. i2-pr. (Armstrong) R.B.L. 

A/21 R.A. 7-pr. R.M.L. of 150 Ib. 

B/21 R.A. 7-pr. R.M.L. of 150 lb. 

3/25 R.A. 9-pr. R.B.L. 

Engineers 

10 Coy. Royal Engineers 

K Coy. Madras Sappers and Miners 

2 and 3 Cos. Bombay, Sappers, and Miners. 

Infantry 

i/4th Foot 23 Punjab Infantry (Pioneers) 

26th Foot 1st, 2nd, 3rd, loth Bombay Infantry 
33rd Foot 45th Foot 2ist Punjabis and 2Sth, 27th 
(Baluchis) Bombay Infantry 

THE 23RD PIONEERS FOR ABYSSINIA 

The regiment was at Peshawar when orders came, 
and it has been explained how in India, at that time, 
orders to join a force meant long preliminary marches, 
and no gliding in of troop trains to wide platforms. 
The 23rd had to march and to get to Calcutta by such 
alternate route-marching and entraining as the various 
sections of the railway that were running would permit of. 

Orders reached them on the 17th of September, 
1867. The establishment was raised to a total of 
eight B.O.’s, seventeen N.O.’s and 764 other ranks, 
which included a depot of one N.O. and thirty-six O.R. 
The regiment started on the 3rd of October, picking 
up a special mule corps at Rawalpindi for their baggage 
and equipment, thus making them an independent corps 
ready to move off on works at any moment. 

Arriving at Lahore on the 27th, they stopped a 
few days to drop their depot and families, entraining 
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then as far as the Beas where the march had to be 
resumed. It was not till the last day of Novettiber, 
two months after their departure, that they reached 
Calcutta. Here. arrangements for shipping were in 
. an advanced state, and far superior to the muddle of 
the days of the start for China seven years before. 

In Calcutta .the Pioneers were reviewed by John 
Lawrence, the Viceroy, who spoke to them in Punjabi, 
and told them how it was he who first ordered the 
Mazhbi to be tried as a British soldier. Major Charles 
Chamberlain was in command of the regiment and 
it was now mustered among the Bengal contingent, 
somewhat miscalled the Bengal Brigade. Brigadier 
D. M. Stewart was in command, with Major F. S. 
Roberts’" as D.A.Q.M.G. and Major Fellowes (of the 
32nd Pioneers) as Brigade-major, the troops being 
Hodson’s Horse and the 12th B.C. 5/25 R.A. (Mountain 
guns), the 21st Punjabis and the 23rd Pioneers. 

Seeing that the landing was to be in the rough, 
the troops were despatched on the only principle that 
can be effective or fair on such' occasions, viz. with 
each unit having its equipment and transport on the 
same ship. It was an even more needed precaution 
in the days when delay at sea occurred more often 
than with the effective shipping of to-day. If troops 
•are packed on board anyhow, then must they go to 
some efficient port to be arranged for what might be 
callod battle or emergent landing, t 

The 23rd embarked soon after their inspection by 
the Viceroy Ton four small vessels, viz., the Durham, 
Malabar-, Howrah, and Vernon, the first two wooden 
ships. The scale pf rations was good, and sixty days’ 

* Afterwards the famous Field-Marshal. 

• t c.g,> the necessities of shipping obliged the troops for the Dardanelles to’ 
be embarked ^fr^yhow, Equipment stowed in a muddle, horses, men and equip¬ 
ment separated. But then that saved both time and tonnage, and the spacious 
quays of Alexandria allowed for re-sorting. This is an important staff point 
that is often forgotten. 
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landing rations were on each ship, with 500 rounds 
per rifle. The men were supplied with small lascar 
pauls as tentage, and the scale of clothing is of interest: 

I Waterproof Cape to every 
three fighting men in the 
2 1 St Punjabis and 23rd 
Pioneers. 

I Canteen for water 
I Waterproof Kitbag 
I Cloth Tunic (Drab) 

I Cloth Pyjama (Drab) 



1 Blanket 

2 Canvas Frocks 

1 Cloth Great-Coat 

2 Pairs flannel Drawers 
2 Pairs flannel Banians 
2 Pairs warm Socks 

2 Pairs English Boots 
I Waterproof Sheet 


I Haversack 


THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE CAMPAIGN 

The nationals of several countries, traders and 
missionaries, were included among the victims of 
King Theodore, and the whole civilised world was 
intrigued at the difficult venture before the British. 
The traversing of four hundred miles of inhospitable 
and difficult country by a force strong enough to tackle 
the troops of Theodore would be no simple matter, 
and staff organisation w’^ould be tried highly. Fortunately 
Sir Robert Napier had far more knowledge of 'Q' 
than was usual with commanders in those days, and 
the Q branch at Simla was coming into its fame. Good 
and organised pack transport was to be collected and 
transport and remount officers were bringing mules 
and ponies as well as camels from India and the 
Persian Gulf, from Spain, Italy, Egypt and Syria.* 

It was a march into a country concerning which 
little information as to military logistics and water 
supply had been collected, nor even as to the nature 
and fighting power or intent of the tribes through 
whose territory the marching road would pass. Behind 

*" Unfortunately those from other places than India were villainously equipped 
with ill-fitting saddles and the drivers ill-organised. 



it all \was the whole romance of Abyssinia to intrigue 
the world, the old Christian Church half-lost to the 
outside wld, the ancient stories of Prester John, of 
pomp and wealth, of hidden secrets and what-not. 

The part of the coast on which the expedition was 
to land w^as south of the present Port Sudan, and the 
island of Massowah, at the- fishing village of Zula in 
Annesley Bay. Plere Colonel Merewether of the 
Bombay Army, with a small force of all arms, had gone 
ahead to establish a base and reconnoitre forward. 

Annesley Bay was chosen since it provided good 
anchorage and was very much like Ta-lien-wan Bay 
in China, then fresh in everyone’s mind. From the 
sea a plain of green scrub seemed to stretch away to 
the mountain twenty miles inland. It was really satidy 
flats intersected by dry water-cdurses, with a shelving 
beach that would prevent the transports getting close 
in to shore. Water was found to be terribly scarce. 
The dispatch of the Pioneers from Calcutta rather 
than Bombay, brought them too late on the scene 
for the first urgent necessities of works, but leaving 
his two companies of Bombay Sappers to sink wells, 
Merewether pushed on to find out something about the 
road to Magdala, which seemed to scale a mountainous 
series of plateaux like a giant staircase. One practicable 
pass, the Senafe, up the first stair-way, was found, 
and Staveley’s brigade from Bombay, which arrived 
in December, set to work to make a road up the pass. 

The water difficulties at the base were acute. The 
wells first sunk ran out, and it was necessary to erect 
distilling plant, which consumed great quantities of 
coal. Thousands-of transport animals began to arrive, 
before any landing piers were ready. Unfortunately ports 
and bases were and still are a little understood subject, 
and H.M. Navy know even less thereof than the Army. 

* It is to be remembered tliat the Suez Canal was not yet open. 
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By the 3rd of January Sir Robert Napier was on 
the scene, and shortly after the Bengal contingent, 
with that most essential element of all at this stage, 
the 23rd Pioneers (Right Wing). This wing was at once 
distributed along the line as follows: 

No. 1 Company—(Captain Currie) to help in the road work 
in the Senate Pass. This company always remained with the 
Advance Column. 

No. 2 Company—(Jemadar Jhanda Singh) to dig wells in 
the Senate Pass. Happily Major Chamberlain, with great 
prescience, had specially enlisted some Punjabi well-sinkers. 

No. 3 Company—(Lieut. Paterson) was detailed to erect a 
telegraph line from the base to Senate. 

No. 4 Company—(Lieut. Hotham) was ordered to dig wells 
at Kumayli, one march inland, where the ascent to the Senate 
Pass begins. 

As soon as the Left Wing arrived it was set to construct 
a railway from Zula to Kumayli, where the flats ended. 
Camped four or five miles inland the Punjabi well- 
sinkers soon provided enough water for the Pioneers 
own camp, as well as for Zula, the local inhabitants 
kissing the soldiers’ feet, and the light railway they 
were constructing brought water tanks into Zula. 
Major Gough of the 12th B.C. records: “A festive 
day at Chamberlain’s camp when we went out from 
Zula to play the 23rd a match at cricket . . . they 
beat us hollow. The cricket pitch was sand, the sun 
was blazing . . . the water from our hosts’ well with 
correct accompaniment most appreciable.” 

Zula, despite its dirt and heat and flies, was a 
wonderful sight, and a vast town of mat huts grew up 
for sutlers and other purveyors that a base always attracts. 
Not only were there men of many races, but there was 
a gang of women engaged as corn grinders from Bonibay, 
who might be seen in that graceful Indian walk with a 
lotah of water on their heads. History does not say 
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o commanded and was responsible for this useful 
unit. 

Sir Robert was now planning an advance beyond 
Senafe for early March. From the terminus of the 
Pioneers’ light railway the road on ascended through a 
steep boulder-strewn watercourse to lower Suru, and 
then entered a fissure known to the army as ‘The 
Devil’s Staircase.’ It took No. 4 Company six weeks 
of hard work to carry a gun road through the two 
miles to upper Suru, The Advance Brigade, however, 
working several miles ahead, had previously made a 
bridle path up it. For thirteen more miles the road, 
somewhat wider, went on to Undul Wells, where 
No. 2 Company was sinking wells including one thirty- 
foot masonry well. By the 2nd of February No. 3 
Company had brought the telegraph line to this point 
and thence on to Adigrat, where they then joined the 
Advance Column. This form of advance was now 
systematised, the Advance Colunm pushing ahead 
with its Sappers and a company of Pioneers, the main 
constructors, viz., the Pioneers and such labour as 
could be obtained, following, making a more substantial 
road behind. Above the wells was a small plateau 
named Guinea Fowl Plain from the wealth of birds 
thereon, and after ascending eight miles Underta was 
reached, which was the limit of the district over which 
No. 2 Company was to work and maintain roads and water. 

The road beyond up to Ragha Gedi was made by 
the Baluchis and then passing through the Senafe 
Ghat the troops found themselves on the true Abyssinian 
plain, 8,000 feet above sea level, and some fifty miles 
from the sea, a considerable rise. 

Back on the flats the Left Wing was hard at work on 
the railway and as this was on the broad Indian gauge 
of 5 feet 6 inches, the permanent way was a serious 
piece of construction. The actual rolling stock sent, 
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however, was of a specially light kind. As the \Vay 
began to ascend the work became more difficult, and 
involved eight bridges and twenty-eight drains. The rails 
and other material seemed to have arrived in a bad state, 
the Indian railways unloading their rubbish, as they have 
done since. Wells at many places along the line had been 
dug and at Kumayli so successful was the search for 
water that it is recorded that 7,300 animals were w'atered 
from troughs in three hours. The Pioneers’ name 
as water-finders was indeed exalted, and Chamberlain’s 
well-sinkers gained him and them much fame. 



THE ADVANCE INTO THE HIGHLANDS 

The systematic advance referred to now. brought 
the Advance Column to Adigrat, thirty-seven miles 
from Senafe, but except for cuttings in two ghats, sthis 
stage was over easy undulating country, over which; 
the gun elephants found no difficulty. 

From Adigrat on the loth of February the Advance 
Coluinns of two companies of Infantry and two of 
Pioneers, with 200 cavalry, advanced seventy miles 
to Dolo with no great difficulty, a squadron of the Sind 
Horse keeping up communication and a supporting 
brigade coming up behind as water facilities were 
developed. All the way there was no sign of hostility 
from the inhabitants. Behind, wherever water per¬ 
mitted, were grouped the troops of the Division which 
were eventually to pass through for the advance , on 
Magdala, still too far away to be a definite objective. 
The road was now soon pushed to Antalo, which was 
to become the third large post on the road. Brigadier 
^'ield was now in command of the ist Brigade and 
Pioneer Force, the whole called the Advance Brigade, 
with orders to keep the Pioneer Force two marches 
ahead of the actual Brigade. 





By the ist of March the troops for the main advance 
were being collected at Antalo. 


Advance Force 


The 3rd Dragoon Guards 
loth and xzth B.C. 

5/25 R.A. with 40 elephants 
Q-pr. Armstrorrg 
B/21 R.A. 

45th Foot 
Naval Brigade 
23rd Pioneers 


200 Sind Horse 
40 3rd B. Lt, Cavalry 


2 Cos. 33rd Foot 
2 Cos. Baluchis 
2 Cos. 23 rd Pioneers 
2 Cos. Sappers 


The 23 rd had now been relieved of all work down 
the line, to free them for the advance, and besides this, 
their water-discovering reputation was much admired 
and made them invaluable. The War Correspondent 
to the Force wrote that, “The Punjab Pioneers are 
an uncommonly fine body of men. Their loose cotton 
dress and dark claret-brown turbans, and their picks 
and shovels slung across their shoulders, in addition 
to their arms and accoutrements, give them the appear¬ 
ance of a corps ready for any work; and this they have 
quite borne out. They have brought a number of 
mules and ponies with them, and are fit for any service/’ 
Brigadier-General Stewart, the commander of the 
Bengal Brigade which had now been broken up and 
distributed amongst the Force, wrote from Zula on 
the ist of March that, “Chamberlain has gone off with 
flying colours to the front. His men have done splendidly 
and they deserve credit. But so does he for keeping them 
in such excellent trim. Everyone here admits that the 
only troops that looked like war were the Bengal Brigade.” 

- As transport was very short the men marched heavily 
laden, with change of clothing, bedding and great-coats, 
beside their arms, i.e., the Enfield M.L. rifle, and 
ammunition. Six companies were now with the main 
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under Captain Currie 


advance and two companies 
with the Pioneer Force at the head. 

The Order of Battle was now finally arranged and 
consisted of the ist Division for the Advance, the 
2nd Division for the long Line of Communication and 
a force at the base knowm as the Zula Brigade to rdieve 
this and Division if that was needed on the front. 

The I St Division, commanded by General Staveley, 
consisted of: \ 


Brigade^ Brig. Sphneider 
3rd Sind Horse 
A/21 (Steel Guns)* 

33rd Foot 

23 rd Pioneers 

Wing 27th N.I (Baluchis) 


2nd Brigade 
3rd Bo. Light Cavalry 
B/21 (Steel Guns) 

I/4th Foot 

Naval Rocket Brigade 


The real march to Magdala was now about to begin, 
still a distance of well over a hundred miles. The 
Commander-in-Chief marched with the leading Brigade, 
General Staveley with the second. 

Theodore and his army .^vere reported to be some 
marches away from Magdala on the British flank, 
and the alternatives before Sir Robert were a possible 
dash of light troops in the hope of separating Theodore 
from his prisoners, or a systematic advance on Magdala, 
making good every step of the way. 

Napier considered the first alternative too dangerous, 
given the difficult country, the great distance and the 
problematical attitudes of the Abyssinian tribes en 
route^ vis-d-ms a small force. The slow advance involved 
considerable danger to the prisoneTs, "but might Idad. 
to the destruction of Theodore and the release of the 
prisoners at the same time, and events were to prove 
that Napier's judgment was right. 

* 7-prs. R;M.L. 
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SANTARA AND THE PENULTIMAl'E STAGE 

The force now set forth from Antalo on the penulti*- 
mate stage of its great road-making inarch. From there 
Sir Robert Napier himself led the Advance Column, with 
an engineer’s eye for too hasty work on the all important 
roadway over the Alaji Pass, down via Asala to Bulago 
and Makan, amid wild, jagged peaks and upright seams 
of rock, over plateaux covered in long grass with hidden 
ravines hundreds of feet deep, till they arrived at the 
duck infested lake of Ashangi, three hundred miles 
from the sea, and a hundred more still to Magdala. 

The Left Wing of the 23rd had reached Antalo on 
the 1st of March, and marched out again next day. 
Terrible blocks of half-fed transport on steep descents, 
hampered progress. The 23 rd were ordered to the front 
with the elephants and 9-pr. Armstrong guns, and the 
elephants did not improve the hastily ramped roadway. 

On the 20th the Advance Column w^ere at Lat, 
the 1st and 2nd Brigades a march behind. Thence 
it was up to and over the Dajat mountains to Didli 
by a terrible road, with vast precipices below the 
narrow mule track, to a height of 12,000 feet, no® 
by day and 10® degrees of frost by night, and 
then at last, into Santara on the last and true plateau 
10,000 feet above the sea. Well may the historian say 
that never had an army so marched and built its way. 

Now at Santara Sir Robert was to form his force 
for its last lap of the course with battle at the end. All 
intelligence pointed to the fact that Theodore had 
marched back from his flank position at Dehra Tabor 
to get between his capital and his foe. 

While the units rest and stretch themselves for a 
day at Santara, let us look at them as the public in 
England read of them. 
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During the halt at Santara the War Correspondent 
was able to write a lengthy despatch and here is what 
he says about the 23rd Pioneers: 

“Of an evening if we have a halt, Jack Tar (of the Naval 
Rocket Battery) sometimes dances. The band of the Punjab 
Pioneers—between whom and the sailors there is a great friend¬ 
ship, although, of course, they do not understand a word of 
each other’s language'—comes over to the sailors’ cam'p, and 
plays dance music; and half a dozen couples of sailors stand up 
and execute quadrilles, waltzes and polkas. The scene is .a 
very amusing one. The Punjabis do not stand, but sit in a 
circle, and play away with the greatest gravity ; very well they 
play too, for they are beyond all comparison the best band 
out here. The sailors dance without the least idea that there 
is anything comic in the business; while round stand a crowd 
of amused soldiers and of astonished natives of the country, 
to whom the w^hole thing was a mystery.” 

As well it might be. 

Again we have him writing of the 33rd Footi who ‘ 
had been employed as Pioneers almost as much as 
the 23 rd: 

“The 33rd marched in at 9.30 p.m. singing ‘Here we are 
again,’ followed by the band and H.Q. Wing of the Punjab 
Pioneers, and the Naval Rocket Brigade under Captain Fellpwes. 
The Blue Jackets were beyond dispute the elite of the force. 
Next to the sailors in efficiency^ came their great chums the Muzhee 
Sikhs, who composed the Regiment of Punjab Pioneers, com- ' 
manded by Major Chamberlain. One company under Captain 
Currie had been making the road all the way . , . and now 
the main body under Chamberlain, after having done much 
hard service, had come to the front, and was destined to do 
most of the hard work, and most of the fighting. The close 
friendship between the Blue Jackets and the Sikhs, who cquld 
not speak a word to each other, was most amusing. Really 
good fellows have a natural affinity for each other.” 





The Battle of Arocee 






Ar»uo ^u 


Plan of Arogee 

Before Magdala 
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THE ADVANCE ON MAGDALA 

The troops had just marched ii8 miles of terrific 
ascent and descent in seventeen days, which included 
six of halting. And Sir Robert now re-arranged his 
force to advance across the great plateau in fighting 
array, the Pioneers, of course, in the leading brigade. 

On the I St of April, the force was reconstituted for 
the advance on Magdala as below: 

1ST Division (Forward Troops) 

The Headquarters of the Force with the ist Brigade at 


Abdikum, 

3rd Regiment Sind Horse . . . , 208 

H.Q. Wing I2th Bengal Cavalry . . . 150 

Naval Brigade Rocket Battery ... 83 

H.Q. loth Company R.E.32 

4th King’s Own . . . . . 530 

23rd Regiment Punjab Pioneers . . .671 

H.Q. Wing 27th N.I. (Baluchis) . . . 327 


2,001 

The 2nd Brigade, with which were the divisional 
headquarters at Gahso, one march in rear of the ist 
Brigade, consisted of: 

H.Q. and four troops 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry 171 
G/14 R.A. 4 i2-pr. Armstrong guns . . 92 “1 

Det. 5/25 R.A.* 28-in. Mortars , . . 35 J 

B/21 R.A. Steel 7-pr. Guns ... 109 

H.Q. and K Company Madras S. & M. . 131 

H.Q. and 2nd, 3rd, 4th Cos. Bombay S. & M. 294 
33rd Duke of Wellington’s Regiment . . 700 

H.Q. Wing loth Regiment N.I. . . . 217 

L 749 


Guns, carriages, etc. carried on elephants. 







The troops comprising the 2nd Division of the 
Force were stationed on. the L, of C. as a reserve at 
Antalo, Adigrat and Senafe, 

It is interesting to note how the 23rd and the Duke 
of Wellington's (33rd), who had laboured day and 
night, were still numerically the strongest. 

On the tst and 2nd of April the two brigades followed 
the Advance Column down into the valley of the 
Jedda river and then up the wildest of stairways to 
Averkut and on to the Delanta plateau. That was the 
end of it, the Mecca of their pilgrimage was in sight, 
and Major Chamberlain led out his Pioneers and a wing 
of the Baluchis to reconnoitre the hill-tops of Magdala, 

A magnificent panorama met his gaze. Below him was 
the steep scarped ravine of the Bachilo river, down which 
on a single spur alone, ran the King's road to Magdala. 
On the far side ravine and spur ran up to a series of 
small plateaux, hill-tops sliced squarely and neatly 
off to build cities on. Far at the back was a lofty mass 
of mountain, in front of it the lofty scarped plateau on 
which stood the very Magdala. From Magdala sloped 
the Islamgie spur forward to the ridge of Selassie, which 
faced the way the invaders were coming, protected by 
many scarps. But on its right, as Chamberlain looked at 
it, stood a higher compact plateau, that of Fahla, the 
key as it were of the position. On Selassie were the masses 
of Theodore's army, on Fahla and on Islamgie his guns. 

Below Selassie and Fahla were two plateaux, that of 
Arogee on the left and on the right that of Affijo. Arogee 
had an upper and a lower plateau and Affijo joined the 
upper by a narrow col, while the lower part of the Arogee 
plateau was on the left of Affijo. The King's road ran 
up the Arogee ravine to the lower plateau of Arogee, 
while from the Bachilo river a long spur on the right of 
the Arogee ravine, known as the Goombaji spur, ran up, 
steep and climbable with difficulty, to the flat of Affijo. 
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If you stand in the mountain artillery station of 
Jutogh hard by Simla, and lower towards the plains, 
you will see some such scarped plateau before you, 
into which the high hills have hopped. 

The situation as it presented itself to Sir Robert 
Napier, was not an easy one. The eyes of the civilised 
world were on him and his pioneering troops, In 
Magdala were the European prisoners, men, women and 
children, to the number of close on sixty and between 
him and them, fierce, cruel, mad Theodore, with several 
thousand of his troops, troops whose temper might be as 
fierce as the tribesmen of Umbeyla—or might not. 

What of the prisoners .■* A cruel trial had just been 
put on them, crueller still for many Abyssinian fellow 
prisoners. Theodore had summoned them before 
him, heavily chained, had them on their knees; and 
in their presence had slaughtered three hundred and 
forty political prisoners from the same gaol. A score 
or so he killed with his own sword, and then bade his 
musqueteers continue, while he, still brandishing his 
sword, went among the Europeans. 

Then he ordered them to their dungeons, with what 
intentions no man knows to this day. 

Abyssinian public opinion was divided, some saying 
that he had never yet been defeated, others that the 
hour of their deliverance from a madman had come. 


AROGEE AND MAGDALA 

What would the-coming battle be like? No man 
could tell. Sir Robert Napier lost no time in coming 
to a decision, only biding his time till both his brigades 
were assembled on the waterless plateau of Delanta. He 
would send his artilleiT^ and baggage by the King’s road, 
and the ist Brigade or rather the infantry thereof, up the 
Goombaji spur to Affijo. Colonel Phayre would take all 
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the Engineers, one British and four Indian companies, 
and precede the guns and their escort, and see that the 
road was right. On arriving at the first flat he was to 
secure and hold the debouchment from the ravine, so that 
in due course his artillery should have room to deploy. 

At 5.30 a.m. on loth of April the whole force moved 
down to the Bachilo river which, three foot deep, was 
passable, yet so thick with foul mud was it that the 
parched troops, to their disappointment, could hardly 
touch it. After crossing the river the two columns 
separated, Colonel Phayre and the guns up the ravine 
by the King's road, General Staveley up the precipitous 
Goornbaji spur. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the infantry 
climbed, and until the Pioneers had been at work 
some time, all horses had to be abandoned. The heat 
was intense, despite the height, and the troops rested 
half an hour on the first level, all save the Pioneers, 
who arrived at Affijo an hour before the rest of the 
Brigade. A message came from Phayre that he held 
the debouchment at the top of the Arogee ravine and 
that the road was good. Sir Robert, who was following 
the I St Brigade, now ordered the artillery with their 
escort of two companies of the 4th Foot and one 
company of the loth, who were waiting in the Bachilo 
bed to move up to Colonel Phayre. 

But when General Staveley with his brigade arrived 
at the top of Affijo, to his horror and surprise he found 
that Phayre with eight hundred Sappers were not 
waiting as ordered at the debouchment, but were up 
on the col joining the Affijo and upper Arogee flats. 
Below him, where the King's road debouched on the 
lower Arogee flat, 1,200 yards away and 700 feet 
below, were the artillery and baggage coming up, 
almost unguarded, yet not many hundred yards from 
the Abyssinian hordes on the Selassie ridge above. Sir 
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Robert had now arrived, and to him Staveley pointed 
out the mistake that had been made. 

The Commander-in-Chief at once saw the danger 
and ordered the nearest corps, which happened to be 
the Pioneers, to descend and cover the head of the 
pass, the Naval Rocket Battery to get into action and 
the I St Brigade to close up to its front. 

Distressed though they were by the heat and the 
want of water, Chamberlain hurried his Pioneers 
down to the lower flat. Just as he got to the road, the 
tactical acumen of the Abyssinians proved equal to 
the occasion. Thousands of them proceeded to rush 
down to the Arogee lower fiats and round the slope 
of the Arogee ravine. Napier sent an A.D.C. to 
Chamberlain to move further to his left and coyer 
the flanks of the guns and baggage. By now the rushing 
Abyssinians had broken into two advances, the larger 
body, perhaps 3,000, towards the guns, the smaller 
towards the Affijo Col, and the advancing ist Brigade. 

It was now 3.3® p.m., and Chamberlain had received 
Napier’s order, had got his men into line, and had 
joined Major Penn’s battery of steel guns, now hurried 
into action. The Abyssinians swarmed on, led by 
gaily caparisoned mounted chiefs. When they were 
within three hundred yards the ‘Steel Pens^* opened, 
as did the Pioneers. 

The latter, armed only with the M.L. Rifle, could 
not deliver the rapid fire that the artillery escort of 
the 4th Foot with their Sniders could do, and instead 
brought their rifles to the charge and met the Abyssinian 
spearnrien with the bayonet. Many of the latter had 
swept on to attack the baggage column, but the baggage- 
mast;er had parked his animals on the flat, and Captain 
Patterson’s company of Pioneers was in waiting. 

Alasl the Abyssinian courage and fighting power 


• These were the light 7-prs. of 150 lbs. 
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'^•: 5 !i^could not stand up to the discipline and fierce bayonet 
play of the Mazhbi Sikhs or the rifles of the 4th and 
they were beaten off with very heavy loss. 

Up on the higher plateau, the brigade from Affijo 
was now deploying and advancing with rifle and 
bayonet against the smaller body of the enemy, who 
were also driven back with heavy loss. 

That was the end of it. One body disappeared down 
the ravine to the left, the other swerved round our 
right, to be driven off by the Rocket Battery in action 
on the col between the two flats. It was now nearing 
dusk, and the force went into bivouac, the ist Brigade 
on Affijo, the second on lower Arogee, to the accompani¬ 
ment of a violent thunderstorm, which had been 
working up during the fighting. The elation of the 
troops carried them through a very unpleasant night, 
standing to arms at 2 a.m., lest Theodore’s spear and 
sword men should come on again. The latter’s loss, how¬ 
ever, had been so great, close on four hundred bodies 
on the field, that they were not to appear again. The 
British losses had been trivial, mostly among the 
Pioneers, who had twelve wounded, of whom two died, 
the rest of the force, but eight wounded. The Pioneers 
who could not recover their great-coats left on Affijo 
had the worst of the wet cold night of victory. 

Next morning it looked like another fight for Magdala 
itself, as the brigades straightened themselves out, and 
advanced to secure the whole of the upper Arogee 
plateau, unmolested. 

This was carried out by the 2nd Brigade, who were 
to storm the fortress on the 12th. That morning, 
however, convoys arrived bringing, to everyone’s 
surprise, the unfortunate prisoners. The Abyssinian 
forces had suffered more even than was apparent.* 

* It transpired that 700 to 800 ’^M>ere killed and i ,500 wounded. All of the 
survivors of the 5,000 who attacked, fled w’ithout returning to Magdala, 
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Th<5odo:re was desertecl, but haiideci over 

his fortress, the ai\d v ' 

. it, e5;|>^ting. bht a fevv OQ-.it 

‘t'ranspired. There was no resistdhce, and* Theodore, to 
everyone's relief, had cornihitted. suicide in his palace. 

While the and Brigade advanced, the jsrd leading, 

•the 1st Brigade moved to'Arogee lest the Abyssinians 
should return, while the released prisoners, by pony and 
palanquin were sent off under escort to the sea, amid the 
cheqrs of the troops—a dramatic and stirring scene. In 
the palaep the 33rd planted their colours, and after the 
manner of. the day bfegan to collect loot, which, how¬ 
ever, was placed in the hands of proper prize agents.* 

There was now little to be done. Theodore the mad 
tyrant and usurper was dead. The people of the country¬ 
side were not hostile, and it being no part of our policy to 
arrange the administration, it but remained to withdraw 
as efficiently as we had come, and this the organisation 
of the L. of C. was quite able to accomplish. The Left 
Wing of .the Pioneers had started back with the released 
prisoners to re-condition the road for the withdrawal. 

The rolling up of the L. of C. must have entailed 
hard and efficient" work on the administration, as 
indeed did the whole question of supply on these 
four hundred miles, once' the heterogeneous mass of 
ill-requipped Mediterjanean transport was got into 
order.t. The work ^ this L. of C., when the aids 
of'modern science were in ^heir infancy, shpuld always 
be an object of reverence to the ‘‘Q” Staff. 

THE COMMANDEH-IN-CHIEF’s ORDER 

There is nothing more to be said. .The encomiums 
passed by Britain and the civilised world were compre- 

•The amount of* eventual distribution was R.is.ii.o, per soldier, 
t The lesson for all time is that jmpm vised transport and its attendants 
should be disdpUned and g6t into working order, under officers, before being 
‘chucked’at a congested base. ' ' , 
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hensive and Sir Robert Napier^s ‘ Order to the Force ’ 
sums up the story and the praise. 

“Soldiers and Sailors of the Army of Abyssinia, the Queen 
of England entrusted to you a very arduous and difficult Expedi- 
tion-~to release our countrymen from a long and painful 
captivity, and to vindicate the honour of our country, which 
had been outraged by Theodore, King of Abyssinia. 

“I congratulate you with all my heart, on the noble way in 
which you have fulfilled your Sovereign’s commands. You 
have traversed, often under a tropical sun or amidst storms of 
rain and sleet, four hundred miles of mountainous and rugged 
country. You have crossed many steep and precipitous ranges 
of mountains, more than ten thousand feet in altitude, where 
your supplies could not keep pace with you. When you arrived 
within reach of your enemy, though with scanty food, and some 
of you for many hours without food or water, in four days you 
have passed the formidable Bachilo chasm and defeated the 
army of Theodore, which poured down upon you from their 
lofty fortress in full confidence of victory. A host of many 
thousands have laid down their arms at your feet. 

“You have captured and destroyed upwards of thirty pieces 
of artillery. You have released not only the British captives, but 
those of other friendly nations. Magdala, on which so many 
victims have been slaughtered, has been committed to the 
flames, and remains only a scorched rock. 

“Our complete and rapid success is due—first to the mercy 
of God, secondly to the high spirit with which you have been 
inspired. Indian soldiers have forgotten their prejudices of 
race and creed to keep pace with their European comrades. 
Never has an army entered on a war with more honourable 
feelings than yours. The Queen and people of England will 
appreciate your services. 

“We must not forget what we owe to our comrades who have 
been labouring for us in the sultry climate of Zula and the 
Pass of Kiimayli, or in the monotony of the posts which have 
maintained our communications; each and all would have 
given all they possessed to be with us, and they deserve our 
gratitude. 
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shall watch over your safety to the moment of your 
embarkation, and to the end of my life remember with pride 
that I have .commanded, you. 

“(Signed) R. Napier, Lieut- General, 

• “ Commandef-in-Chief.” 

' THE RETURN OF THE PIONEERS 

As the Pored marched Dearer and nearer -its base, 
every day-more comforts greeted them. Even on the 
Delanta plateau a darmg Greek had arrived with 
cheese, boxes of sardines and candles, which he sold 
at fabulous prices. Rum. appeared again and was 
heartily welctuned . in Wadala; new boots and chocolate 
at Ashangi Lake, jam at Antalo, and last of all but not 
by -any means least, beer at Adigrat! At Senafe there 
was a street'of Patsi shops abounding in every kind 
of luxury. After participating in all these luxuries, 
which were the acme' of comfort to troopis that had 
spent the last two months without even their baggage, 
the Pioneers. eventu.a,lly arrived- at Zula to'wards the 
middle; of May, 1868, -and finally embarked in the 
■Durham, Hotprah, Malabar and Surrey on the 2Sth 
and .26ih of- May. The remainder of the force, with 
the exception of a guard left at Ziila till the i8th of 
June, all got a,way. on varying dates. 

’Extract from the Despatch of H.E. Sir ;Rohert. 
Napier, dated tst of June, 1868,. published in G.G.O. 
■No. 7.36.of 29th'of July, 1868: 

“ Major. Chamberlairi’s . Pioneers on, arrival at once took 
their’place'oii the works. They brought the energy and spirit of 
• their race,-.together with Iheir organisation for skilled labour, to 
bear oij-every duty, and the Works received an increasing impetus. 

.“At fifty feet below the. surface they found sweet water, an 
' in'festim'abte blessing to the Ishmaelites of Zula, wPo in their 
gratitude were ready to worship the Punjabis. ■ ' • ' 
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There is no part of the way vvliich does not bear marks of the 
labour of this regiment, either on the roads or the telegraph.’* 

The following is from the C.R.E.’s report of the 
operations dated 30th of May, 1868, also published in 
the same G.G.O.: 

‘‘The greater portion of the railways will have been con¬ 
structed by the 23rd Punjab Pioneers commanded by Major 
Chamberlain, and the 2nd Bombay Grenadiers. I am par¬ 
ticularly desirous that the services of these two corps in 
performing a duty so utterly new to them, should be brought 
to Plis Excellency’s notice. The cheerfulness and willingness 
on the works of the men of these two corps, inspired by the 
spirit and tone of their officers, have been most conspicuous 
and are deserving of the highest praise. The Punjab Pioneers 
are very clever, and quite artistic in all they do, under the 
guidance of their skilful commander. The wells made by them 
at the station called ‘Pioneer Wells’ and at the bridge are models 
of skill in well-digging.” 

In the latter part of the later despatch, dated 29th 
of July, 1868, by Sir Robert Napier, the following 
officers were favourably mentioned: Major Chamberlain, 
Captain Currie, Lieuts. Paterson, Anderson and Hotham, 
—as the result of which Major Chamberlain was 
promoted at last to a Lieut.-Colonelcy and appointed 
a Companion of the Bath, while Captain Currie 
received his Majority. The following who had been 
recommended by Major Chamberlain for distinguished 
conduct in the Field at the Battle of Arogee were 
admitted to the Indian Order of Merit: Subedar Major 
Natha Singh, Subedar Kharrak Singh, Naik Jowala 
Singh, Naik Fatteh Singh and Bugler Khushal Singh. 

The four ships bringing the regiment back to 
India arrived in Bombay between the 12th and 17th 
of June, 1868, but for some reason, probably owing 
to quarantine restrictions, they were not allowed to 
land till the end of the month. 
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On the 26th of June the regiment was transferred 
on to the ships Mu/a, Earl Canning and Viscount 
Canning for Karachi. It will be remembered that 
the Viscount Canning had been one of the ships that 
had taken part of the regiment out to China in i860, 
so no doubt many old associations were renewed on 
board her. The Mula arrived a few days before the 
other ships at Karachi, and the detachment on board 
under Lieut. Paterson was sent on by rail to Kotri, 
and thence by steamer up the Indus to Mooltan, whete 
the Headquarters and remainder of the regiment 
joined it by the same route on the ist of August, 1868. 

The voyage up the Indus through Sind to the 
Punjab at the hottest season of the year was very 
trying, but was not attended with any sickness. In 
those days long-distance journeys were often performed 
by water up and down the highways of the Indus and 
the Ganges, where large flotillas and marines existed 
for this purpose. And thus the 23 rd Pioneers returned 
to Mooltan, the scene of one of their first exploits, after 
more than ten years since their formation. 

NOTE 

Table of Stages from Zula to Magdala and their Respective 
Height above Sea Level. 


From 

To 

Distance 

Height A.S.L 
of last named 

Zula 

Kumayli 

H 

1,490 

Kumayli 

Suru 

I3‘2S 

2,400 

Suru 

Undul Wells 

13*25 

3»947 

Undul Wells 

Rahagedi 

16*75 

6,789 

Rahagedi 

Senafe 

8*5 

8,499 

Senate 

Gunaguna 

12 

8,153 

Gunaguna 

Focoda 

14 

7,890 

Focoda 

Adigerat 

14 

8,646 

Adigerat 

Mai Wahez 

15*35 

7,940 

Mai Wahez 

Ada Baga 

i 6-5 

8,832 

Ada Baga 

Dongolo 

10 

6,736 

Dongolo 

Agula 

10 

71432 

Agula 

Dolo 

i6 

7,695 

Dolo 

Eikhullet 

9 

7,359 

Eikhullet 

Antalo 

12*25 

8,671 

Antalo 

Masgah 

8*5 

6,610 
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hat 

Marawah 

IO25 

8.^00 N - 

Miirawah 

Dildi; 

14^408 

8,671. 

Dildi 

Wandach 

, T 9 -'S 

10,9x2 

Wandach 

Muja 

6*393 

■ '947;* ‘ '■ 

Muja 

T^’akajsze 

6-306 


Takazze 

Santara 

4-434 • 

lit,279 

Santara 

. Gahsd 

if434 ; 

10,200 

Gahso 

Sintii 

18-205 


Sindi 

Bethor 

■ 


Bethor 

Jedda R. 

‘6-359 

• ’7.058 ■ • 

Jedda R. 

Talanta 

8-905 

10,300 

Talanta 

Bashilo R. 

" 4*875 

'6,394 

Bashilo R, 

H.Q. Camp 

6-397 

8,647 

H.Q. Camp 

Magdala 

*4 

.10,286 


It will be noticed that once on the Abyssinian Plateau the height at which 
the troops lived, worked and fought was never below 6,ooo feet even in the 
river beds, and that generally they were at an altitude of 8,000 feet and over. 


HAZARA, 1868 (23rd) 

The 23rd were not to enjoy much rest after Abyssinia, 
for in 1868 they were marched to the Frontier again,, 
this time in Hazara. 

Between the years of the Mutiny, and the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, this front? ^rr was well .known 
as Kala J'aka or the Black Mountain. We are apt to‘ 
fancy that the Indus marks tfie line of Pathan tribes, 
but it is not so, for where it leaves the hills, it is merely ' 
a river running through Pathan hills, and the Yiizufzai 
and kindred folk have crosserJ the Indus and live in 
mountains cis-Iridus, similar in eVery way to, the 
trans-Indus. The Hmbeyla trouble had had some slight 
repercussions in the Black Mountain, on the Indus, 
while Sitana one of the hiiines of the .Hindustani- 
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Fanatics, is within hailing distance of habitations on 
the hitherside. The Black Mountain impinges on 
Kashmir territory, on the lands of the Sayids of Khagan 
and on to the fertile non-Pathan valleys of beautiful 
Hazara, for a while a Sikh possession and now the 
most fertile of British provinces. 

To accentuate some of the rules of ineum and tuum 
the British had. been obliged to plant a post on their 
frontier at Oghi, in the Agror Valley, for in these hills 
as in those beyond Peshawar, the ‘independent’ tribes 
were not ‘administered.’ When their behaviour towards 
their administered neighbours became unbearable, then 
they were ‘for it,’ more or less, often less. In 1868 
the Black Mountain tribes had attacked the post of 
Oghi, and invaded and ravished British lands. The 
troops to repel the invaders and adjust the matter were 
drawn from the Punjab rather than from the Peshawar 
frontier, under the well-known Frontier soldier. General 
Wylde. A force from the neighbouring State of Kashmir 
also took part,* further, a reserve force was collected 
in Rawalpindi consisting of the 20th Hussars and the 
9th B.L. with the 23 rd Pioneers, from Amritsar, 
where they had just arrived with the prospect of a 
well earned rest in front of them, and the 30th Punjabis. 
They had to march from their cantonments by forced 
marches owing to rumours of another spreading con¬ 
flagration in the August of what had been the hottest 
season in Northern India for many a year. Their 
services) however, were not required in Hazara so they 
remained in Rawalpindi where they had arrived on the 
23 rd of August, being put to the less dramatic duty 
of work on the mountain Murree-Abbottabad road, 
which at any rate, took them out of the heat. 

Towards the close of 1868 the operations in the 

* Jah Agror phunka hua —when Agror was burnt—^was long a tradition with 
the Kashmir troops. 
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fllacJk,.Bldi..a;u;-3ii> Im’enijefi-;!',':* setciemcnt. 'But'during 
the siHiinitr lif ,'11,869 tribe'? :u> 'Agror bi'okft'out- again ' 
and-.'several .'Britisii viiSage$,vvere'..raided.'; While at 
wbrk'a!: Bagnota ahove Ahkotlabad i'a October the 23rd 
received orders to march forthwith to the Sasul Pass 
in Hazara and improve the road there and take'part 
in a blockade. • \ ^ 

' Colonel Rothney, another vs^ll-known frontier soldier, 
■with a force of the 3rd P.C., 3rd P.i., 5th Gurkhas, and 
half the Hazara Mountain Battery, marched out from 
Oghi with great secrecy during the night of the h/yth 
of October. With this force was a detaehment of fifty 
Pioneers under Lieut. H. Paterson, who assisted in 
the destruction of the fortified village Shahtur, of one 
of the Black Mountain clans. The Akazais were pro¬ 
hibited from returning to Shahtur and it was decided g' 
to leave troops in .4gror, as a permanency. To this force 
the 23rd Pioneers were added. During this period 
they made many miles of hill-roads that opened out 
Agror, and in 1870 moved back to Abbottabad, and 
thence to Darband on the Indus for more road work. 
Marched back to Abbottabad because of more trouble 
threatening, they found themselves back on the'Murree- 
Abbottabad road safely out of the heat for the summer 
of 1870. And-those of us •who have so often cantered . 
from Mufree through the deodar and palunda forests , ■ 
in the highlands- of Murree and the Gaiis may well 
say, “if you’d seen these roads before they were. made 
you’d have held up your hands and blessed—hot General 
Wade, but—the 23rd Pioneers.’’, , 
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The Second Afghan War (1878-1880) 

The Second Afghan War and its Origins—^The Southern Line 
of Operations to Kandahar—The 32nd Pioneers on the Helmund 
and in Bori—Operations on the Central Line—The Storming of the 
Peiwar Kotal—The 23 rd Pioneers in Khost 

THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 

The reader, by now, will have found ample oppor¬ 
tunity to realise the remark in the prologue that the 
history of the Pioneers, and perhaps especially of the 
Sikh Pioneers, is the fighting history of the Indian 
Army since the Mutiny. Delhi and Lucknow, China, 
Umbeyla, Abyssinia, the Black Mountain, have passed 
before us, and now we come to one of the main events of 
the last sixty years, the Second Afghan War, There 
is little use in plunging into the details of a campaign 
and assuming that the reader is familiar with the main 
lines thereof, and in each case the necessary key has 
been furnished herein. In the case of so important 
a matter as Afghanistan, with which both ancient and 
modern India is inextricably concerned, it is even 
more essential to give the clue. 

In the first place it is well to remember that until 
quite modern times, certainly till the days of our 
George II, Afghanistan, or at any rate. Northern 
Afghanistan, was part of the Empire of Delhi. It was 
only after the coming of Nadir Shah, the Turk, from 
Persia, that it was separated from Delhi, or that on 
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the death of Nadir Shah it was separated from Persia, 
when the Durani Empire Was established by Ahmed 
Shah AbdulH. By the third generation, that is to say 
about 1820, the Durani Empire also lay in ruins. The 
Sikhs .had conquered the Punjab Province of Kabul, 
and whk we now call the frontier was in a state of 
friction between. Sikh and Afghan that was entirely 
inimical either to trade on the Indus or via the passes 
to Kabul, Ghuzni and Kandahar. Therefore thfe 
British, through their agents the East India Company, 
whose raison d'etre was peace and trade, conceived a 
policy of combirung with the Sikhs to restore the exiled 
King of Afghanistan to the throne of his fathers, now 
intensely disturbed. by the quarrels of brothers among 
themselves, who were dividing the heritage of the first 
Durani Emperor. The policy was for a year or so 
successful and went wrong partly from bad handling 
but partly because, as we see, Afghans are ill cattle to 
handle. 

In the last fifteen years,even two Afghan monarchs 
have died by the assassin, one chased screaming from his 
throne, and a usurper hanged in the market place of 
Kabul. The British, between 1839 and 1842, therefore, 
had embarked on the essential but perilous enterprise 
of establishing a civilized, prosperous Afghanistan 
that should be a comfortable bastion, with our support, 
between India and the, even then, encroaching power 
of Russia in Central Asia. The result of their mingled 
failure and success was that from 1842 to 1878 that 
object was achieved in Afghanistan. It is true that 
succession since 1863 had not gone easily, but it carried 
on until the vacillating Shere Ali appeared to be throwing 
himself into the hands of the Russia that had by now, 
absorbed the Khanates. 

The veteran Sir Neville Chamberlain- was, early 
in 1878, deputed to head a mission to Kabul on the 
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a Russian one was there already. 


I9\ 

ounds that a Russian one was there already. On 
his being stopped in the Khaiber, war was imminent and 
the Indian Army was prepared for mobilization. It 
was essential that the influence at Kabul should be 
British, but the Afghans were defiant, and as all negotia¬ 
tions broke down, the British Indian Army advanced 
into Afghanistan by three routes, by the old one of the 
Khaiber, by the alternative route to Kabul via the 
Kurram Valley, and by the road that the Indian Army 
knew so well, that over the Khojak Pass to Kandahar. 
The Khaiber Force was commanded by the famous 


Frontier General “Sam” Browne, the Kurram Column 
by Major-General F. Roberts, then Quartermaster- 
General in India, and the Southern Column, to march 
by the ancient ways, was under Sir Donald Stewart. 
The 23rd Pioneers had been detailed to join the Kurram 
Force while the 32nd, already as will be told, were busy 
on works at Quetta, joined that of Sir Donald Stewart, 
of which the leading column of 6,000 men was under 
General M. Biddulph. 

The Second Afghan War, like the first, is usually 
spoken of as having two phases, but there were in reality 
two separate wars. The British Forces in the Khaiber 
and Kiurram fought the two historic engagements of 
the capture of Ali Musjid and the storming of the Peiwar 
Kotal, the latter a brilliant and difficult feat. From 
the Peiwar Roberts had advanced to Ali Khel a point 
within fifty comparatively easy miles of Kabul. Sir 
Sam Browne moved up through Dakka to Gandamuk, 
while the Southern Column advanced easily enough, 
so far as resistance went, to Kandahar. The Afghan 
troops themselves, as in 1839, again in 1919, proved 
of no great value, and at this stage the far more deadly 
surging of the hill tribes did not arise. The Amir 
Shere Ali, whose vacillating character was alone 
responsible for his present plight, fled from Kabul 



and died. His son Yacub became Amir and was ready 
to treat. Then was made the Treaty of Gandamuk, 
which squared up several vexed questions as regards 
the frontier and provided for the not unnatural and 
modern desire of a British minister at Kabul, to develop 
and stimulate the offensive and defensive alliance 
between Afghanistan and India against the Russian 
menace. 

The troops above the Khaiber then returned to 
India, but the force in Kurram remained for a while, 
the Turis of the Kurram having by treaty been put 
outside Afghan influence at their own urgent desire. 
The force at Kandahar also remained by agreement 
for a while, and was to move down when the summer 
heat was over. Before tracing the happenings which 
produced the second and far more serious war or 
“phase” we must outline the Central and Southern 
operations and the Pioneers’ share therein, but those 
that carried the Khaiber Columns to Gandamuk, 
and the scenes there, do not matter so far as this history 
is concerned. 

THE SOUTHERN LINE OF OPEIUTIONS TO KANDAHAR 

The development of the operation towards Kandahar, 
though far different from those of 1839 when neither 
Sind nor the Punjab were part of British India, was 
no easy matter. Now the broad gauge railway runs 
through the Khojak range to New Chaman only seventy 
miles from Kandahar. In 1839 there was not a mile of 
railway in India, and in 1878 railhead was at Sukkhur 
on the Indus, Quetta, how'ever, had been occupied by 
a British garrison in 1876, and the 32nd Pioneers were 
already engaged on the works referred to. The garrison' 
was a small one as yet, and the place in a wild and un¬ 
developed state. Reinforcements must either march 
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5 fbm Sukkhur or up the old invaders’ road from Mooltan* 
In November, 1878, the Afghans had moved into 
Pishin and threatened Quetta. 

Opposing them was a force of: 

No. I Bombay Mountain Battery 

I Squadron and P.C. 

6 Companies ist P.I. 

3and Pioneers* 

I Company of Sappers and Miners 
with a total of 1,500 men 

The Pioneers were suffering from that malaria 
which was for a long time prevalent on the Shawl 
Plain in which Quetta lies. 

General Biddulph’s force, known at first as the Quetta 
Reinforcement, marched in eventually and all danger 
passed, and shortly after came General Stewart with 
the other division, both of Bengal troops, a Bombay 
force assembling in Sind as a reserve. The Bolan Pass 
up which the troops were marching had been improved 
by the 32nd Pioneers in 1877—but at that date improve¬ 
ment meant little more than the removal of boulders 
from the fair-way in the river bed. It had by now, 
owing to spates, gone to the bad again. The need for 
improving the road forward from Quetta, however, now 
claimed all available resources in men and material. But 
bad as roads were, the whole situation in Baluchistan, now 
in British occupation for a year and a half, was infinitely 
superior to that of 1839-42. Nevertheless in the Bolan 
the transport camels were dying by their thousands. 

♦The following Britirh officers served with the 3?.nd Pioneers in Southern 
Afghanistan during the First Phase of the War. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Fellowes, Comdt. 20th Nov. i878-9th April, ’79 (died). 
Major C. E, Bates, 2nd in command, 20th Nov.-4th Dec. (invalided). 
Major A. C. Crookshank, 2nd in command, 5th Jan., i879--end. Captain 
A. P. Samuels, Wing Commdr., 20th Nov. i879--end. Captain T. Nicholls, 
Wing Cbmmdr., 3rd Dec., i878-cnd. Lieut. C. Hogge, Adjutant, 20th 
Nov., i878~end. Lieut. H. Craigie, Quartermaster, 20th Nov,, 1878- 
i8th March, 1879. Lieut. C. B. Porter, Wing Officer, 20th Nov., 1878-end 
(invalided). Surgeon H. K. McKay, Medical Officer, 20th Nov., 1878-end. 
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The 32nd, with the company of Sappers, were 
pushed forward to Kuchlak to improve the road over 
the Murgha Pass, leading' north out of the Quetta 
Plain. 

By the 20th of November (1878) General Biddulph's 
Division of two brigades, with Palliser’s Cavalx*y 
Brigade, were ready to cross tlie then border^ 0 

2 ND Division Kandahar Column C ' 

ist Brigade —Br.-Gen. Lacey znd Brigade—Bx.-’Otn. Nuttall 

70th Foot (2nd East Surrey) ist P. Inf. i/i3th Rifle F.F. 

19th P. Inf. (1/14 P.R.) 26th P. Inf. (2/15 P.R.) 

30th Bo. Inf. (Baluchis) (5/10 aQtb Bo. Inf. (Baluchis) (4/10 
Baluchis) Baluchis) 

32nd Pioneers 

It will be noticed that the divisions*^ of these days 
still only had two brigades, normally of three battalions 
each.* ^ 

At dawn on the 21st, the same day as Sam Browne v 
entered the Khaiber, and Roberts crossed the Kurram 
River, the 32nd Pioneers crossed the border into 
Southern Afghanistan, in front of General Biddulph’s 
force, under command of Lieut,-Colonel H. Fellowes.t 

The force now headed for the Khojak Pass, covered 
by a cavalry screen, reaching Haikalzai on the ayth, 
the scene of Brigadier England’s reverse in 1841, 
and Gul Kurez on the 6th of December, Two passes 
led over the Kwaji-Amran Range, viz the Khojak and 
the Ghwaja, both used in 1839-1842. The latter was 
easier, but badly w^atered, and the Khojak was that 
selected on this occasion. It was a terribly steep descent 

* As in the Crimean period, 

t Major C. G. Bates, 2nd in Command (shortly succeeded by Major A. C. W. 
Crookshank attached to the regiment), Captains Samuels and Nicholls, Wing'^ 
Commanders, Lieuts. Hogg (adjt.), Craigie Halket, (Q.M.) Porter, Wing Officer, 

Surgeon McKay, 
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mid the Sappers and Pioneers were hard put to it; 
by the 14th, however, it was fit for guns and camels, 
but many days\ work would be needed to make it practic¬ 
able for carts and to get the guns down. A special 
slide over the face of the rock was therefore constructed 
for them at a slope of 20^ for some 500 feet. It was now 
pretty obvious that it would take several days to get a 
division over, and it was decided to use the Ghwaja 
for the first division now close at hand, the two crossing 
parallel to each other. The Pioneers and Sappers were 
, now transferred to that pass there to work and await 
the advancing division. By hard work this road was 
ready by the end of December to take, over the “twenty 
A yoke of the forty pounder trains."^' Roberts was on the 
Peiwar and Sam Browne marching for Jalalabad, 
and by the 28th of December the Southern Column, 
too, was able to begin its real advance on Kandahar. 
The 32nd were now mustered with the ist Division 
composed as follows : ; 

ist Bngade--Br.rGGn, Barber 2nd Brigade-^Br.-Gm. Hughes 
2/6oth Rifle (K.R.R.) - 59 th P^ot (2nd S. Lane.) 

15th Sikhs (2/11 Sikh R.) ist Gurkhas 


12th Bengal Infantry (late 2nd 


32nd Pi(ineers 


Bombay Pioneers) 
3rd Gurkhas 


The two divisions were united at Abdur Rahman 
on the 6th of January, when the 32nd rejoined their 
original division, and, except for a scrap with the 
Afghan cavalry in the Takhtapul Valley, arrived at 
Kusbab, seven miles from Kandahar, without any 
engagement. The marching had been hard, thousands 
more camels had died, but the Afghan troops had 
marched away towards Herat, and the only obstacle 
was the terrible mud of flooded fields caused by a 
brbken canaT hauk* The army'now^ moved on .to 
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andahar, actually traversing a portion of the city amid 
a curious, but unmenacing population, who sat on the 
house-tops and gaped at them. With the occupation 
of Kimdahar, the immediate objective, which aimed at 
pressure on the Afghan Government, the advance 
on this line paused, content to be in an area rich in 
supplies of all kinds. 


THE 3 2 ND PIONEERS ON THE HELMUND AND IN BORI 

The force in Kandahar was now a considerable one, 
and no broad gauge line, as now, ran to Chaman or 
even Quetta and no fleet of lorries bridged gaps between 
railhead and army. Railhead was at Sukkhur, on the 
Indus, creeping slowly up towards Sibi at the foot of 
the Bolan and Harnai Passes. Between railhead and 
Kandahar worked droves of camels and hundreds of 
bullock carts, while camels and bullocks died by the 
way in thousands and often by the waterside. Therefore 
it was important to find sustenance for as much of 
General Stewart’s two divisions as possible, locally, 
also was it desirable to assure the authority of the 
Afghan nominee to the Governorship of the province. 
In December, ’79, General Stewart himself led on his 
division to Kelat-i-Ghilzai on the Kabul road, while 
General Biddulph took the other to Giriskh, on the 
Helmund River, and with him went the 32nd Pioneers. 
The cavalry with the 32nd had already been out some 
miles on the road, the Pioneers having ramped the 
approaches to the ford of the Arghandab River, and 
towards the end of December the main body marched 
out in intense cold, which meant pneumonia to the 
malaria-weakened 32nd. At last the force reached 
the fertile valley of the Plelmund, a haven of rest to the 
half-starved transport and overworked men, tw'o com¬ 
panies of the Pioneers working a ferry on one bank, 
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two companies of Engineers on. the other. Material 
for a trestle bridge was also collected and this the 
Pioneers set out to make. While doing this in the warmer 
climate of the river valley, the health of all, especially 
of the Pioneers, improved greatly. Rumours of attack 
kept the troops, however, sufficiently on the qui vive 
though no actual hostilities matured. By the middle 
of February local supplies began to run short and on 
the 22nd the force was withdravm. Coming to Atta 
Karez four days later, the rear column was attacked, 
but the Sind Horse, after a sharp fight, drove the 
enemy off, • 

On March ist General Biddulph re-entered Kandahar 
in a storm of sleet and rain, and the situation in 
Afghanistan permitted, it w^as thought, his return to 
India, with the best part of a division, General Stewart 
remaining with one division. 

As most of the troops going back .were from the 
Punjab, it was considered an admirable opportunity 
to cut off the vast corner of the Baluch Hills and re¬ 
open the old invaders’ route from Kandahar to Mooltan 
by Bori and Thai Chotiali, coming out of the Hills in 
the great triangle between Sibi, Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Jacobabad, on to the lower Derajat. Several ancient 
fortresses, notably Harrand and Mangrotha fiad for 
many centuries blocked such on the Indian side. Such 
a route once opened, and the tribes pacified, notably 
a Durani clan, the Kakars, a marching road . from 
Quetta to the Punjab would be constructed, a far easier 
way^ of bringing transport and artillery to Quetta, 
than via the Bolan. It was also intended to put a canton¬ 
ment in the Bori Valley to support local levies in the 
pacification of this no-man’s-land. 

‘ The troops to march down assembled in three 
columns at Khush-Dil-Khan Qilla in the Pishiri 
Valley, the. second consisting of the 15th Hussars, 









the ist Gurkhas, 32nd Pioneers, and a section of the 
3rd Peshawar and 2nd Bombay Mountain Batteries. 
Crossing the Khojak bad weather had been encountered 
and more men were lost from pneumonia. Floods of 
rain and then heavy dust-storms were still to be en¬ 
countered. It was not a well-managed march for troops 
ahead left their camps foul for their successors in the 
echelon, and the camels were dying like flies. Except 
at Bughao, near Luni, where one of the columns was 
attacked by Ghazis, there were no hostilities, and two 
of the colmnns marched out by Fort Munro to DeraGhazi 
Khan and Multan, while the second, with which were 
the 32nd, turned south by the Chachar Gorge, emerging 
via Digri and the cantonment of Rajanpur, at Mithan 
Kot, and reached Khanpur, on the Indus, in the 
intense heat of April. 

Unfortunately Lieut.-Colonel Fellowes, carried with 
the column sick of dysentery, died at Bala Dakar 
on the 9th of April. Beloved and deeply regretted by 
all who knew him,* he was followed to his grave by 
General Biddulph and all the officers present. The 
battalion was brought out of the war by Major Crook- 
shank, and arrived at Jhelum at the end of May, 1879, 
where immense efforts were commenced to complete 
the regiment establishment after its arduous work 
at Quetta and Kandahar. 

During this first phase of the Afghan War, in 
addition to their Colonel, Jemedars Nidhan Singh, 
Attar Singh, and ninety-six rank and file died of 
disease, chiefly of pneumonia in frames weakened by 
malaria. 

On return to cantonments, Major Crookshank was 
appointed to the ‘‘ Military Department” of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and Major C. N. Hodgson took over 
temporary command. 

* For account of service see Appendix II at end. 
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THp OPERATIONS ON THE CENTRAL LINE 

The operations in which the 23rd were to take part, 
^were of a far mbre dramatic kind than those of an 
engineering and logistic nature which had been the 
main features in the advance to Kaihdahar. The route 
to Kabul by the Shutar-gardan* Pass and the Peiwar 
Kotal, though unknown to the British, was well known 
to traders and camel owners. It had the advantage 
of passing for many miles through the Kurram Valley, 
which, though nominally then Afghan, was inhabited 
by the Turis, a tribe of the Shiah branch of the Islamic 
faith, to whom the Afghans were anathema. The 
pass itself was only sixty miles from Kabid, along a 
road which if mountainous was neither so difficult 
nor so commanded as the route from Peshawar via 
the Khaiber. . 

At the beginning of October, 1878, the Kurram 
Valley Field Force, as it was called, began to assemble 
at Kohat and at Thai, some sixty miles in advance of 
Kohat, under the command of Major-General F. 
Roberts. On his Headquarters the 23rd .were well 
represented,. Major H. Collett being the A.Q.M.G. 
and Lieut. Neville Chamberlain, of the Central India 
Horse, son of tliat Charles Chamberlain whom we have 
"seen cGjnmanding the 23rd so effectively in Umbeyla, 
being A.D.C. This force also was of the size of a division, 
of that period. 


1st Infy. Brigade 
Gpl. A. H. Cobbe, 17th Foot 
.» (Comdg.) 

•2/8th Foot (The King’s Regt.) 
■5th Punjab Infy. (5/13th 
; Rifles F.F.), 


2 nd Infy . Brigade 
Col, J. B. Thelweli 72nd 
(Comdg.) 

72nd Highlanders 
2nd Punjab Infy. (2/13th Rifles 
F.F.) 


♦The Camel's Neck. 
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Punjab Infy. (io/i5th 2i8t Punjab Infy. (i:o/i4th 
Punjab Regt.)* Punjab Regt.) 

23rd Pioneers^ 

F./A., R.H.A. 9-prs. on Elephants 
No. I (Kohat) Mountain Battery 
No. z (Derajat) Mountain Battery 
7th Company Bengal Sappers and Miners 

It is to be noted that the 23rd at the time were 
engaged in the arts of peace, carrying out a municipal 
contract at Simla. They marched thence on the 29th 
of September, and arrived at Kohat three weeks later, 
having marched from Simla to Umballa, and from 
Jhelum to Kohat, only the stage Umballa to Jhelum 
being by rail. Roberts joined his command at Kohat 
on the same day as the 23rd arrived, and found his 
force woefully short of transport and weak for its 
purpose. But as the Quartermaster-General in India, 
a post comparable with that of Chief of the General 
Staff to-day, his word ‘‘went,and his demand was 
in due course completed. 

His orders were to concentrate at Thai, and construct 
a fortified post there, occupy and practically annex 
the Kurram, seize the Peiwar Kotal, and possibly 
later the Shutar-gardan. On the ist of November 
the 23rd left Kohat to work on the road, the 7th Sappers 
and Miners with them, to erect a telegraph line. 

The drab uniform of the Pioneers, like that of the 
Frontier Force Corps, was the exception to the scarlet 
and blue of the rest of the troops, and, attracted attention, 
both in the Force and in the Press, as it had in Abyssinia. 
The way from Kohat to the head of the Kurram Valley, 
is an interesting one, running nearly east, up the wide 
Miranzai Valley to near Thai where it crosses a low 
ridge, and enters the Kurram Valley, the Kurram River 

♦Officers: Colonel A. R. Morris, Major H. Collett (on staff). Major A. D. 
Anderson, Captain H. Paterson, Lieuts. Gordon, G. V, Lyre, Tullock, 
D. Chesney, A. Jones, Surgeon H- Hamilton. 
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itself passing to the left through Waziri Hills to Bannu. 
Thai itself is on the Kurram River. The combined 
Miranzai and Kurram Valley really form one long 
covered way of over a hundred miles, bordered on the 
north by the lofty Samana Range, within tribal territory, 
and near Kurram, the Chamkani and Zaimukht Hills, 
and on the south, by part of Waziristan and the Afghan 
province of Khost known as “The Southern Province.” 
In fact with Waziristan and the Qrakzai and Afridi 
countries within the British sphere, Khost juts out as an 
Afghan promontory far into the British frontier, a feature 
which had very .striking results in the Third Afghan War. 

At the head of the Kurram Valley, which now opens 
out, stands the great range of the Peiwar Kotal, up 
which winds the camel track to Kabul. By the 20th 
of November the force was complete about Thai, and 
General Roberts visited each of his units amid scenes 
of great enthusiasm. The then Afghan frontier was 
at Thai; and it was not-yet known to the troops if that 
frontier was to be crossed. Next morning, however,' 
the force was put in motion, a wing of the 23rd at the 
head of the Advance Guard, a wing at the head of the 
Main Column. Such roads as there was soon became 
■impassable for wheels, and the Pioneers were hard at 
■v^ork for days, the rate of progress being slow.* By 
the 25th the leading brigade reached Kurram Fort, 
followed by the 2nd two days later, the Afghan troops 
slowly withdrawing before them to the Peiwar Kotal. 
Up to now, no shot save that of the odd sniper had 
been fired and the troops were in fine fettle from the 
bracing, but pot yet severe^cold. 

Stringent orders were now issued regarding the 
light scale of baggage for further advance. 

•Regimentftl records speak of the regimental priest, the “mhang" or 
Grunthc, m this case possibly an Akali, found with a rifle, about to shoot two 
really friendly Turk in his desire to slay the hereditary enemy 
of Sikhdom. ' ' 
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THE STORMING OF THE PEIWAR KOTAL 


Before the force now lay the lofty crest of the Peiwar 
Kotal many hundreds of feet above its camp in the 
Kurram, a solid wall of mountain that rings the upper 
valley. Afghan troops were still at the base of the 
Pass, and at a very cold dawn on the 28th of November 
the two brigades advanced abreast to Habib Qilla, 
fourteen miles ahead, information arriving that the 
retiring Afghans were abandoning their guns. It had 
been a floundering march through irrigation cuts 
and streams, and the troops were very wet, but the pros¬ 
pect of derelict guns led General Roberts to push 
on the remaining seven miles to the foot of the Kotal, 
sending the ist Brigade, which was on the left, to seize 
Turrai^ a village at the base of a spur that overlooked 
the ascent, while the 2nd Brigade advanced by the 
direct road to the foot of the Kotal. 

Brigadier Cobbe carried Turrai and pushed the 5th 
and 28th up the spur with two guns, the 8th Foot 
and the 23rd Pioneers following. The leading troops 
soon came in touch with the enemy on the oak-clad 
spur. Above them the Afghan troops were arrayed in 
force and Cobbe, hampered by the fact that his supporting 
battalions had lost their way and were out of touch, 
wisely decided to fall back on Turrai, after a sharp 
engagement. Even had his troops been together, they 
were in no case to fight an entrenched enemy after 
twenty miles of difficult marching. The missing troops 
lost in the oak thicket actually made their way to the 
other brigade at Teri by 2 p.m. There had been no 
sign of the abandoned Afghan guns and the troops 
piled arms to await their baggage.* 

♦It is to be remembered that troops cannot march in steep mourftains 
and carry their pack, or even their great coats, and that a light baggage column 



The' Crfy of Kajbul 


Officers of thk 23RD Pioneers at Kabul 
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Before the bivouac was set, an Afghan gun, opening 
from above, gave a timely hint that the halt was too 
close and the troops moved back a mile to the cover of 
a spur. Next morning, the 29th, camp was again shifted 
for security and the Afghan position on the Kotal 
reconnoitred, two companies of the Pioneers, under 
Colonel Perkins, the Chief Engineer, moving out to 
the ridge immediately north of camp, and a company 
of the 29th the southernmost spur of the Peiwar, 
Major Collett, the A.Q.M.G., took out two companies 
of the 23rd, his own corps, to examine the alternative 
road over the crest, known as the Spin Gawai, or 
‘‘White Cow” Pass, which crosses two miles north-east 
of the Peiwar itself. 

Lord Roberts wrote of it: 

“It was indeed a formidable position a great deal more 
formidable than I had expected—on the summit of a mountain 
rising abruptly 2,000 feet above us, and only approachable by 
a narrow, steep, and ragged path, flanked on either side by 
precipitous spurs jutting out like huge bastions, from which 
an overwhelming fire could be brought to bear on the assailants. 
The mountain on the enemy’s right did not look much more 
promising for moving troops, and I could only hope that a way 
might be found on their left by which their flank could be turned. 
The country, however, in that direction was screened from 
view by spurs covered with dense forests of deodar. 1 confess 
to a feeling very nearly akin to despajr when I gazed at the 
apparently impregnable position towering above us, occupied, 
as I could discern through my telescope, by crowds of soldiers 
and a large number of guns.’”^ 

The first party of two companies of the regiment 
under Colonel Perkins reported unfavourably on the 
spur north of the camp. The 29th Punjabis Company 

is essential to almost any operation. Hot sun by day, bitter cold and dew 
by night, demand coats ancf a blanket, or else great sickness ensues. 

♦ Forty “One Years in India. 
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reported that the ridge leading up to the enemy's 
right was continuous, and that an attack could be made 
along it, but that it would be to all intents and purposes 
almost a frontal attack, leading as it did into the muzzles 
of the enemy's guns posted there. . s;, 

The third reconnoitring party of two compjuiies 
of the 23rd, led by Major Collett, brought back .the 
most favourable report of the three, but it was based 
only on bird's-eye view. His party had scaled a hill 
about five miles distant from the camp and i,2do feet 
above it, and. there aw:ay to the north-east lay the Spin 
Gawai Ravine, a mile and a half south-east of and 
running up to the Kotal of Spin Gawai, which as far 
as he could see was pn the same ridge as the Peiwarl 
It had taken two houfs for the. party to ascend to the 
ridge, and it was calculated that to reach the Spin 
Gawai by the ravine would take two more. 

This latter report. \^as ‘pf primary importance, as 
if it could be confirmed the ’whole of the enemy's left 
flank could be turned, and then his line swept up along 
the ridge from the Spin, Gawai Kotal to the Peiwar. 
With a view to confirming the-report next day, Major 
Collett, this time without any escort, went down the 
Kurram River to the point where the Spin Gawai 
Ravine runs in, and then turning up it, proceeded 
to reconnoitre to within a mile and a half of the head 
of the ravine at the Kotal. The eneniy still appeared 
to be only holding it with a small piquet, and the 
impression formed by the previous reconnaissance 
was so strengthened by this visit tliat Major Collett 
submitted to the Major-General a proposal for an 
attack from this direction. 

At the same time Roberts himself, accompanied by 
Colonel Currie, 23rd Pioneers, aiid a small escort, 
reconnoitred in the direction that Colonel Perkins 
had taken on the 29th, confirming the report that no 
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ttack was possible in this direction. Colonel Gordon, 
of the 29th Punjabis, again reconnoitred the hills 
on the enemy’s right and estimated the strength of the 
enemy to be three regiments with five or six field guns. 
This was indeed the case on the 30th of November; 
but by the evening of the ist of December the Afghan 
Force holding the Peiwar Mountain had been increased 
to 4,800 men and seventeen guns, who were soldiers 
of some discipline and training. 

‘T may be permitted to point out,^* wrote General Roberts 
in his despatch of the 5th of December, ‘‘that no similarity 
exists between the Afghan army of the former war and that 
which has now been put into the field. The men are now armed 
with excellent rifles, and provided with abundance of 
ammunition. Their shooting is good . . . (and the) artillery 
is well sensed and efficiently equipped/' 

In his book General Roberts continues: 

“I have heard that the smallness of (our) column was being 
freely commented on and discussed; indeed, people in Kurram 
(i.e. the tribesmen) did not care to disguise their belief that 
we were hastening to our destruction. Collett returned soon 
after noon on the 30th; he had done admirably, and brought 
me most useful information, the result of which was that 
I determined to adopt the Spin Gawai route. 

It was now established that the enemy’s position 
extended from the Spin Gawai Kotal on to the north 
of the Peiwar to a point about a mile south, a front of 
some four miles, facing eastwards. The Spin Gawai 
was higher than the Peiwar, and if that were captured 

*•* Colonel Sir Neville Chamberlain writes in 1933: On two successive days 
Major Collett (z3rd Punjab Pioneers) had succeeded in working his way 
across the hills which bordered the Spin Gawai nullah, which led up to the 
left of the enemy’s position. The reports he furnished led Sir F. Roberts 
to decide to attack the enemy’s flank by that route. As we moved slowly up 
the nullah during the night of December ist, 1878, we could appreciate the 
, dangers which Major Collett, and his assistant, Captain Carr, must have 
faced during the daytime to reach a spot where they could clearly see tlie 
Afghan position.” 
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\tlie dfeifcnce on the lower ground might perhaps be 
I'rolfef} up. The crest of the hilt was covered with 
deodar forest amid which brea.stworks of stone ^d 
tree-trunks and of fallen trees had been c'on- 

stiucted. The slopes lip to the Spin Gawai were known 
to be the more approachable, and the 23rd naturally 
always remembered with pride their share in the 
. reconnaissances. 

On the 1st of December troops were resting while 
General Roberts allowed an impression of a frontal 
attack to exude. Later in the evening he summoned 
Commanding officers and explained his plans and 
orders, which were of a main turning movement on the 
Spin Gawai, and a frontal attack to engage attention. 

There was now little enough chance of rumour 
passing through to the Afghan Commanders, for at 
ten that night, the troops for the principal movement 
slipped out of camp, consisting , oh the best part of both 
Thelwell’s and Cobbe’s brigades, the 72nd, 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, the 5th Gurkhas, the 29th Punjab Infantry, 
and the 23rd Pioneers, with four 9-pr. guns on elephants, 
and four guns of the Kohat Mountain Battery. The 
General himself Would lead, supported by Thelwell 
while Brigadier Cobbe with two battalions (only about 
1,000 strong) and five guns was left to attack the 
. Kotai, and shell it hard at dawn. 

It was expected that the main column would be in 
a position to attack the Spin Gawni at dawn, but night 
marches in difficult country are no easy matters. It 
was dark though stariy, a waning moon being due at 
midnight. Several mishaps naturally took place, for 
five battalions in fours and less, stumbling along, let 
alone mules, donkeys, and guns, can easily lose touch. 
However, marvellous to relate, the foot of the Kotai 
was reached by dawn. By y a.m. the 72ndHighlanders 
and the 5th Gurkhas advanced up towards the- Kotai, 
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steadily climbing amid the deodars, and the felled 


abattis. The main body were tumbling slowly behind, 
the horse artillery elephants being helped by the Pioneers, 
and as the leading two corps secured the Spin Gawai 
crest fairly easily, the General pushed on through dense 
forest to the Peiwar itself. Then, after advancing for 
two hours, the Commander at the head of the 29th 
Punjabis, found himself in front of a deep hollow with 
the Afghans strongly entrenched on the far side. 


Fancy my dismay,'* writes Roberts, ^‘at this critical moment 
on discovering that the Highlanders, Gurkhas and the Mountain 
Battery, had not come up. They had evidently taken a wrong 
turning in the almost impenetrable forest, and I found myself 
alone with the 29th Punjab Infantry.** 


Thelwell now sent up the 2nd Punjab Infantry 
and six companies of the Pioneers. As the 29th had 
been engaged for over an hour, the General sent the 
23rd to attack across the dell, supported by the 2nd 
Punjab Infantry. 

The student will notice how, as in 1857 and as in 
China and Umbeyla, the Pioneers, primarily sappers 
and builders, were always expected to act as infantry on 
special and critical occasions, and always with conspic¬ 
uous success—Lord Roberts^ own words best describe 
the occasion—there being several confused versions. 


*‘The 23rd Pioneers, under the command of Colonel Currie, 
the two front companies, led by Captain (Major) Anderson, 
moved down the slope, and were soon lost to view in the thick 
wood at the bottom of the dell; when they reappeared it was, 
to my great disappointment, on the wrong side of the hollow; 
they had failed in the attack, and Anderson and some men had 
been killed.* The enemy’s position, it was found, could only 


* The bodies of Anderson and those killed with him were barbarously 
mutilated, and this raised our people to a state of fury, especially the Sikhs. 
Surgeon-Major Taylor was so much affected that we read of Iiim, double- 
barrelled gun in hand, searching for Afghans whom he might slay. 
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. be reaciied by a narrow causeway, which was swept by direct 
and cross fires, and obstructed by. trcihks of trees and a series 
of barricades. It w^as evident to me that under these circum¬ 
stances the enemy could not be cleared but of their entrench¬ 
ment by direct attack without entailing heavy loss. , . .1 
therefore reconnoitred both flanks to find, if possible, a way 
round the hill. On our left flank was a sheer precipice; on the 
right, however, I discovered to my infinite satisfaction that 
we could not only avoid the hill which had defeated us, but 
could get almost in rear of the Peiwar Kotal itself, and threaten 
the enemy's retreat from that position.'' 

Another account more explicit than that of the 
General relates how: 

'‘Time after time the enemy made determined charges from 
behind the barricades with which they had obstructed the narrow, 
causeway in front of their position, : only to be driven back. 
But when Roberts ordered a party of the 23 rd Pioneers to deliver 
a counter attack, they, in their turn, were repulsed, losing their 
leader. Major A. D. Anderson,* and a Havildar and two Sepoys 
who tried' to recover his body. , A second party of the same 
regiment, led by its Commanding Officer, Lieut.-Colonel 
A. A. Currie, after some hand to hand fighting, was likewise 
compelled to retire, with the loss of one Havildar and three men 
killed, and seven wounded. It seemed as if the two forces 
might continue facing each other and firing into each other’s 
ranks until the ammunition of one side, or both, ran short." 

The regimental records give the event as follows: 

"In this action the Corps sdffered an irreparable loss by the 
death of Major Alexander Dunlop Anderson, Second in 
Command, who was killed while most gallantly leading a party 
of the regiment to attack a superior body of Afghan troops. . 
strongly posted on a hillside. With Major Anderson fell - 
Havildar Kharrak Singh, Lance Naik Jeta Singh; and Sepoy 
Ram Ringh. Major Anderson was buried bn the 4th December 
on a pine-clad knoll in the Harriab Valley. His noble death ‘ 

, • '■*See Appendix II. 




Sepoys of the regiment, by whom he was much beloved.” 

There was, in fact, a ‘fair mess up,’ and a hitch, 
but while General Roberts was probing for a way of 
turning the ravine, the guns of F/A on their elephants 
arrived with the two remaining companies of the 
Pioneers, and at once came into action, thus happily 
covering the lull. By i p.m. the troops had rested after 
their first effort and Roberts had matured his plans. 
Cobbe’s frontal attack had been making unexpected 
progress and one of his battalions, the 5th Punjab 
Infantry, had actually joined hands with Roberts’ 
Column. The General now took them, the 72nd, the 
5th Gurkhas, and Pioneers with the horse and Mountain 
Artillery, back to start a movement by a road he had 
discovered, having only the 2nd Punjab Infantry 
opposite the enemy’s position. By 4 p.m. the column 
emerged from the forest above the highest cultivated 
slopes on the Afghan side, but there was no sign of 
the enemy, while the road to the rear lay in a concealed 
gorge. It was bitterly cold and growing dark, and the 
General decided to bivouac where they stood; the 
Pioneers settling to work to fell trees and kindle fires. 
At 8 p.m. welcome news arrived. The Peiwar Kotal 
had fallen to the steady climbing of the 8th King’s, the 
artillery with Cobbe’s force had been most effective, 
and the Afghans at 2.30 had abandoned the position, a 
squadron of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry actually pursuing and 
capturing abandoned guns. ‘ Dogged ’ had done it and 
Roberts’ final turning move, added to his presence on 
the dominating ground, had been too much for the enemy. 

Next morning, the 3rd of December, the force 
assembled at Zabardast Qilla, got up its baggage and 
re-arranged itself. Despite the severe climb and op¬ 
position, this dramatic and decisive victory fought amid 
boulders and deodar, to be distinguished by a clasp 
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on the Afghan Medal, cost but two officers* and 
eighteen men killed, and three officers and seventy- 
five O.R. wounded. The enemy^s losses were consider¬ 
able, and included seventeen of their guns. 

On the 6th, leaving the 2nd Brigade on the captured 
Kotal, the General marched with the rest of the force 
twelve miles to Ali Khel, there to ledrn that not a single 
unwounded Afghan remained this side of the Shutar- 
gardan. From Ali Khel he took the 72nd and the 
5th Punjab Infantry to Hazar-Darakht, the plain of 
a thousand trees'^ at the foot of the pass, which could 
now be more fully reconnoitred. But winter in its 
severe form was about to set in. The snow that com¬ 
pletely closes this route to Kabul for several months 
in the year was imminent, the orders of Government 
had been carried out, and it was decided to return to 
Kurram forthwith. The General and the portion of 
the force including, of course, the Pioneers, would 
explore another route, the Sappari Pass, the remainder 
going via the Pei war. As the Mangals from Khost were 
said to be intending to oppose our passage, the 23rd 
were pushed on in advance by night to secure the summit. 
This they did successfully, but' the long gorge and 
descent was an extremely intricate matter to negotiate; 
especially as the tribes had flooded part of the way. 
By the afternoon of the next day the main body was in 
its camp, when the usual, news arrived that the friendly 
villages encountered were now cutting up the rear¬ 
guard, which, however, but meant the murder of a 
few unfortunate followers and some firing. The 5th 
Gurkhas put up a fine fight, losing two British officers 
and three men killed and eleven wounded. The return 
of troops from the main body got the rearguard in, 
the Pioneers having also suffered a few" casualties. 

♦ Major Anderson, 23rd, Captain Kelso, R.A,, of the Kohat Mountain 
Battery. 


Thus ended the Peiwar Kotal episode, and the 
Pioneers were now pushed back towards Thai to 
improve the gun-road, and indeed without their early 
efforts, Roberts could not have got on, as established 
by Colonel Collett’s report.*^ 

THE 23RI) PIONEERS IN KHOST 

While the negotiations which preceded the Treaty 
of Gandamuk were in progress, General Roberts 
had leisure to carry out his earlier instructions to under¬ 
take an expedition into the Southern Afghan province 
of Khost. The object was three-fold, first to survey 
available supplies, secondly to see to what extent the Jajis 
and other tribes were likely to interfere with the road 
to Kurram and Kabul, and thirdly to displace the Afghan 
Government as part of the act of war. It proved 
to be an exceedingly difficult business, for Matun, 
a group of villages round a fort in which the hakim 
or Governor lived, was approached by a most difficult 
road. The force taken by General Roberts numbered 
some 2,000 men and eight guns, and in addition the 
23rd Pioneers, and starting on the 2nd of January 
reached Jaji Maidan easily enough. Then came the 
difficult Dhani Kotal, in parts entirely ice-bound, 
with a 3,000 feet drop into a long, narrow gorge, Roberts 
passed on to Matun with difficulty, leaving the Pioneers 
on the Kotal. Pie met with strong opposition en routCy 
and suffered several casualties, while his bivouac was 
heavily attacked. The 23rd were now ordered into 
Matun with a convoy of fifteen days’ supplies; but 
owing to the state of the road did not arrive at Matun 
till the 18th of January. 

While all was quiet in Kurram it w^as not so in 
Miranzai, and Roberts was much relieved when the 

♦Dated 29.1.81. 





Highlandersinto Kohat, and a forG^Jent 
the Princes of India, numbering several' thousand, 
horse and fdot, under Bakshi Ghanda Singh, of |^gtiala, 
arrived; in Miranza^^ to guard the L* of C. The Treaty . 
of Gandirnnk was ndt yet" signed and an advance to 
Kabul might still be necessary, and during the spring 
.and early summer the Pioneers were hard at work 
improving the road from Kohat to Kurram. 

On the 9th of May, the Treaty of Gandamuk was . 
signed, and a little later Sir Louis Cavignari, the new 
Envoy, and his escort marched through via the Peivvar 
for Kabul. 
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CHAPTER X 
The Second Afghan War 
The Second Phase 


The Unexpected Denouement—^I’he British Reply—^The Battle 
of Charasiab-^Sherpur and the Khaiber Line-—^The Defence of 
Sherpur—^The 32nd in the Second Phase 


TliE UNEXPECTED DENOUEMENT 


' It has been related in outline that the war came to 
an end in May^ ’79, by the Treaty of Gandamuk, and 
. how Yacub Khap, the son of Shere AH, who had 
assumed the throne when his father fled, agreed to 
\ ; receive a British En Kabul. He had also relin- 

J \ quished a nebiiloixs claim to domination of the Khaiber 
\ region and the Afridis, of the Turis who hated him, in 
V Kurram, and of certain tracts and spheres in Baluchistan 
^ , and of JCach Ganda va belonging to the Khan of Kelat but 

, dung undpr dispute. The Army., on the Northern line 
had maVehed down, in what was known as the ‘Death- 
march troops in the Khaiber decimated by cholera, 
as Kipling has pictured for us in Love Woman. 

The troops^ in the Kurram were remaining, and half 
of those at Kandahar were to remain till the autumn 
also, Sir Michael Biddulph^s division, however, returning 
by a route hitherto imtraversed, that of Thai Chotiali 
and the old invaders* route to Mooltan, as already told. 

The peace was not an unsatisfactory one, on ali 
sides, for we guaranteed Afghanistan against Russian 
aggression, then a most essential pbint as now; and we 
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gave the Amir a grant of money to keep up an efficient 
army. So Delhi paid tribute to Kabul rather than, as 
in Mogul days, Kabul paying to Delhi! The great 
Imperial Disraeli was then Prime Minister, the man 
with a vision so rarely given to British statesmen, and 
the proper defence and development of India was 
ever before him. The concessions in territory made 
by the Amir, while taking nothing that was Afghan, 
gave us the opportunity of a scientific defence of India, 
in that the Kandahar, Kiirram and Khaiber d^bouche- 
ments were to remain in our hands. 

The British Envoy to Kabul was Major Louis 
Napoleon Cavignari, son of one of the officers of the 
great Napoleon and an English lady. He was quite the 
most remarkable of frontier officers, and it was he who 
had negotiated the Treaty. He was accompanied to 
Kabul by Mr. William Jenkins, of the Civil Service, 
of a family famous for service to India, and by Doctor 
Ambrose Kelly, and with the party also was Lieut. 
W. R. P. Hamilton and seventy-five men of the Guides. 
Sir Louis Cavignari rode confidently into the Bala 
Hissar of Kabul on the 24th of July, 1879, being received 
with high honour, and conducted to the Residency 
prepared for him near the Amir’s Palace. But in 
India his friends were full of apprehension, and the 
tragedies of 1842 were fairly fresh in both British 
and Afghan memories. Many there were in Afghanistan 
who bitterly disliked the innovation, although more 
modern-minded men saw that trade prosperity and 
amenities were obviously likely to increase. 

For a few weeks the sun shone brightly enough in 
Kabul where Sir Alfred Lyal makes the Amir say: 


‘Fair are the vales well watered 
And the vines on the upland swell; 

You would think I am reigning in Heaven, 
I know I am ruling in Hell.’" 
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Then came the tragedy. Into Kabul there marched 
three regiments from Herat, now ruled by Ayub 
Khan, the younger son of Shere Ali, at all times bitterly 
inimical to British influence. They marched through 
the city shouting abuse of the Envoy. On the 2nd of 
September, however, Sir Louis Cavignari reported to 
the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, that all was well. Had it 
remained so a little longer, the war that was over would 
not have been the Tirst phase,’ but a war to itself. 

The very next day certain regiments parading 
without arms in the Bala Hissar demanded their 
arrears of pay which were considerable — no new 
thing ill Afghanistan—and were refused it. The men 
rushed to the Residency to present a demand to the 
British Envoy.’ The. Residency gates were not unnatur¬ 
ally .closed,* and the mob threw stones while the 
Afghan troops mshed to the armoury. The city, that 
evil city, poured forth its mob to take part, and Cavignari 
sent word to the Amir hard by. The Amir sent his 
Commander-in-Chief, Daud Khan. But a Commander- 
in-Chief alone was no good, resolute > or otherwise. 
Two.^ hundred disciplined troops would then have 
sufflcetl, but they did not appear, and the Amir sat in 
his palace helpless and useless while the Residency 
was closely beleaguered. Time after time the British 
officers led out the Guides, and the mutinous troops 
and the mob fell back, only to swarm again as the 
resolute defenders went back in their turn. But the 
British quarter was commanded on all sides from 
the arsenal. One by one the defenders were picked off, 
one by one the British officers fell at the head of sallies. 
Then a Sikh led the pitiful residue for the last sortie. 
By noon the gates were forced, the building fired, the 
remnant and the wounded massacred, 

*The Residency was not a deiensive building, being but a house within 
the palace precincts. 
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he “Forward Policy” had tumbled for the moment 
in blood and ruin, and the British world stood aghast. 

THE BRITISH REPLY 

General Roberts himself was, at the time, in Simla 
when the news came, but his force in the Kurram 
was the only one in being and adjacent. Sir Donald 
Stewart, it is true, was in Southern Afghanistan, but 
with 320 miles of difficult road in the heart of 
Afghanistan before him. 

Lord Lytton, aghast at the collapse of his own 
structure, saw clearly enough that an immediate 
advance oft Kabul was the only course to follow. 
Brigadier Massey, in temporary command in the 
Kurram, was ordered to march up the Kotal once 
again and seize the Shutar-gardan, fifty miles only 
from Kabul, while the bulk of the force got ready. 
Unfortunately, more suo, the Indian Government, 
always penny-wise in such matters, had dispersed the 
“carriage,” the transport that could alone carry the 
troops along. The troops available in Kurram were 
two infantry brigades, a cavalry brigade, three batteries 
of artillery and a company of Sappers. Some of the 
units had been changed, but the force was practically 
the same as had captured the Peiwar eight months 
before with the addition of a few more units, including, 
of course, the 23rd Pioneers whose work during the 
summer had made the approach from Kohat to the 
summit of the Peiwar a very different matter to what 
it had been in the first phase. 

Brigadier Massey at once sent forward in accordance 
with his orders, a force under Colonel Currie of the 
23rd, consisting of his own battalion the 23rd, the 
5th Gurkhas, a mountain battery and a company of 
sappers, with orders to entrench the top of the Shutar- 
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^ardan and await instructions. The 23rd were at work 
on a cantonment at Shalozan close to the present 
Parachinar, but inarched on the 8th of September 
with the others, carrying little but their supplies, to 
the foot of the Peiwar, I'eaching Ali Khel, twelve miles 
beyond the Kotal, on the 9th, and Karatigha on the 
loth. There they bivouacked in a dilapidated fort,. 
At midnight Colonel Currie received information 
through the political officer at Ali Khel that it was 
believed that the Afghans would occupy the Shutar- 
gardan that night. Currie was not the man to lose 
the hour, and by 2 a.m.! his force, less a smalh baggage 
guard in the fort, was in full march for the pass, by 
the light of a waning moon. Unchallenged save by 
a Ghilzai shepherd, they crossed the Soorakai, or 
“Red Kotal,” four miles short of the Shutar-gardan, 
and saw a line of fires at the base of the hills by Kasim 
Khel fort. These proved to be but shepherds cooking 
their meal before a Ramzan* dawn, and the little force 
leaving the fort on their right .pressed up the rise to 
the Camel’s Neck itself. .Rounding the hill on which 
stood the pass watch-tower, they found ■ their hazard, 
successful. Even the watch-tower,was empty; the pass 
was secured. It was none too soon, for before them 
in the flush of dawn two Afghan horsemen galloped . 
away. Forty-nine miles in thirty-six hours had. they 
marched, the last twenty-four on a stretch, up steep 
gradients and a rough rqad; a notable feat which might 
easily have involved a sharp fight. 

Currie, as soon as he could see, plhced the 5th 
Gurkhas to hold a small plateau in front-of the pass, 
and disposed the 23 rd on the pass itself, protecting 
the mountain battery camp. The remainder of the 
force, despite great shortage of carriage, followed as 
fast as it could; 6,000 men marching into Ali Khel, a 

* The Moslem month of fasting between suh-rise and sun-set. 
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few hours after Currie had secured the Shutar-gardan. 
Here General Roberts rejoined them. 

By now orders from England approved the march on 
Kabul, and Roberts set about re-organizing his force, 
pushing, however, the 72nd on to the Shutar-gardan 
where Brigadier Baker now took command. The 
Sappers set to work to make a gun-road over the 
Soorakai, and the Pioneers to do the same down the 
Dobandi defile which led to Kabul. The road zig¬ 
zagged down from the Shutar-gardan to enter the 
stupendous defile, between high rocky cliffs which at 
the point known as the Dar-i-Dosukh or “mouth of 
hell” almost met. Once through the defile the road 
ascended again to the Shinkar Kotal, and finally 
descended into the Logar valley, and the hamlets and 
orchards of Kushi. 

To the Army, the defile was known as the Iron 
Gate, and by dint of much blasting by the Pioneers, 
the gun-road was open from Ali IQiel to the defile, a 
distance of some thirty-seven miles. By the 24th of 
September the whole of Brigadier Baker’s vanguard 
had passed through. At Kushi, three days later, an 
embarrassing event occurred, no less a matter than 
the arrival in camp of the Amir Yacub Khan, who 
had fled from the tumult in Kabul and the storm he 
could not ride — embarrassing in that no one knew 
whether he was a criminal actually at the bottom of 
the Kabul massacre, or merely the victim of its 
circumstances. 

THE BATTLE OF CHARASIAB 

The force now advancing under Roberts differed 
somewhat from that with which he had stormed the 
Peiwar, and included three British battalions, and a 
strong cavalry brigade, other units holding the long 
road behind him. 





'^alry Brigade (Brigadier Massey) 
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Squadron qtlj Lancers. • 

5th P. C. and' 12th P. C, i4tH B. Lancers. . 

1st Infantry Brigade (Macpherson) znd Infantry Brigade (Baker) 


92nd Highlanders 
5th P.I. 

5th Gurkhas 


67th Foot 

72nd Highlanders 

28th Punjab Infantry 


No. 7 Co. Sappers and Miners 23rd Pioneers 

It is to be. remembered that this advance was on 
an unknown road to face an unknown and difficult 
situation, and is worthy of just as much admiration 
and attention as the famous “Roberts March” to 
Kandahar which w'as down a well-known road, with 
picked troops and adequate transport. 

The 23 rd Pioneers set forth on this adventure, 
with six British officers and 671 rank and file, and 
tho.ugh mustered for convenience of administration 
with the 2nd Brigade they were practically divisional 
. troops 

On the last day of September the cavalry marched 
ahead to Zergun Shah, eight miles to the front, and by 
the 2nd of October both brigades had come up. By 
the 5th, marching still in leapfrog fashion, one brigade 
sending back transport for the next, the bulk of the 
force was assembled at the group of villages and 
orchards known as Charasiab, but eleven miles from 
Kabul, with Macpherson’s brigade a march behind. 
There had been no opposition, but the population 
was obviously hostile. In front lay a crescent of hills 
on which sat armed tribesmen. Through them the 
Logar river cut iis way to Kabul by way of the 
Sang-i-Nawishta Gorge, and by it the Kabul track 
passed. 

The gorge in front was reported unfit for guns, and 
before dawn on the 6th a party sallied forth to endeavour 
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occupy the gorge and make the road, consisting of 
450 Pioneers, a wing of the 92nd, under Major White,* 
with a squadron of the 12th B.C. and a couple of 
mountain guns, under command of Colonel Currie. 
Any hopes of seizing the gorge with little opposition 
were soon dissipated, for as the sun rose, a very different 
sight was apparent. Contact with the enemy occurred 
two miles from camp, and on the heights above con¬ 
siderable masses of regular Afghan troops and tribal 
banners were soon visible, who crowned both sides 
of the Sang-i-Nawishta, and stretched on our left as 
far as the Chardeh Valley. Currie’s force now stood 
fast while the General took stock of the situation. 

The sooner an attack was made, before heavy 
entrenchment could be constructed, the better, and 
Roberts quickly made up his mind. Currie would be 
reinforced by the rest of his corps now to be known as 
the ‘ Right Column,’ and would advance on the Sang-i- 
Nawishta, while Baker would assemble the remainder 
as the ‘ Left Column ’ and endeavour to turn the enemy’s 
right, the troops moving off as soon as possible. Baker 
soon saw that the Afghans were concentrating in front 
of Currie, whom he now directed to leave Major 
White with his Highlanders and 100 Pioneers to press 
the gorge, and bring the bulk of the 23 rd to join the 
turning movement, which was now the obviously 
decisive point. The Afghan flank rested on a low 
ridge which commenced about a mile north of Charasiab. 
The 72nd, with two companies of 5th Gurkhas and 
two of the 5th P.I., advanced to attack, with the 
Pioneers echeloned on the right in reserve. A small 
peak on the right appeared to be the key, and as soon 
as the Afghans in the centre saw what was doing, 
they rushed towards this threatened point. As the 

•Afterwards Sir George White, the defender of Ladysmith, and C.-in-C. in 
India. 
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iritish saw the approaching Afghans they, too, hastened 
the pace, and carried the ridge before the reinforcements 
could arrive in what was a race between Highlanders, 
Gurkhas and Punjabis. Beyond the captured point lay 
a second line, and against this the 23rd now advanced, 
supported by those who had gained the first position. 
Advancing by rushes, the Pioneers had no difficulty 
in gaining their object, though Lieut. Chesney, at one 
point gave the Afghans the bayonet. Then the Afghans 
split up into two, the Pioneers holding a portion of 
their line. 

In the centre, in front of Sang-i-Nawishta, was 
Major White with under 300 of the 92nd, 100 Pioneers, 
a squadron of cavalry and a couple of mountain guns. 
It was 2 p.m. when Chesney had gained his objective, 
and at 12.30, two companies of the 92nd had carried 
a hill in front of the gorge which prevented the enemy 
tip his guns. The gaining of this hill, however, 
was a provocation to the enemy, who could now see 
the weakness of the detachment in front of them, 
which might then have been overwhelmed in the 
time that the turning movement was developing 
further, but the Afghans were already perturbed and 
lost their chance. As soon as good progress by Baker’s 
colurnn had been reported, White attacked with all 
his little force. Two companies wheeled to the left 
to assist Baker, and the remainder followed the cavalry 
through the gorge, and tumbled on a well-entrenched 
and complete battery of Armstrong pattern guns made 
in Kabul. The cavalry had actually missed them, but 
the gunners fled without firing a shot as Sikhs and 
Highlanders ran at them. The infantry carried the 
heights in their front, bayoneting the defenders, and 
passing through the pass without further opposition, 
halted in a small fort at its further exit. 

This daring and decisive action by Major White, 
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the feature of the day, gaining him the V.C. 
while several Orders of Merit were earned by the 

Mazhbis.* . , 

The flanking attack now wheeled to its right and bore 

down on the Afghans, who, realizing that they had been 
completely outflanked, hastily withdrew across the 
Kabul River and retired in that direction. The Pioneers 
and the Sth P.I. pushed on towards Kabul until darkness 
came on and then bivouacked at the foot of the hills 
on the Kabul side, while the rest of Baker s force 
spent the night on the hills above the gorge, west and 
north of the pass. 

Brilliant and daring though the victory had been, 
which included the capture of eighteen guns, the British 
loss was only eighteen killed and seventy-five wounded. 
The Pioneers lost their doctor. Surgeon Andrew, 
severely wounded, with two men killed and a third 

The Afghan loss was estimated at lOO killed and 
many wounded. Such was the brilliant victory of 
Charasiab, which threw open the road to Kabul, gained 
over thirteen regular Afghan battalions and a host 

of tribesmen. , ., , . u 

At daybreak on the 7 ^^ Roberts decided to rnarch 

immediately on Kabul, the cavalry leading with a 
portion of Baker’s brigade, followed by the remainder. 
Macpherson who had come up after the battle, would 
remain at Charasiab. The 23rd and the 92nd led 
the infantry advance and, emerging from the Sang-i- 
Nawishta, ere long, reached the village of Beni Hissar, 
but two miles from the Bala Hissar itself. From here 
the cavalry reconnoitred forward to report that the 


♦Jemedar Bur Singh C Copnpany 

Hvdr. Gurdial Singh E „ 

Naik Utham Singh B „ 

Sepoy Jhanda Singh G „ 

„ Hurdat Singh G 


Sepoy Buta Singh E Company 
,, Ghanda Singh C „ 

„ Ganda Singh B „ 
(G.O.O. 1260 of 1879,) 
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enemy had evacuated the city and the Bala Hissar, 
but were on the heights in the vicinity. 

Roberts now decided to halt for the day and allow 
Macpherson to come up, planning next day to despatch 
his cavalry through the Afghan fortified cantonment 
of Sherpur, while the 92nd and the 23rd worked their 
way along the Sher Darwaza heights and overlooked 
the city, the remainder to await Macpherson at Beni 
Hissar. Roberts hoped to drive any of the Afghan 
troops into the hands of his cavalry, but Baker’s force 
starting at ii a.m. got into very difficult ground and 
encountered enemy outposts to drive which before 
them reinforcements were necessary. By the time 
they arrived it was too late to advance. 

This waste of a day probably saved the Afghans 
considerable losses, and the troops passed an uncom¬ 
fortable night where they stood. The Afghan Army 
had got away, and there was no possibility of 
punishing the troops that had massacred the Envoy’s 
party, those making for Ghuzni being said to be the 
guilty ones. 

It now but remained to enter Kabul in triumph and 
then think what to do about it. The troops were all 
paraded to let the General pass through them on his 
way to the Bala Hissar, and he rode through the 
cavalry on both sides of the road and through two 
walls of Highlanders. The troops were in scarlet, 
still their working dress, save the drab of the Pioneers, 
and the scene was more than a gay one, reminiscent 
of the days when Nott’s and Pollock’s avenging forces 
had re-entered the city in 1842. The General rode 
slowly down the lines, bands playing, as the Union 
Jack was run up over the Bala Hissar and the salute 
of victory rolled forth. For the third time a British 
Array had entered into the uncomfortable heritage of 
the Afghan capital. A proclamation was issued 
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announcing that the Amir had abdicated and placed 
his authority in British hands, who had now to find 
an Amir who could and would ride the storm. 

It had been a remarkable, and almost unbelievable 
military feat, and the 23rd Pioneers had been among 
the foremost of all that gallant band. 


SHERPUR .WD THE KHAIBER LINE 

It was now past the middle of October and an Afghan 
winter was not far off, while there seemed no possibility 
of settling Afghanistan at all, let alone finding a 
Government to make her the stable, friendly neighbour 
that Britain desired, A winter in Kabul, therefore, 
appeared inevitable, and the wise commander set about 
facing the problem. Happily the Government of India 
liad already despatched a force under General Bright 
to re-open the Khaiber Line and get into touch with 
Roberts. 

The question of a cantonment, however, was not 
hard to settle. The Amir had partly built a walled one 
with bastioned towers at Sherpur, quite close to Kabul, 
its back to the Behraaru Heights, This site gave ample 
room for huts and tents, but being four and a half 
miles in circumference its defence might be a problem 
when troops were out. However, its other conditions 
were so satisfactory that the 23 rd were put to work 
at once to complete the defences on the Behmaru side, 
which was done with countless old gun and cart wheels 
found lying about. Millions of bricks were also made 
and timber for door and window frames collected. 
The weeks after the first arrival were spent in endeavour¬ 
ing to find and punish those guilty of the massacre of 
the Envoy’s party. On the ist of November Macpherson 
led out a brigade with which went General Roberts 
himself, to get into touch with General Bright and to 
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■ide which of two alternative routes from Jalalabad, 
viz., the northern by the Lataband Pass or the southern 
over the Haft-Khana Pass,* would be most suitable. 
With this brigade, of course, marched the 23rd.t The 
northern route was selected and Macpherson pushed 
on to meet Bright at Seh Baba and arrange for the 
Khaiber Force to keep the line open to that place 
beyond which the force at Kabul would be responsible. 
Macpherson was back at Lataband on the i2th of 
November and there the 28th Punjabis and a wing of 
the Pioneers under Captain S. V. Gordon were left 
to get on with the road. They were equally needed in 
Sherpur, but events were to keep them where they 
were for many weeks. The Headquarters and the 
right wing, however, were back in the cantonment 
about the middle of the month. 

In the meantime one of those storms, which all 
with Afghan experience have learnt to expect, was 
brewing. Roberts had some inkling of trouble, and 
sent out both brigades to collect forage while the 
“going was good.” 

Early in December came information, too, that the 
tribes were gathering to incendiary and religious 
preaching in the country a few miles from Kabul, 
notably in the tracts known as the Kohistan. The 
first and second brigades would overawe these dis¬ 
turbers as W'ell as protect the collection of supplies. 
As the Pioneers remained in Sherpur working feverishly 
at defences, we need not follow the adventures of the 
two brigades. Suffice it to say that the countryside 
seemed to spawn armed, masses at every turn. The 
drum ecclesiastic was reverberating in all the valleys, 
and it was with difficulty the troops got back into 

♦ This included the Khurd Kabul, in which the unfortunate Elphinstone’a 
brigade was destroyed in 1842. r • 

t Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Currie had handed over the command to Bt. Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Collett, his second in command, on being invalided to India. 
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fSli^pur. The Cavalry Brigade in the Chardeh Valley 
was very severely handled, losing two of its horse 

artillery guns. . , ,V 

So sudden was the rising and the swarming, led by ofie 
Muhammad Jan of Ghuzni, that the arrival of wounded, 
in Sherpur was the first intimation that anjHhing was 
wrong. The thoughts of huts and hutting were forgotten 
and the Pioneers now worked day and night at the 
defences. Until the troops came in there were but 
1,000 men in camp. Colonel Hugh Gough commanded 
in Sherpur, Roberts having gone out to bring in th^ 
troops, with only the 72nd, the wing of . the Pioneers, 
three squadrons of cavalry and a few. guns, and it 
was expected that Muhammad Jan would throw him? 
self against the perimeter. Happily he and the ten 
thousand turned off into Kabul itself. There ^ was 
no news from the outside, except that a wag of a signal 
officer sent in word that the Chardeh Valley looked, 
like Epsom Downs on a Derby Day, 


THE DEFENCE OF SHERPUR 

The south and west faces of the cantonment were 
fairly strong—^a 16 ft. wall and parapet. Thirty foot 
behind this came a line of flat-roofed barracks also 
with a parapet. Four projecting gateways which had 
to be barricaded, provided some enfilade fire. It has 
already been related how the eastern face of the 
Behmaru Heights were the weak portion, and how 
these had been, to some extent, put in order by the 
Pioneers, on the first occupation of the site. The 
protection of this weaker portion was entrusted to the 
Pioneers and the Guides, this latter corps being the only 
reinforcement which had reached Roberts since his arrival 
at Kabul--a reinforcement, however, worth its weight 
in gold, for its magnificent attributes as soldiers. 
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After the events of the nth of December, the British 
still kept a detachment in the citadel, and held the 
Sher-Darwaza Heights overlooking the Chardeh Valley. 
The cavalry and ist Brigade were now safely in camp, 
but Baker^s brigade v^as still “out in the blue,” and 
a company of the Pioneers was still in the Bala Hissar. 
The rumours of the crop of the Gorgon^s Teeth increased, 
but Roberts was not the man to submit to be beleaguered. 
On the I2th and 13th he sallied forth against the 
gatherings of tribesmen of the heights around, and 
covered Baker's return. By dawn on the 14th, the enemy's 
hordes had grown so miraculously vast and had so 
pushed back our troops, that Roberts decided to 
withdraw behind his walls. 

The stout British troops had been swept back by waves 
of a sea—a sea of tens of thousands of fanatical men. So 
heavy had been our reverses on the 14th, so over¬ 
whelming the enemy, that an assault on Sherpur that 
night was expected. However, the loot of the (quarters 
of the Qizil-bash,* and the Hindu traders deflected 
the enemy, who, while swarming in the low hills and 
gardens near-by, did not actually close in. So numerous 
and threatening were the swarms that Roberts with¬ 
drew all his detachments and outposts within his 
perimeter, a wise precaution. Seventy men of the 
Pioneers who were on guard in the Bala Hissar had 
some difficulty in getting through, and did not arrive 
in Sherpur till 3 a.m. on the 15th. 

The safety of Captain Gordon’s wing now alone at 
Lataband, was a matter of anxiety, as they had only 
supplies to the 22nd. The Government of India, 
however, stirred by such news as they had, and the 
cessation of any cable communication, were already 
pushing more troops up the Khaiber lane. Lataband 
was the one connecting link by helio with the outside^ 

• An old Persian colony in Kabul. 
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and Roberts accepted an offer of some Hazara Merko-^ 
mans (pack-pony contractors) to take two small convoys 
to them by night. One succeeded, but sad to relate, 
one 'Was captured and its drivers slaughtered. 

It was not till the 23 rd of December that Muhammad 
Jan had sufficiently worked up his followers to fall on 
the cantonment though since the 9th they had closely 
invested it and fired into the camps. On the nighty 
however, of the 22/23rd, things came to a head. That- 
morning the tribesmen, the Kohistanis, the “people 
of the Hill-country,’’ had poured out of Kabul and 
environs with their drums and their standards, their 
ghazis and their shahidsy their “witnesses to/the Faith. 
All the gardens and heights round were occupied, 
the drums beat and the mullahs shouted “glory for 
all and Heaven for those who bleed.” 

It looked bad as a storm of bullets swept the canton¬ 
ment, and men and animals kept under such cover as 
there was. 

Snow had fallen on the iith which, while it added 
to the discomfort, showed up the assailants as the 
early night fell, and the cries tod the beating of drums 
increased. “ Allah! Yah Allahr By day the 
Pioneers had worked hard, by night they manned the walls, 
now and again some excited Mtohbi shouting village 
abuse to the drum beaters across the way. Spies had 
already informed the General that Muhammad Jan. 
would stake his all that night. He had made his scaling 
ladders to use against the cantonment walls, .but the 
real assault was to be on the Behmaru village heights 
axid the gap in the Eastern wall closed by the wheel 
obstacle aforesaid. The signal was to be the lighting 
of a bonfire on the Heights of Asmai, an hour before 
dawn so that the dying fanatics should, on their way 
to Paradise, gaze on the rising sun. An hour before 
dawn the whole camp was standing to its ^rms in 
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silence. The troops as well as the tribesmen, knew 
the signal and every eye was strained on the Asmai 
Heights. Suddenly there burst forth a flame of great 
brilliancy, and the silhouettes of the defenders on the 
parapets stood forth in the glow, while below were the 
creeping ladder parties with the shahids and the ghazis.- 
The 28th Punjabis were the first to fire, steady volleys 
at a longish range, but it was at the Behmaru village 
that the attack became fierce, and the firing feverish 
and rapid. A few ghazis got within fifty yards, but 
none penetrated, and none could use the ladders on 
the walls. Defence, above all things, is the prerogative 
of the disciplined soldier, and it was not till three 
hours after the struggle began, that the Afghans gained 
a footing in one of the small village forts just off the 
north-east corner of the approaches. For the first 
time in war telephones were in use and each sector 
command could talk with the Headquarters command. 
John Gough asked for reinforcements, but was told 
he must carry on as the attack was now general on 
all sides. For an hour more the attack raged and then 
it began to fail, but the Afghans still held the captured 
fort. At 11 a.m. the Afghans returned to the attack, 
but with diminished ardour, cry the mullahs never so’ 
loudly, for the best men had fallen. Roberts, too well 
versed in this particular game not to be ready, now 
directed an attack from a flank to sally forth, and 
the ghazis were seen to be bolting. The critical hour 
of victory arrived, and Brigadier Massey led forth every 
mounted man he could muster, and as he formed and 
rode forward the ghazis^ the fighters for thejfaith, turned 
and fled for the city, sabre and lance at their heels. But 
dusk was falling and the cavalry were fain to turn back. 

That was the end of it. By the morning the whole 
countryside was empty of Afghans, who had fled as 
quickly as they had gathered. The British loss was 
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remarkably small, but Roberts estimated that the reckless 
enemy had lost 3,000. 


At Lataband, where Colonel Hudson, of the 28th, 
commanded, hundreds of Ghilzais surrounded the 
little camp, and established a piquet within close 
range. Against this Subedar Mehtab Singh* led forth 
forty Pioneers with great success, and this activity, 
added to the approach of Brigadier Charles Gough 
with his brigade, raised what was not much more than 
a close blockade. H^idson reported very highly of 
the conduct of Gordon and this wing o*f the a3rd. 

In Kabul, Roberts, no longer qilla-bandy realising 
that his period of anxiety was over, re-occupied the 
commanding points round him, and proceeded . to 
make rigorous search for the Afghan leaders who had 
stimulated the attack. ^ 

On the 26th the Hqrs. and Right Wing of the 23rd 
marched out under Baker, in the heavy snow, to repair 
bridges and improve the road for the reinforcements, with 
whom marched in also the wing from Lataband. The 
losses had been trivial and the health of the Pioneers 
better than most, pneumonia, the scolifge' of Indian 
soldiers in bad weather, being practically absent from 
them. ^ 

So ended 1879, a prominent year in the histoiry of 
the 23rd, with the Peiwar, Charasiab, and Sherpur to 
their credit. The 32nd had done their work in Kandahar^ 
and were now doing good work in the Khaiber which 
should be outlined. 

THE 3 2ND IN THE SECOND PHASE 

We have seen the 32nd marching down from Southern 
Afghanistan after the First Phase, sadly attenuated by 

♦ Apptd. 3rd Class Order of Merit, and he and Flavildar Ghulab Singh 
were specially promoted. 
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malaria, but standing high in the good opinion of the 
arrny. Cantoned at the railhead at Jhelum it was 
busily engaged in recruiting, and by the time of the 
Kabul tragedy its ranks were full and drill and training 
in progress. 

When the investment of Sherpur commenced, 
Government, realising that General Bright’s force ip 
the Kliaiber was inadequate, formed a reserve division 
under Major General Ross, and the 32nd were ordered 
to join the 1st Brigade thereof at Peshawar.* 

Immediately after its arrival at Peshawar the corps 
was pushed up the Khaiber to be concerned, however, 
for the moment, with convoy guards rather than with 
construction. The troops on the Khaiber Line were 
soon re-organized and grouped into L. of C. defence 
troops, the 32nd remaining in the ist Section, that 
from Peshawar to Barikab, and being engaged in a 
few'^ ^ minor affairs round Dacca. They were then 
detailed to make a camel road from the Nawagai 
Valley to Kamdakka, over the Angiri Kotal, chiefly 
with the object of making it possible to cut off parties 
of Mohmunds raiding the Khaiber Line. This road 
started from Muktar-Khel three miles from Landi 
Kotal, and led to Kamdakka by the Shilman Valley, 
a distance of nearly fourteen miles. The road was to 
be six foot wide and twenty-nine working days were 
allotted for the work, some of which ran by a precipitous 
ravine in a hard slaty rock. Colonel Crookshank con¬ 
ducted the work with 350 Pioneers and it was probably 

PhaS^ fol'ownK officers served with the regiment during the Second^^ 


Captain A. P, Samuels, Second-in-command 

Captain T. NichoUs, Wing Commander 

Lieut. C. Hogge, Adjutant 

Lkut. H. Craigie-Haikett 

Lieut. B. De BratJi 

Lieut. W. H. Allen 

Surgeon McKay 


">:> A- C. w. Cmokahank, Commandant 
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as hard and rapid a job as ever fell to the lot of military 
pioneers* AVhen it was coihipleted the regiment returned 
to their old camp, and were ordered to widen it to 
eight feet. On the 21st of April, 1880, they moved 
to Pesh Bolak, close to Jalabad, to work on,a hew 
c&iitonment there, three companies, as before,,* beihg 
still wasted in garrisoning Landi Kotal. -, ^ ^ - 

At Posh Bolak, the 23 rd were the centre of a hiye of 
constructional activity, inaugurating a large ^rperrters’ 
shop to make doors and windows and instructing 
volunteers from various corps to be adepts in the 
lart of brickmaking—the whole thing being, a race 
against time to hut the force before the intense summer 
,df the low-lying Jalabad set in.* 

Two minor operations, however, interrupted the 
work, one to settle the affair of a local mullah and 
his attempt to raise the clans at Shersai in. Matzina. 
Here Brigadier Gibb, commanding this section ^ of 
L. of C. took out 250 sabres, 750 rifles and 4 guns which 
■included the Headquarters and 265 Pioneers. Eyentu- 
.ally the rising which had gathered some way, ^as 
found, at a collection of walled villages known as 
Hisarak, with drums beating and flags flying. 

The British proceeded to the attack and ere loqg 
i^olonel Crookshank was ordered to storm, but before 
he could close in on the enemy, estimated to be almost 
1,500 strong, the Afghans themselves moved out to 
the charge. Rushing forward in the centre with loud 
cries and swarming on the flanks, they evidently hoped 
to overwhelm the small British force. A few well 
directed volleys from the 32nd soon dispelled any 
,8uch idea, and the tribesmen fell back. Owing to great 
heat the force now endeavoured to bivouac, but the 
,enemy came on again. A further offensive was necessary 
.and after certain points had been stormed with the 

* The heat in the tents here rises to i20®, but in huts keej^ below too®. 
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bayonet, the enemy disappeared. The British loss was 
slight, the Pioneers having only one man wounded, 
and they now set to work to blow up towers in devasta¬ 
ting heat, which was very trying to the young rank 
and file. The regiment returned to Pesh Bolak on 
completion of this duty. 

Their commanding officer, Colonel Crookshank, 
however, had to leave them, and also Captain Samuels, 
the latter to die in Rawalpindi as related, while Subedar 
Hira Singh, a most valued officer, died of dysenterj". 

By August, 1880, the 32nd marched to Rawalpindi, 
thus ending a record of two years* hard work, with 
little of the sensational happenings that fell to the lot 
<of the 23rd. 




CHAPTER XI 

The Final Stages of the Afghan War 

The 23rd at Kabul—Sir Donald Stewart’s March—Kabul 

Settlement and the Kandahar Disaster—Roberts* March—-I’he 
Battle of Kandahar—^The End of the War 

THE 23 RD AT KABUL 

While the political situation in Kabul, after the 
defence of Sherpur, was developing and the search 
for an Amir was in progress, there was plenty of work 
in and round Kabul for Pioneers. Every precaution 
was taken against a repetition of the situation of Decem¬ 
ber. Every village and wall within 1,000 yards of the 
cantonment of Sherpur was levelled. Roads, ramparts 
and block-houses sprang up. A strong work was erected 
on the Siah Sang Heights and the 23rd constructed a 
road thereto, another through the difficult Deh-i- 
Masang Gorge to the Asmai Fort, which involved 
considerable blasting. The winter months were long, 
before the paradise of Kabul spring; sometimes the 
Pioneers were deep in many rivers making bridges, and 
at others indoor work, and manufactures were developed. 
Telegraph lines to all the outposts had to be erected, and 
since visual signalling was much in use, the Pioneer 
artificers opened a shop for the repair of signal equipment. 

The Mounted Infantry fashion had arrived, and 
every battalion in Roberts’ division had to form a 
company. In the Indian corps this was to consist 
of one British officer, one Native officer and sixty 
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rank and file. The Pioneer Company was mounted on 
regimental mules. But since when fighting is not, 
human nature demands relaxation, a club and theatre 
arose, the Pioneers assisting—racing, polo, hunting, 
too, as the frost went. In the friendly occupation of 
Kabul in 1839-40 when Shah Shujah was restored 
to his throne, it was the skill of the British on skates 
that elicited Afghan approval, and recognition of our 
claim to the Northern race. Indeed before the occupa¬ 
tion slipped into a war, the Afghans took to every 
British sport, and great were the inter-racial amenities. 
In 1879-1880 this was so to a far lesser extent. 

With the spring, authority commenced to get the 
troops into marching trim, both for campaign of 
pacification and the collection of supplies. Roberts 
was to visit the Kohistan, whence had come the tribes 
that attacked Sherpur, and be back in time to support 
Sir Donald Stewart, who was going to march up to 
Kabul from Kandahar by the road last traversed by 
General Nott in 1842. 




SIR DONALD STEWART’s MARCH 

It will be remembered how the end of the ist Phase 
of the war left Sir Donald Stewart in command of a 
division of picked troops at Kandahar, and when the 
massacres occurred at Kabul, his presence at Kandahar 
as well as that of Roberts’ force in the Kurram was 
a very great military asset. In any case the pacification 
of Afghanistan was essential. Ayub Khan, also a son 
of Shere AH, whose implacable attitude towards the 
British has been referred to, had declared himself ruler 
at Herat as Shah Kamran had done in the generation 
before him, and had made threatening gestures towards 
Kandahar. To enable Stewart to march north via Ghuzni, 
in which direction Muhammad Jan, who had engineered 



the Kabul rising, had betaken himself, it was necessary 
to replace General Biddulph’s division. This was now 
done by Major-General Primrose from Poona with troops 
from the Bombay Army, which had also been there 
when Nott held successful sway in 1841-42. 

Stewart marched out with a division and a cavalry 
brigade, and passed through Kelat-i-Ghilzai, the scene 
of a famous defence in 1842, where he left a garrison, 
and came steadily up the road. 

On consideration Roberts found he had not enough 
men to visit the Kohistan, hold Kabul and send a force 
and convoy of supplies to meet Stewart, but could 
do the latter. 

On the 14th of April, Ross marched out with 10 
guns, 850 sabres, 2,700 rifles, which included the 23 rd 
Pioneers, 758 strong, carrying ten days* rum and 
groceries for Stewart. Captain Patterson had just joined 
the Pioneers with a welcome draft of eighty-nine men, 
which accounts for their considerable strength. 

Ross’ column met with but slight opposition, but 
as no news had come from Stewart since he left Kelat-i- 
Ghilzai, he pushed on towards Ghuzni where the 
latter was due on the 21st. At Top on the 22nd, helio 
communication was opened, and the news received 
of General Stewart’s great victory over large forces 
under Muhammad Jan at Ahmed Khel, a close-fought 
fight for some hours. Ross pushed on to Saidabad, 
with some slight opposition, and the 23rd and 2/9th 
were engaged under Brigadier Gough in a smart affair 
with Gliilzais, but without loss. On the way the fort 
of a certain Abdul Gafur in Loghar, was blown up by 
the Pioneers, without opposition, but a great deal of 
fatigue. On April 28th, Ross’ and Stewart’s forces met 
and next day marched to Kabul, arriving on the 2nd of 
May, the 23rd marching with the 40-prs. of the Elephant 
Battery, which at times found the road needed making. 
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THE KABUL SETTLEMENT AND THE KANDAHAR 
DISASTER 

Sir Donald Stewart now took over the command of 
the four ..divisions in Afghanistan, and the work of 
administration and the installing of a new Amir went 
forward* Fortune had brought forward a great man in . 
the. Sirdar Abdur-Rahman, son of Afzul Khan, brother 
of Shere Ali, and at one time Amir, For thirteen years 
Abdur-Rahman had been an exile with the Russians, 
and was only too anxious to be Amir, but wise enough 
not to seem too anxious, or to appear to be a British 
nominee, We need not follow the negotiations, but 
let it be said that he came to Kabul, took over the 
throne in a remarkably shrewd manner and was well 
supported by British promise of funds, and arms. 
He was extremely anxious to succeed to a complete 
Afghanistan, but the British had then decided not to 
surrender Kandahar, or rather to establish it as a separate 
kingdom. Before Abdur-Rahman had accepted the 
Amirate, Shere Ali, son of Mihr Dil Khan, a younger 
brother of the old Amir, Dost Muhammad, was declared 
Wali of Kandahar, with right of mint and the Qutbah 
to be read in his name. Herat was still deemed as always, 
the ^ Key ’ of India, and an .arrangement at Kandahar 
that would allow an easy move to support, the Afghans 
against invasion was obviously worth securing. 

With the Kaiidahar qu^tion left, so far as Abdur- 
Rahman’s acquiescence went, rather nebulous, there 
had been a change to a Gladstonian Government' at 
Home, and a new Viceroy. The question of the final 
retention of Kandahar as a protected state, was re¬ 
opened, and theii .a tragedy occurred^ The Bombay 
Arriiy in Southern Afglianistan got into serious trouble— 
the army that had so prided, itself bn its fidelity twenty 
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years earlier. A considerable force under Brigadier 
Burrowes was severely defeated by Ayub Khan at 
Maiwand fifty miles from Kandahar, losing over a 
thousand men, and suffering a disastrous sauve-qui-peut 
retreat into Kandahar. Not only that, but the rest of the 
division suffered itself to be qilla-band in Kandahar, 
under circumstances of unjustifiable despondency.* 

The new^s came to Kabul lilce a thunderclap and was 
well qualified to re-start in Kabul those risings which 
have just been described, and also to still further 
complicate the relations with Abdur-Rahman, who 
could but feel that we had even more cause to ‘pass 
the baby to him. ’ The first accounts both in Kabul 
and in India spoke of the complete annihilation of 
Burrowes’ force. This happily proved not to be the case, 
and the story of Elphinstone’s brigade was in no sense 
repeated, except in that terrible feeling in good soldiers’ 
hearts that there was no ‘ leading, ’ In India, where 
uncanny forces of unrest are but quiescent, those who 
knew were anxious. It was obvious that Kandahar must 
be heartened and relieved. It was equally obvious that 
we could not hope for a settled Afghanistan with a vic¬ 
torious Ayub now investing General Primrose. On this 
point, fortunately, Abdur-Rahman was evidently with us, 
and it was decided to send the pick of the force under 
General Roberts on his still famous march to Kandahar. 
Abdur-Rahman gave whole-hearted assistance. With 
him on his throne, there would be no need to keep 
a British force in Kabul at all, and indeed before the 
news of Maiwand it was already being diminished. 

ROBERTS* MARCH 

Roberts, therefore, was allowed by Sir Donald 
Stewart, to have the pick of the whole Army, and take 

* Vide, Lord Roberts' Forty-One Yean in India. 
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^ ,000 men, in a force in which, save for the carriages 
of the mountain guns, there should not be a single 
wheel. He would march by the road which Sir Donald 
Stewart had just come iip, might meet Muhammad 
]an en route, would bring away the garrison of Kelat-i- 
Ghilzai and smash if so be, the victorious Ayub, with 
whom were now the fierce Durani clans of Zemindawar. 
Once Roberts was off, the troops in Kabul would march 
down the Khaiber route leaving Abdur-Rahman with 
all the good will and good wishes possible, to his, by 
no means enviable, task. 

Preparations went on apace. Even on the lightest 
scale of baggage, a force of 10,000 men must need hosts 
of transport animals, and a mass of ‘followers, ’ And 
lest some.gird at the ‘follower,’ question, let it be 
remembered that it means in India, that 10,000 
fighting men are all fighting men. There are no butchers 
and bakers and batmen and cooks and transport 
attendants, to withdraw combatants from the line. 
There were twenty-two stages to be covered. With 
the 10,000 fighting men were 3,000 ‘fighting’ animals, 
viz., troop-horses, artillery mules and the like, 8,060 
transport animals and 8,000 followers which, of course, 
included the transport attendants. It was a huge 
force to get through those 323 miles in the height of 
the summer however well known the road of history 
might be. 

Sir Fred Roberts was anxious to have with him 
the men who had been with him so long, but it was 
not every corps whose heart leapt at the idea of the new 
ordeal, while Indian soldiers, whose heart is the heart 
of the farmer and the family man, had not seen their 
homes for close on two years. He therefore took pains 
to ascertain their views. Whoever did or did not want 
to face the ordeal, there were no two words about the 
23 rd. They were wanted for the ist Brigade, and 
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igerly they responded to their Commanding Officer’s 
judicious inquiries. 

The story of the march is so much a household word 
that it need not be described. The order of battle is 
given in a note to this chapter, and suffice it here to 
say, that it consisted of a strong cavalry brigade under 
Gough, three mountain batteries, a division under 
Ross, consisting of three brigades under three names 
famous in British annals, Hugh Macpherson, Thomas 
Baker and Charles MacGregor, with the flower of the 
Army then in Kabul. Nor was it, as often stated, 
largely Hindu and Sikh, since the 3rd. and 4th Sikhs 
were really ‘Sikh Infantry,’ viz., the troops originally 
raised from the debris of the Sikh Army and contained 
several Muhammadan companies as well as some 
Dogras. The 23rd in Macpherson’s Brigade, were in 
notable company and were going more for their fighting 
qualities than their Pioneering efficiency, though their 
Abyssinia reputation as water conjurors had not been 
forgotten. Their companion battalions were the Gordon 
Highlanders, the remarkable 24th Punjabis, and those 2nd 
or Sirmoor Gurkhas who had lived and died on the Ridge 
at Delhi with the both Rifles, and wore their uniform. 

It took but a week to get the force grouped and 
organized and ready on the Amir’s parade ground 
near the Bala Hissar, and on Sunday, the 6th of August, 
the force swung out on its road to the south and the 
leaguered Kandahar.* 

The kit carried was meagre enough, 20 lb. for a 
Sepoy and 10 for a follower, with tents for a third of 
each corps. The officers and their mess of the Pioneers 
had but nine mules, and the Pioneer equipment was 
reduced to the lowest. 

* The 23rd marched with eight British and twelve Native officers, and 689 
rank and file. The B.O.’s being, Lieut.-Col. H. Collett, Captain H. Paterson, 
Captain S, V. Gordon, Captain G. V. Eyre, Captain Tulloch, Lieut. D. Chesney, 
Lieut. A. Jones, Surgeon H. Hamilton. 
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d SO the force started off, with all the eyes of the 
world bent , on them, as they passed from the ken of 
the signallers at Kabul, until they could reach Kandahar 
at the far end of the tunnel into which they had 
disappeared. 

We need not follow them, over the passes and down 
the glens with little path but the soil under their feet— 
weary to death of dust and flies and heat, too tired on 
arrival to do more than fling themselves on the ground, 
legs often raw from dust and perspiration, but blessed 
with a night of recuperation that was cool with the 
coolth of the uplands. Headquarters struck camp at 
3 a.m. on the day of starting and Macpherson’s brigade 
led the van. As Roberts rode over the bridge on the 
Logar river, it was a company of Pioneers at work 
who gave him the triumphant war shout, ‘ Guru! Guru! 
Guru ki fateh ! ’ * On the sixth day the force came to 
the Zamburak Kotal rising 1,500 feet from the valley, 
and after ten miles of the march, at last the Pioneers, 
luckily this day in advance, found plenty to do to get 
the transport over, as the animals strained up the slopes 
and slithered down the other side on their rumps, 
happily to arrive next day to the plenty and the melon 
gardens of the Chingaz Valley. The march over the 
desert grounds on the hitherside of Ghuzni was a trying 
one, and there were by now plenty of foot-sore men. 
The foresight of Roberts, however, had ordered the 
purchase of donkeys and ponies for such, and a portion 
of each marching corps was able to ‘go for a donkey 
ride.’ As the march progressed and all news had ceased, 
great was the speculation in the officers’ messes as to 
whether or no Kandahar could hold out, and those who 
had been in Sherpur remembered the fierce attempts 
to which fanatical leaders had spurred the tribesmen. 

But whether feet were sore or whether they were 

♦Victory to the Guru I Victory to the leader f 
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fiot, this force of close on 20,000 souls tramped on its 
confident way, without halts of any kind, on an average 
of fourteen miles a day, an average which for a force 
with pack transport on narrow mountain roads holds 
no parallel. 

At last, on the 15th day out of Kabul and eighth 
out of Ghuzni, the Ghuzni which Sir John Keane’s 
force had stormed at the point of the powder-bag 
in 1839, the column swung into Kelat-i-Ghilzai. 
Already when thirty-three miles away they had learnt 
from the helio, the grim news of the disastrous sortie 
of Deh Khojeh, that had been made from Kandahar, 
which involved the death of Brigadier Brook and eight 
British officers with many others. The helio had, 
however, said that Kandahar held out, and that Kelat-i- 
Ghilzai, mindful of its old tradition, was in good heart. 
Here, in view of the reassuring news as to the garrison 
of Kandahar, Roberts decided to make his first halt. 

This second stage, that of 134 miles from Ghuzni 
to Kelat-i-Ghilzai, had been, passed without halts, 
at the average of sixteen and three-quarter miles a day, 
and he was well content. Roberts was now prepared 
to march more slowly, and bring his men to Kandahar 
in battle trim, since there was every prospect of a stout 
struggle. With him went Oriel Tanner, of the Baluchis, 
and the small garrison of the post which was now handed 
to the Ghilzais. Kandahar now lay eighty-six miles 
to the south-west and this was to be done in six marches, 
with another day’s halt at Robat. The force had had 
no fighting casualties, and only twenty deaths from 
disease, which included one Pioneer, and save where 
feet were sore, the force was singularly fit. 

At Tirandez, two stages from Kandahar, Roberts 
learnt that Ayub had raised the siege and taken himself 
to the left bank of the Arghandab, where he occupied 
a position on a range of hills facing Kandahar. On. the 
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28th of August, the force arrived at Robat, but twenty 
miles from Kandahar, and Roberts got in touch with 
General Primrose and learnt that Ayub would probably 
stand, which was what was wanted. The terrain was 
now much lower than the Ghuzni upland, and marches 
had been started at i a.m. Then on the 30th of August, 
after a day’s halt, the force moved to Mohmand almost 
leisurely, and on the 31st in fighting array to Kandahar 
itself, while all the world wondered. It was Magdala over 
again, a quite different march but as remarkable from 
different causes, and the 23rd alone had been in both. 

With the approach of the Bengal column the garrison 
of Kandahar had pulled itself together, and, with 
soldierly hospitality, there were breakfasts waiting for 
the northerners at Shikarpur gate as they came by and 
halted, before moving to their bivouacs on the west of 
the city. 


THE BATTLE OF KANDAHAR 


The camp of the Kabul column was within striking 
distance of the enemy and within range, too, of their 
guns on the Baba Wali Kotal. To protect the camp and 
to prevent ail the water channels being interrupted, 
the 3rd Brigade was posted on the semi-circle of the 
Kohkaran, Dukhteran and Karez Hills. That allowed 
Sir Fred Roberts to make his reconnaissance, though 
the piquets of the brigade were fiercely attacked 
and had to be reinforced. Some shells from the Afghan 
guns on the Kotal actually fell in the Pioneers’ camp, 
but did no damage. The road from Robat entered 
Kandahar from the south-east, Kandahar being a 
great rectangle of which the major faces ran north and 
south, with the citadel in the middle of the north face. 

Facing the north-east corner of the city wall, its 
crest but two and a half miles from it, lie the Pir Paimal 
Hills. On this range, a mile from the Arghandab, 



Ayub’s army was in position. The road to Kareic ran 
through the range at the Baba Wali Pass, doe north¬ 
east from Kabul. A host of canals taken oiff from the 
‘river ran around the south-west edge of the Paitnal 
range to the plain west of Kandahar, and ahiong the 
canals ran several roads going west or north-west from 
the city, some turning back behind the Pairnal Hills 
themselves, and all passing through the outpost line 
of the Kabul force. Two and a half miles north-east 
of the Baba Wali Pass and due north of Kandahar 
another road crossed Pir Pairnal Range, the range by 
the Mxircha Pass, impracticable for guns but not for 
cavalry. All the villages in the vicinity lay embedded 
in orchards and walled gardens, mingled with Karez. 

On this formidable position wdth outpost villages, 
lay the Afghan force reported to consist of thirty-two 
guns, mostly of Armstrong pattern made in the Kabul 
arsenals, 3,800 horse of which 800 were regulars, 
4,006 regular infantry, and 5,000 ghazis. Roberts^ 
plan* was to turn the enemy’s right, taking the Kotal 
in reverse with two brigades of the Bengd Column 
while the third attacked the front. The Bombay 
troops were to threaten the face of the Baba. Wali 
Kotal in front, and cover Kandahar and the camp. 
Behind the range at IVtazra was Ajmb’s entrenched camp. 

An hour before daylight the troops assembled to 
have their orders explained. At 7 a.m. they fell out 
for breakfast and at 8 a.m; marched to their assembly, 
positions, tho ist Brigade with which were the Pioneers, 
and the 2nd, both detailed for the turning attack^ to the 
lee of Karez Hill. All, however, was not to go to plan, 
for it turned out that the Afghans were about to make 
a similar attack on the British left, and during the night 
had occupied two villages on our front, Gandigan and 
Gandi Mullah Sahibdad. These, thereforej had to 
be taken first. 
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9.30 the guns opened as a signal to advance, 
the 1st Brigade on Gandi Mullah Sahibdad, and the 
2nd on Gandigan. The brigades had not come all the 
way from Kabul to be hung up by two villages, and took 
them in their stride, advancing round the corner of 
the Pir Paimal much hampered, however, by watercuts 
and gardens full of Afghan skirmishers. So marked, 
however, was the progress of the ist Brigade, while 
the 2nd had a long wheel to make, that it found itself 
on the reverse slopes of the Kotal, before the other could 
get up. The Afghan right was thrown back facing 
south-west to the Kharoti hill, and immediately behind 
this was an entrenched camp, with a broad canal in 
front. The ist Brigade finding the enemy on the run 
swept on, the gznd and Gurkhas leading, the Pioneers 
coming up on their left slightly echeloned back, the 
whole being now on the reverse slopes of the Kotal. 
Whenever the British stopped to fire volleys the Afghans 
came forward and at last Major White, the hero of 
Charasiab, led forward the advanced companies of 
the 92nd in one triumphant rush. The action was 
passing much faster than General Roberts or Ross, 
the divisional commander, had expected, or could 
keep pace with; 8,000 to 10,000 Afghans lay crowded 
into the hollow behind Pir Paimal village, and were 
making off with a few parting rounds from the screw 
guns in their backs. Macpherson now reformed his 
brigade athwart the reverse slopes of the Kotal, Baker, 
finding there was no one in his front on the left rear of 
the 1st Brigade, had halted his brigade. The Baba 
Wali Pass had now been reached, and Roberts ordered 
up the 3rd Brigade to give the necessary impetus for 
the attack on Ayub’s camp. But it was not necessary, 
for Ross saw that his two leading brigades were quite 
fit to proceed, and he pushed them on. The now 
deserted Baba Wali Pass, in which the Afghan guns 
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id been posted, presented the sight of a disastrous 


retreat; guns, wagons, ammunition and camp equipage 
had been abandoned. A body of Afghan infantry 
trying to make off in order from that surging sea of 
advancing redcoats, owed their escape to being taken 
for the drab-clad 23rd. 

The British had yet hardly realised in the complicated 
terrain, how complete was their victory. Passing, how¬ 
ever, through the debris on the road from the Baba 
Wali Pass, a mile in rear of the entrenched position, 
and making for Ayub’s camp itself, they came on more 
guns with their traces stretched on the road as though 
the gunners had galloped off on the team horses. 
The camp was standing full of impedimenta, through 
which again the troops threaded their way, to attack 
the village of Mazra. There was little left to attack, 
however, for the Afghan heels could not be seen for the 
■dust they raised. All was over, and this for 268 casualties 
of which the Pioneers had but seventeen, all incurred 
in the advance against the Afghan entrenched camp 
before reaching the road. It was a complete victory 
for little cost, illustrating once again, the difference 
between an Afghan attacking and an Afghan attacked, 
and how toujours I’atidace is the motto for Eastern Wars, 

The Afghan losses were estimated by Roberts at 
1,200 killed, and many wounded, 600 bodies having 
been buried between Kandahar and Paimal alone. 
Gough had led his cavalry over the Arghandab, but 
had no great success in the pursuit, so quickly does a 
beaten Afghan force disintegrate. It was generally 
felt that this fine brigade added to the cavalry brigade 
of the Quetta force had not been disposed to make the 
best use of their power. 

The 1st Brigade stayed on the captured Afghan 
camp with the whole of the captured Afghan guns to 
the number of thirty-two, including the two horse 
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< ^^Hlery guns taken at Maiwand. In the camp was 
found one tragic relic of that battle in the shape of the 
still warm body of Lieut. Maclaine, R.H.A., who, 
a prisoner with Ayub, had had his throat cut by his 
guards in the moment of flight. General Roberts 
now rode to the two brigades, and amid thundering 
cheers spoke to each unit. 


THE END OF THE WAR 

There was little more to be done. Before the force 
was reduced one sad duty remained. A column went 
off to clear up the yet unvisited battle-field of Maiwand. 
The force at Kandahar was too large for available 
supplies, though General Phayre was at hand with 
more troops and supplies, brought from India via 
Quetta. Roberts, therefore, hurried off, as promised, 
the bulk of his own column towards India. He marched, 
himself, to Quetta also in the hope that there he would 
recover from the immense strain that he had been 
through, and be fit to comply with the Viceroy’s 
wishes and remain in command in Southern Afghanistan. 

At Quetta, Roberts heard that on August the loth 
Abdur-Rahman had been installed, and that Sir Donald 
Stewart had marched off to India the six thousand odd 
troops in Kabul. 

At Quetta, since his health did not improve, Roberts 
handed over command to General Phayre, and left 
for Simla and England. 

Next year, in August, i88i. Government decided to 
hand over Kandahar to the Amir and so end this phase 
of Indian and Frontier history. The camaraderie 
between British and Indian soldiers which in its 
developed form, resulted from the troubles in Afghan¬ 
istan, and especially from this notable march, is perhaps 
the more valuable monument of the whole adventure. 
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23rd Pioneers were among the first troops to 
move back to India, accompanying the column with 
which Sir Fred Roberts marched to Quetta. Thence 
they moved to the railhead at the foot of the hill and 
were able to return to Mian Mir, the cantonment at 
Lahore, by train, the richer by sixteen orders of merit 
among Native officers and the men, and two brevets 
among the British officers, and a credit in the eyes of 
men equal to any corps in the Army. The losses in 
this campaign, both from war and sickness, were extra¬ 
ordinarily small, viz., nine killed, twenty-seven wounded, 
and fifteen died of all ranks, with a daily sick percentage 
for the whole war of 3 *3 % 


THE ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE KABUL- 
KANDAHAR COLUMN 


Cavalry 


Brigadier-General Hugh Gough, V.C. 

8th Lancers (Queen’s Royal) 

3rd Bengal Cavalry (Skinner’s Horse) 
3rd Punjab Cavalry (nth P.A.V.O.) 
Central India Horse (21st K.G.O.) 


Artillery 


Colonel A. C. Johnson, commanding 
6-8 Battery, R.A. 

11-9 Battery, R.A. 

No. 2 Mountain Battery (Derajat) 


ist Infantry Brigade 


Brigadier-General H. T. Macpherson 

92nd Highlanders (and Bn. The Gordons) 
23rd Pioneers 

24th Punjab Infantry (4/i4th P.R.) 

2nd Gurkhas (K.E.O., G.R.) 
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2nd Infantry Brigade 


Brigadier-General T. D. Baker 

72nd Highlanders (ist Bn. The Seaforths) 
and Sikhs (a/izth F.F.Regt.) 

3rd Sikha (3/i2th F.F.Regt.) 

5l^h Gurkhas (Royal G.R.) 


3rd Infantry Brigade 


Brigadier-General C. M. MacGregor 
2/6oth Rifles (The K.R.R.) 

15th Sikhs (2/1 ith Sikh Regt.) 

4th Gurkhas (P.W.O.G.R.) 

25th Punjab Infantry (i/i5th P. Regt.) 

.Officers of the 23RD who Served during the 


Campaign in Afghanistan 


Colonel A, A. Currie, C.B., and Meat. Despatches. Retired 
%vith rank df Major-General after having been with regiment 
since 1864, Both phases. 

Lieut.-Col. H. Collett, Brevet Lieut.-Col, 4 times in Despatches. 

Major A. D. Anderson, Killed on the Peiwar Kotal. 

Captain H. Paterson, Brevet Majority and Despatches. Both 
phases of Campaign. 

Captain S, V. Gordon, twice in Despatches. 2ndt Phase. 

Captain J. F. J. Miller, ist Phase. 

Captain V. G. L. Eyre, both phases. 

Lieut. D. Chesney, both phases. Wounded at battle of Kandahar 
(Despatches). 

Lieut. A. E. Jones, both phases. 

Lieut. W. H. Jameson, attached to 29th Punjab N.I. 2nd 
Phase. 

Surgeon Major Taylor, ist Phase. 

Surgeon Duncan, wounded at battle of Charasiab. 

Surgeon Hamilton, 2nd Phase. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Administration, Equipment and Contracts 

Nomenclature—Administration and Equipment—The First Work¬ 
shops—Civil Contracts—The Harnai Railway and the Khojak 
Tunnel, 1883-91—The Rawalpindi Defences after 1885—Organiz¬ 
ation after 1880—The 32nd in the Mahsud-Waziri Expedition of 
1881—The Raising of the 34th Sikh Pioneers—The 23rd and 34th 
in the Opening of Zhob, i889-‘9i—Grants of Land to MSzhbi 
Sikhs—Pioneers with the Central African Police 


NOMENCLATURE 


In the early chapters of this book reference has 
been made to the various changes in numbering 
which took place in the earlier days of the exist¬ 
ence of the 23rd and 32nd, and they may now be 
recapitulated. 

The original numbering was 15th and 24th regiments 
of Punjab Infantry (Pioneers), changed in 1861 to 27th 
and 36th regiments of Bengal Native Infantry. 

Later in the same year as the crystallization of the 
new army continued they became the 23rd and 32nd 
Bengal Infantry and in 1864 the more complicated 23 rd 
and 32nd (Punjab) regiments of Bengal Native Infantry 
(Pioneers). 


administration and equipment 


From time to time in the text, changes of importance 
that occurred have been noted, but it will be of interest 
to review them now from the beginning to the post- 
Afghan War period, which in itself was a milestone 
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f periods and fashions. The Afghan War was 
the last fought in India in the scarlet and blue of the 
Army’s peace dress. The masses that swarmed over 
the passes between Kabul and Kandahar wore the old 
scarlet of the armies of Britain. Khaki drill, which 
had put in a temporary appearance during the Mutiny, 
was now not the white drill dyed, but a woven cotton 
fabric of its own, and became the hot-weather dress 
at any rate of the Indian Army. 

The Punjabi Pioneers were, as we have seen, the 
children of John Company in that dramatic dying 
struggle, but as already recorded, before they became 
organized and stereotyped they had become the direct 
soldiers of the Crown. 

During the period from 1857 to i860, the personnel 
of the officers of the Indian Army was slowly changing. 
The officers of the Hon. East India Company’s Service 
were offered alternatives at the taking oyer by the 
Crown. They might either join the Staff Corps with 
its branches of Bombay, Bengal, and Madras, destined 
many j'ears afterwards to become an “Indian Staff 
Corps” and finally the “Indian Army,” or “r^ain on 
the cadre of their corps” which meant staying on the 
list of their old unit, mutineer or otherwise. This 
latter cpurse gave those who took it astoundingly rapid 
promotion of Dead Sea fruit type, with long periods 
of doing ‘general duty’ in India till they had earned 
their pensions. The majority joined the new Staff 
Corps. There was, moreover, a third category, confusing 
enough in its time, known as the ‘ General Lists ’ of the 
three Presidencies. These comprised those officers 
appointed to- the Indian Army between the outbreak 
of the Mutiny and the Amalgamation. They had 
certain chartered rights which they might either retain, 
or join the Staff Corps, and a certain number elected 
to remain on these lists. 
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Almost all the senior officers were John Company’s 
men still, of one category or another, but of that 
younger generation for whom in the stress and upheaval 
of the Mutiny astounding opportunities were arising. 
They now were growing old in their turn and just as 
“Peninsula hero” had been a jest in their generation, 
so now sacrilegious youths would use the term “Mutiny 
veteran ” when old men appeared obstinate or pedantic 
to them. One thing we may be sure of, viz. that in the 
good regiments, the officers in each age and generation 
were admirable, and as energetic and enterprising as 
their successors. What the good regimental officers 
in the Peninsula or in Lord Lake’s campaigns did 
not know was not worth knowing. The spirit of 
armies and the ways of war change little in their 
broader aspects, nor the qualities that make for 
success. 

Manners and dress to some extent do qualify our 
estimates. After the Mutiny the Crimean fashion of 
beards, which had always been the practice among many 
officers in irregular corps, became general in India, 
as can be seen in those messes which have photographs 
of old regimental groups. Just as till a few years ago 
most senior naval officers grew beards, so did officers 
in the Indian Army. It was indeed lawful in India 
for the British Service also. Beards for those dealing 
with the Northern races gave a moral influence and 
an assurance of virility that was important. To this 
day there are certain officers of the political service 
who grow their beards on the frontier for the moral 
influence involved. 

In the organization of the Pioneers of the Bengal 
Army the first important ruling came in 1864, with 
the fixing of the establishment of B.O.’s, as in the 
rest of the Army, at a commandant, two wing officers, 
one adjutant and quartermaster and one “doing duty 
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,,0fBter,” an awkward term for an understudy an<f 
maid-of-all-work. This was the irregular system of 
the post-Mutiny Army, where B.O.’s commanded 
wings and N.O.’s—^we are writing of the period before 
“Native” was considered a bad word—commanded 
the four companies in each wing. There was no second 
in command. In the post-Mutiny reconstruction, one 
of the most remarkable surgings of youth in history, 
officers who had come to fame as subalterns and 
captains found themselves commanding the new regi¬ 
ments, often those they had raised or helped to raise 
under John Lawrence, and when you get command 
of a regiment as a captain you have a long run 
before you, unless your period of tenure be limited 
by regulation. 

Men' commanded sometimes for a dozen years or 
more, an arrangement peculiarly acceptable to the 
Indian mind, which hates having to get the measure of 
a new personality too often. It is not too much to say 
that the astounding lasting pre-eminence in tone and 
spirit which no period of mishandling seems to spoil, 
is due to the abiding influence of those remarkable 
young captains who raised them and commanded so 
long. The 23 rd Pioneers was commanded by Charles 
Chamberlain, unfortunately for only some six years 
owing to his early death after Abyssinia, but he was 
succeeded by A. A. Currie who commanded from 
1869-80. The 32nd were commanded from the 
Mutiny to 1880 by Morgan, and it was not till 
1882 that a seven years’ tenure for commandant was 
instituted. 

Chamberlain and Currie had much to say to the 
form of life and equipment which fashioned the Pioneers. 
It was Chamberlain who established regimental work¬ 
shops and stereotyped equipment. It was Currie who 
proposed permanent peace-time homes and centres. 
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family lines, to be built by the regiments them¬ 
selves. 

In i86i came the Enfield M.L. Rifle whose cartridge 
furnished not only the pretext, but the disturbing 
element in ignorant Sepoy minds, for that upheaval 
of 1857. Most Indian corps, however, stuck to Brown 
Bess,* and did not get the Enfield till many years 
later, when the Snider, which was the clever and 
economical conversion of the Enfield Rifle to a breech¬ 
loader, was on its way in 1874. The 32nd received the 
Enfield in 1861 but the 23rd not till much later, in 
fact we find Chamberlain in 1869, during the later 
phases of the Black Mountain, protesting that it was a 
scandal that his regiment, the only representative of 
the Bengal Army working with the Frontier Force, 
should still have the musket. 

Among interesting changes we find in 1867 the 
Royal Crown taking the place of Lion and Crownt on 
the colours of Native Infantry Regiments, and in 1869 
the picturesque Zouave tunics with slashed cuffs were 
introduced, which for the Line were scarlet, with loose 
blue pyjamas, with which came, too, the exceedingly 
picturesque white gaiters, varied in 1877 by putties 
on occasion. The 32nd took to the scarlet, the 23 rd 
retained the drab, which at that time was the mark 
of the Frontier Force. The inscrutable gamut of minor 
dress change runs through the whole story, and in 
1877 bron2e helmet ornaments for British officers gave 
way to gilt, without apparently any evil effect, or good 
either for that matter. 

In 1877 the 32nd Pioneers received their motto as 
the result of the following despatch from the Government 
of India to the Marquis of Salisbury, then Secretary of 
State. 

♦ * Brown Bess* was really the old flintlock, but is now often used to refer 
to the percussion musket as it is here, 
t I'he Company’s emblem. 
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“To 

I’he Most I^onourable The Marquis of Salisbury, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

“From 

The Adjutant-General’s Dept., Simla, i ith April, ’77 
“My Lord Marquis, 

“We have the honour to forward the accompanying 
application from the Officer Commanding the 32nd Regiment 
of Native Infantry (Pioneers) for permission to wear the motto 
‘AUT VIAM INVENIAM AUT FACIAM,’ (Either find a 
road or make one) on the Regimental Equipment. 

“As the motto has been faithfully acted up-to, both in the 
field and peace services of this corps, we beg to recommend the 
application to the favourable consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

“We have the honour to be. My Lord Marquis, 
“Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 

“ (Signed by the Members of the Governor-General’s 
Council).’’ 

Her Majesty’s approval thereto was promulgated in 
G.G.O. No. 918. 

In February, 1877, Colonel Morgan, who had 
returned from furlough in November, 1876, resigned 
command of the regiment and was succeeded by Colonel 
Fellowes. Colonel Morgan had commanded the regi¬ 
ment ever since Mutiny days and so his departure 
was the cause of regret on the part of all ranks by 
whom he was dearly loved. Before leaving the regiment 
Colonel Morgan presented all ranks with badges 
embodying the new motto"* to be worn on the pugari 
—^those for the Subedars in gold, Jemedars in silver-gilt, 
and Sepoys in brass. 

* It is said that Holmes, famous as the raiser of the 36th Sikhs, when dis¬ 
cussing mottoes with Morgan had suggested '*Jo hoega hoega** *'What must 
be, must be/* (Mftzhbi, Milzhhil) 




THE FIRST WORKSHOPS 


The following extract from a confidential letter 
dated 7th of March, 1862, from Captain C. Chamberlain 
to A.H.Q. regarding the proper equipment of Pioneers, 
is of interest especially as regards the first inception of 
technical workshops. 

“The 23rd Regiment of Punjab Native Infantry (Pioneers) 
was raised by order of the Punjab Government as a Pioneer 
Corps, and is composed of men of the lowest caste termed 
Muzbees. By the orders of the Secretary of State for India 
this appellation has been retained, though up to the present 
practically only in name. In China the men did excellent fatigue 
service, showing both manual capabilities as well as good humour, 
and in sounding the principal native officers, I find that the 
Corps would appreciate being equipped and armed as a Pioneer 
Corps. The advantages to this state in having a drilled regiment 
with no absurdities of caste prejudices, thus equipped and 
accustomed in quarters to the use of their different implements, 
and practised in throwing up Field Works, would, I believe, 
be found of great advantage when needed in time of war. 

“In the Regiment there are 106 Ramdasias, and a greater 
proportion of the remainder are shoemakers, leather tanners, 
beside these there are basket-makers, carpenters, masons and 
one miner, and a little encouragement would induce inen at 
present holding back to acknowledge their trades. 

“I would therefore solicit His Excellency’s patronage and 
assistance in developing the men’s qualifications by sanctioning 
the issue of a certain number of the necessary tools to enable 
me to make a commencement (of a workshop), the men to repay 
eventually the original cost price. When once set going I believe 
most of the men would occupy their spare time instead of at 
present idling it away.’’ 

Thus w'ere started the first Regimental Workshops, 
and in the same letter application was made for the 
sanction of a Regimental School. 


WNisr/fy 
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CIVIL CONTRACTS 

Mention has already been made of the promise of 
the Government of India that the Pioneers might at 
any time be employed on any public works, civil or 
military, in which they could give good work. 

Since the Indian Mutiny this rule has frequently 
been applied to all the Pioneer Regiments, and under 
the conditions of ‘working pay,’ for which soldier 
labour is always eligible. The Sikh Pioneer Regiments 
have been called on to carry out many civil works of 
importance and so early as i860, in fact immediately 
after the Mutiny. The most important of all civil 
projects at the time was the completion of the Grand 
Trunk Road from Calcutta to Peshawar, and among 
many crossings of rivers involved was that of the 
Indus, the most vital of all. The engineers of i860, 
without the modern steel were not prepared to face a 
bridge, and it was planned to make a road tunnel. 

The making of an experimental bore was approved 
as already described in Chapter VII, but in 1863 the 
work was abandoned owing to leakage—causing the loss 
of many Pioneers, the country legend ran—of which 
however there is no confirmation. 

In 1876 the tunnel was pumped out and found 
intact, and the prosecution of the work re-discussed, 
but finally abandoned for the combined road and 
railway bridge. The Pioneers, however, had completed 
successfully the drift gallery from side to side of the 
Indus. In July, i860, the other wing of the Pioneers 
were sent to work on the Rawalpindi Murree Cart 
Road and worked in this vicinity for two years. From 
March to June, 1863, they made the Campbellpore- 
Makhad road down the left bank of the Indus. The 
success of the two regiments in civil work was now 
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^tablished, and Executive Engineers throughout the 
Punjab were only too anxious to get them for projects 
in which honesty and no scamping were essential. In 
the Pioneers the British officer assumed all responsibility 
for the proper carrying out of the engineers’ orders, 
only needing supervision and help in major matters. 
The following list , shows the principal civil work on 
which the Sikh Pioneers were employed from i860 
to 1911. It will be noticed how the roads to the hills, 
the construction of which needed good \vork and no 
scamping, were largely made by Sikh Pioneers,* such as 
the Cherat, Murree, Tibet, Abbottabad and Ranikhet 
roads. 

PIONEERING AND WORKS EXECUTED 

BY 

THE CORPS OF SIKH PIONEERS 
(exclusive of those performed on active service) 

Date Nature of Work Unit 

1860-63 Drift Tunnel under the Indus at 

Attock .... 3and 

1863-63 3 The Hindustan-Tibet Road from 

Simla * • * . . 33rd 

1867 Peshawar-Supri-Cherat Road . 33rd 

1869-71 Ramnagar-Ranikhet Road . . 3znd 

1869-73 Murree-Abbottabad Road . . 33rd 

1873 Hindustan-Tibet Road from 

Phagu ..... 3znd 

1874 Famine Relief in Patna and 

Tirhoot . . . . 32nd 

1877-78 Contract Work in Simla Water¬ 
works, etc. .... 23rd 

1877-78 Delhi Durbar and Imperial As- 33rd & 

semblage .... 33nd 

1878 The Bolan Pass Road and Quetta 

Fort.a^nd 

• Roads in many parts of India and on the N.E. Frontier were also carried out 
by Pioneer corps of the Madras and Bombay armies. 
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)ate 
tSi-82 
^82-83 


883-^86 

ms 

1892 

1892-93 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1899-00 

Z902 

1905 

1905 

1907 

1908 

X9X1 


Nature of Work 

Road Making in the Naga Hills . 
Construction of A.H.Q. Offices 
in Simla .... 
The Harnai Valley Railway and 
Road 

The Khojak Tunnel . 

The Karnal Remount Depot 
Barrack-making at Mian Mir, 
Lahore 

Defence Works at Rawalpindi . 
Kaghan-Chilas Road over Babusar 
Pass, Chilas Fort . 

The Ramghat-Chilas and Gilgit 
Roads ..... 
Kila Drosh-Chitral Road . 

The Delhi Durbar & Manoeuvres 

Kangra Valley Earthquake Relief 
Prince of Wales' Visit, Rawalpindi 
Dunera-Dalhousie Road . 
Contract Work in Simla, Summer 

Hill. 

Delhi Durbar Camp and 
Manoeuvres .... 


% 


Unit 

23rd 

32 nd 
23rd & 

32nd 

23rd 

32nd 

34th 

23rd 

a3rd 

32nd 

32nd 

23rd, 32nd & 
34Ch 


34th 
32nd & 
34th 

23rd, 32nd 

& 34 th 


THE HARNAI RAILWAY AND THE KHOJAK TUNNEL 
1883-91 

Certain of the work carried out was of a strategic 
nature and worthy of special remarks. Chief among 
these are the railway to Quetta, especially the Harnai 
Gorge and the Chappar Rift, and the Rawalpindi 
Defences. 

Long before even the Second Afghan War, the 
question of constructing a line to Quetta, branching off 
from the Indus Valley line at Sukkur, had been mooted, 
but not prosecuted. During the Afghan War the 
famous Sapper ‘political,’ Major ‘Buster’ Browne, 
afterwards Sir James Browne, had met the 32nd at 
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irk on the gun-road up the Bolan and on the Quetn 
ort. With the Afghan War over, Quetta a yearlj 
growing cantonment, and the Russian menace growing 
nearer, the railway must needs climb on to the great 
plateau from Sibi at the entrance to the famous pass, 
at which point it arrived by December, 1882. Browne 
had asked for the services of Pioneers, and a wing of 
the 23 rd home from Mian Mir was sent in January, 
I 83, to work at difficult rock work, and remained 
four months, 

Browne teturned later in 1883 from Egypt and now 
proposed to take the railway line by the Eastern route 
of the Harnai Valley and Gorge, a work of immense 
labour, but the line could be made above the occasional 
nieant, by any route, ascent from the 300 feet 
of Sibi to 6,500 feet. 

The line was to be undertaken as a military and not 
as a Public Works Departmental measure, and con¬ 
structed by the military authorities. In the autumn of 
1883, therefore, the 23rd Pioneers were brought back, 
a wing to continue their original work on the Bolan 
road, a wing to work on the Harnai Valley line. 

News of the Russian advance towards Merv was then 
believed to be an advance on Herat, and the line was 
pushed apace under Browne, and more military labour 
was brought up. The cutting line only was laid by 
the engineers, the Pioneers taking contracts on the 
hardest part of the cutting, largely “fall-cutting” in 
sandstone. The regiment remained on this work for 
some time, during a good part of which Colonel 
Steadman was in command, and returned to canton¬ 
ments for the hot season of 1804 under a shower of 
encomiums. 

General Browne in a despatch referred to the 23 rd 
as “probably the most skilled excavators in India.” 
They completed the work at Khelat-i-Qilla much 
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er than was expected* and so greatly was Pionee 
ame exalted thereby—^that in the autumn of ’84 a 
whole Pioneer Brigade was brought to the urgent work, 
consisting of the 23rd, 32nd, and 4th Madras Pioneers. 

The 32nd were first on the scene on the 3rd of 
October, closely followed by the other corps. General 
Browne looked on the Mazhbi Pioneers as his children, 
recording that he had served with them for twenty-six 
years; in the Waziri Campaign of i86oj in Umbeyla 
in ’63, Afghanistan in 1878-80, at the Attock Tunnel 
of ’61, and the Quetta Fort work of 1878. 

The skilled work of the Pioneers was supplemented 
by that of some 20,000 labourers, among whom cholera 
broke out as the Pioneer Brigade arrived.! 

But the foul water from up-stream was replaced by 
a daily train of water from Jacobabad, and special 
rations and care resulted in but five deaths among the 
soldiers. The various regiments worked on different 
stretches, leap-frogging when the unit in the rear 
had finished a task first. 

Floods were always an anxiety, and a rainfall of 
19*27 inches—eight and a half times the expectation— 
produced very serious embarrassment. Both the Sikh 
regiments were cut off, and in some straits for supplies. 

Hardly had the effects passed away, when there 
came the excitement of the Penjdeh War scare, due 
to the Russian commander attacking a party of Afghan 
troops near Penjdeh, at a time when the Anglo-Russian 
Boundary Commission was at work trying to settle 

'^The contract rates of those days are interesting. They were Rs. 33 
per 1,000 cubic feet for “fall-cutting/’ and a lead or lift, as preferred, of 
Rs. I for every $ feet after the first 5 feet. This gave an average of Rs. 40 
all round, from which the cost of powder, dynamite and fuse had to be paid. 
The powder issued was a mixture of English and native at 4 annas the pound, 
while dynamite was Rs. i/a and fuse Rs. i per 100 feet. At these rates 
the contracts proved very favourable—the men earning on an average 13 annas 
a day, the total earned by the whole regiment in the Bolan and Harnai up 
to the spring of '84 amounting to Rs. 56,000 clear profit. 

t The 32nd lost a few men from the disease, including Subedar Mit Singh. 
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of trouble. Sir James Browne wired to Simla 
offering to take Ms Pioneer Brigade to Kandahar ahead 
of troops. He was actually instructed to take it at 
once to Pishin and push road and rail work for the 
two army corps that were to be assembled. The division 
soon came hurrying up, but wisdom and judgment was 
able to prevail, aided, no doubt, by the British con¬ 
centrations and the Penjdeh affair passed away into 
history. By the end of June, ’85J railway work 
commenced again in earnest, one branch going back 
to Quetta, and one to the foot of the Khwaja-Amran 
Range. In November the 23rd Sikhs and 4th Madras 
Pioneers returned to India, the 32nd returning in 
March, 86,* all the three corps being by now experts 
at railway construction, and invaluable adjuncts of 
modern armies. 

. It was on the 27th of March, before a distinguished 
company, including Lord Roberts and the Duke of 
Connaught, that the first train from Sibi, via the 
Harnai, ran into Quetta. 

One more big piece of work remained to be done 
as funds permitted, and that was to pierce the Khwaja- 
Amran range with a tunnel and bring the broad gauge 
railhead through the range and out on to the plains 
that then rolled on to Kandahar, in close support of 
the ^ghans. Also the Government of India was busy 
carrying out the recommendations of its Defence 
Committee, which included the Defence of Quetta 
and the routes to India. A fortified position on the 
Khwaja-Amran and a second one near Quetta itself 
was part of this programrrie framed on what were the 
latest ideas regarding fortifications of this nature. In . 
the former entries'into Afghanistan the passage of the 
Khwaja-Amran by the Khojak and Gwaja .passes had 

♦ Every Mfizhbi had Rs. 400 in his pocket, the accumiilaiion of working 
and contract pay. 
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ays been a matter of strain on the transport. So 
Sir James Browne asked for his favourite prescription, a 
battalion or more of Pioneers, and on the 2nd of April, 
1888, the 23rd once more left their lines at Amballa and 
proceeded to Baluchistan detraining at Shalagh Bagh, 
the Indian or eastern end of the projected tunnel. On 
the 12th they started work, and among other work 
made some 300,000 bricks for barracks which brought 
down the contract rate for such from Rs. 6 to Rs. 2/8/- 
per thousand. 

The Khojak undertaking was to result in the largest 
railway or other tunnel ever made in India. 

It has a total length of 12,870 feet, or three and a 
quarter miles, and the approaches involved earthworks 
of formidable character.* 7,870 feet were lined with 
masonry and 5,000 half-lined, and the line was made 
wide enough to take the double line of 5 ft. 6 in. gauge. 
Total cost was 65J lakhs of rupees^ or dnder half a 
million sterling. Commenced in April, ’88, it was 
finished in September, 1891, and opened for traffic 
on ist of January, ’92. The whole thing, like the 
Harnai line, was a triumph for Indian engineering with 
the appliances of that period, and the Pioneers, who 
worked on it for a year and three-quarters, were a 
prominent item in the speeding of the work. 

A tunnel of this length and depth below the summit, 
meant that ventilation was a serious problem, and 
trains could ^ only be run through at considerable 
intervals of time. This was a very serious drawback 
■from the point of view of military concentration and 
meant that most troops coming up in a hurry would 
have to detrain on the hitherside of the range and 
march over. The coming of the gas mask, however, 
has changed this problem and by the Afghan War 
of 1919 trains ran through at very short intervals, and 

• These details are taken from Ways and Works in India (G. W. MacGeorge). 
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British were able here to advance promptly across 
the Afghan Frontier as a riposte to the Afghan invasions 
on the Khaiber and Kurram lines. 


THE RAWALPINDI DEFENCES AFTER 1885 

Another remarkable piece of military construction 
on which the Sikh Pioneers were engaged was that of 
the Rawalpindi Defences. This matter is worthy of 
understanding, as not one person in a thousand who 
now gazes on the dismantled redoubts that surround 
Rawalpindi, understands the story of them. They 
were part of the great arrangements for the Defence of 
India, after study by the best military' brains of the 
day, to make her secure against a Russian or even a 
Russo-Afghan invasion, if it were not possible to meet 
the Russians as allies of the Afghans themselves, ahead 
of the frontier. Both in artillery and engineer science 
the works were phenomenal. The ones at Attock and 
Rawalpindi, lihe those referred to at Quetta, were 
designed to give the Army of India and the Empire, 
time to come to the rescue. It was thoroughly undef- 
stood that the old watered routes to Multan in the 
centre were covered at the Khojak, and that thoW via 
Ghuzni could only come into the unwatered Sind- 
Sagar Thai, and the Saif Range that lay between 
Campbellpore and Mian-wali, or Lakki. Thus anyone 
coming from Ghuzni could only march via Khushalgar 
by a route that was within striking distance of 
Rawalpindi. By no other route could an army: be 
watered. The route through the Khaiber if mastered 
was blocked by the mighty hills at Attock, where a 
most coniplete system of gun positions, redoubts, 
and graded roads was made (and still exists). Quetta 
and Attock positions would mean that only via Ghuzni 
and Kurram and the watered lands passing within a 
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ules of Rawalpindi could an army hope to enter 


This was a period when the principle of the 
Entrenched Camp held sway as the most effective 
way of barring an invader in certain terrain. An 
Entrenched Camp meant a considerable area suitably 
defended, containing besides its compulsory garrison, 
a considerable mobile force which could attack the flanks 
of any invaders trying to pass it by. To pass by, it 
must itself be first attacked or else masked by a very 
large force which would cripple the invaders’ drive. 
Well-watered and healthy, Rawalpindi, “the Aldershot 
of Northern India, was an admirable place for such 
a locality, and hence the enceinte of Pindi was surrounded 
with a ring of, then modern redoubts, still worthy of 
study, with radial and circular gun roads leading to 
emplacements between the redoubts. 

On the 5th of December, 1892, the 23 rd Pioneers 
rnarcucd from Jhelum to Raiw<ilpindi for employment 
on these Defence Works, arriving there on the loth 
idem. The Right Wing, under Captain A. E. Jones, 
was encamped near the village of Murgah on the 
Sohan Nala, while the Headquarters and Left Wing 
were located at Rawalpindi, the citadel of the position, 
and home of a vast arsenal. Work was begun on the 
13th idetn and consisted chiefly of earthwork in con¬ 
nection with the actual defences and the construction 
of roads between them. Details of the contract rates 
are available. They were: 


Soft earth 
Hard red clay and gravel 
Hard gravel and conglomerate 
Stone blasting . . , 

Conglomerate blasting. 


Rs. 5 
Rs. 10 
Rs. 15 
Rs. 20 
Rs. 22 


per 1,000 cubic ft. 


British officers’ working pay did not come out of 
the contract money earned by the men, but was allowed 
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separately at the rate of Rs. 150 per mensem. 
The regiment paid for its own powder and fuse, but 
all tools and plant were supplied by the Military Works 
Department. Altogether five miles of metalled gun 
roads were made, connecting up. the gun emplacements, 
and four and a half miles of mule road over the Kotha 
Nala, while the total amount of-earthwork, including' 
blasting, came to several hundred thousand cubic 
feet. The average working hours were nine per diem 
and the wage earned was five annas per man. The 
regiment returned to Jhelum on loth of April, 1893. 


ORGANISATION AFTER l88o 

The organisation of Pioneers after the experiences 
, of Abyssinia and the Afghan Wars entered a period 
of some precision. Pioneers in India began to be 
recognised as a service in itself worthy of the attention 
of all who handled armies. Colonel Collett, himself 
a Pioneer, had held important posts in the Quarter- 
Master-General’s Staff; That Staff performed many 
of the duties of a ‘General’ Staff and was attracting the' 
very best officers in the Army.* 

The Pioneer organisation was thoroughly reviewed. 
There had been an increase in peace establivShment 
from 600 to 800 privates (912 of all ranks). Sir Donald 
Stewart had urged that of all corps the ‘peace’ establish¬ 
ment of Pioneers must be high, since it was in the 
early days, or even before the incidence of a campaign, 
that Pioneers were most in request. For them there 
should be no delay in the process of passing from a 
peace to a war establishment, and he quoted the 
Abyssinian and Afghan campaigns and all that the 
Pioneers had been called on to do therein. 

* Even up to the days of the World War, the chiefs of iIh: German General 
Staff were known as First Quarter-Master General and Second Quarter- 
Master General. 
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pressing for a high establishment of Pioneers 
availability for civil works in peace was again 
emphasised to Government. 

As the result of experience of war in snow and rain, 
brown leather took the place of buff for all Indian 
regiments, and for the Pioneers a special set of accoutre¬ 
ments was devised which lasted until the coming of 
the modern web equipment of the World War. 

Among Colonel Collett’s recommendations was one 
on the important matter of S.A. ammunition. Pioneers 
were much overweighted on the line of march by 
seventy rounds of it in addition to their tools. Further, 
at any moment of a march, the call for work might 
arise, but also might come the call to fight. The 
solution was a lesser personal load, with handy and 
efficient transport for the remainder. In 1880, there¬ 
fore, Pioneer ammunition was ordered to be, on the 
person forty rounds, in First Regimental Reserve sixty, 
and in Second Reserve a hundred. 

When, about 1881, the summer dress of white was 
altered to khaki, Collett proposed for Pioneers a 
“blouse” of this material which was duly accepted 
in 1882. 

THE 32ND IN THE MAHSUD WAZIRI EXPEDITION 
OF 1881 

It has been related how the Mahsud Waziri Expedi¬ 
tion of 1861 had, after severe fighting, pretty well 
settled that hash for many years. But nothing, as 
experience has borne in on the Government at long 
last, could do so with any permanent effect, but roads 
and occupation. The reluctance of the Government 
of India to make the Indian tax-payer pay for a costly 
and unremunerative expansion is, however, easy to 
understand. It was not, indeed, till the facts were fully 
proved that the cost of punitive expeditions over 
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£rty years had been greater than administration would 
have been,^ that, after the World War, policy changed. 
That, however; is but by the way. 

One of the policies of Government had been to 
strengthen the hand of the Bhittannis, the tribes that 
held the outer hills between the British plains and the 
Mahsud territory. It was their business to know what 
was going on and to keep the border Officers informed. 
In 1877 the Mahsuds, whose tally of misbehaviour was 
mounting, had been put under a blockade, which meant 
that they could, at any rate in theory, neither come 
through to the amenities of the British frontier towns, 
nor get their convoys of necessaries through. 

The Bhittannis, however, even if sincere in their 
help, were never strong enough to stand the Mahsuds’ 
ruthless vengeance and perforce became but the Mahsud 
“jackal.” The Mahsuds came through and attacked 
Manjhi and Jatta forts. The Bhittannis of Jandola were 
punished, but raids continued, and the gossip of the 
Afghan War, especially when added to the stories of 
Sherpur and Maiwand, did not conduce to orderliness. 

When the Afghan War came to an end, the patience 
of the British, protracted as a summer’s day, gave 
way to the arm that was as long as a winter’s night. 
In March, 1881, the Frontier Force, reinforced by 
the 32nd Pioneers from Rawalpindi and a company 
of Sappers and Miners, marched up the frontier road 
once more, though it was not much rest they had had, 
after the malaria of Southern Afghanistan or the 
rigours of the Khaiber line. The force, under Brigadier- 
General Kennedy, then commanding the Frontier Force, 
numbered twelve guns, 290 sabres and 3,662 rifles, made 
up by detachments of the corps shown below.* 

* 3rd and 4th Mountain Battery; ist and 4th Punjab Cavalry; ist 
and 4th Sikh Infantry; ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 6th Punjab Infantry: 
32nd Pioneers; No. 84 S. and M. 
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^ [6 plan of operations was not on so large a scaL 
that of twenty years earlier, but it followed something 
of the same lines. 

General Kennedy was to march as before via Jandola, 
the Shahur Valley, and Hydari Kach on Kaniguram. 

On the 2ist of April the force marched to Khirgi 
and next day to Jandola. Thence a reconnaissance 
was made to the Shahur Tangi, the Sappers and 
Pioneers repairing the road unmolested. 

On the 24th the force started up through the Tangi, 
and on the 25th and 26th went on up the Shahur 
Zam, sniped at each day and night, but otherwise 
unopposed. The route was new, for it will be remem¬ 
bered that in i860 Chamberlain had gone by the 
Tank Zam and the Arnai Tangi; reconnaissance and 
road work therefore impeded progress. The Tangi 
Raghza was too thick in boulders for camels to cross, 
and a road over the hills was constructed instead, and 
by the 29th the force reached Narai Raghza without 
casualty. From there the Pioneers worked in advance 
of the force, preceded by covering parties, at the 
road to Kundiwam. At Kundiwam Kennedy halted 
for two days and ordered Brigadier Gordon, at Bannu, 
to bring up a convoy of supplies to Razmak by the 
6th of. May. On the 3rd Kennedy was at Shah Alum 
when the Mahsuds showed some fighting, sixty swords¬ 
men charging the skirmishers of the ist Sikhs. But 
the Snider rifle was the finest instrument ever invented 
to stop a fanatic. The weight of lead and the plug 
together, produced a stopping power that even the 
Martini, let alone the sharp-nosed modern bullet, 
could not hope for. The ist Sikhs met them in open 
order, and suffered seventeen casualties, but the 
Ghazis left twenty dead behind them. 

Kennedy now withdrew to Tank via Makin. Gordon 
took over the Pioneers and half the guns, and returned 
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52I0 Bannu by the hitherto unexplored Shahiir Valley. 
He reported that even then there were not a dozen 
long range rifles with the tribe, that matchlock sniping 
was the principal opposition met with, and that the 
lessons of i860 still had their memories in Mahsud 
minds. 

That was the end of an uneventful ” marked, 

however, by plenty of road-making for the 32nd, 
who returned to their lines in Rawalpindi by the 6th 
of June. They were soon moved to the lines of the 
recently disbanded 34th Bengal Native Infantry. Before 
this, however, a wing under Major Nichol was sent to 
Simla to build the new Army offices. 

THE RAISING OF THE 34TH SIKH PIONEERS 

After the conclusion of the Afghan War several 
corps were not unnaturally disbanded, both for the 
sake of economy, and to get rid of second-rate material. 
The Panjdeh war scare caused many to be re-raised, 
but from more suitable sources. So famous and so 
greatly in request had been the 23rd and the 32nd 
that it was decided to raise another of the same type 
and race, and the recently disbanded 34th or Fatehgarh 
Levy raised in the Mutiny from low caste tribes and 
castes, reappeared as the 34th Sikh Pioneers (Mazhbi). 

A special Indian Army Circular dated 28th of 
March, 1887, called it, together with the 35th and 
36th Sikhs, the 27th Dogras and the 39th Garhwalis 
into being. It enacted that the corps should be composed 
chiefly of M 3 zhbis with a small percentage of the Sikh 
classes such as Jat, Lobanas, and Ramdasias, i.e., with 
the exception of the Jats, to be recruited from outcaste 
races who had been admitted to the nominally levelling 
Sikhism, and was to be armed with the short Snider 
rifle and bayonet. Its dress and equipment was to 
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^mble that of the 32nd (scarlet) and the regiment 
was to be linked with the 23rd and 32nd, Thus nearly 
fifty years ago, the trio was completed. 

The organisation of the new regiment was like the 
others, eight companies each commanded by a subedar, 
assisted by a jemedar, with the usual wing commander 
and wing officers. 

Thus the order: 

34TH PIONEERS 

The Commander-in-Chief is pleased to make the following 
appointments. The appointments will have effect from the 
dates on which officers are struck off their former regiments, 
except where otherwise specified. 

Commandant 

Colonel A. C. W. Crookshank, C.B., Bengal Staff Corps 
(late 32nd Punjab Pioneer), to be Commandant. 

Wing Commanders 

Major E. H. Wilson, officiating 2nd in command 7th 
Bengal Infantry, to be 2nd in command (and Wing 
Commander). 

Captain C. Hogge, Wing Officer 32nd Pioneers, to be Wing 
Commander. 

Wing Officers 

Captain D. W. Hickman, Wing Officer, ist Bengal Infantry. 

Lieut. A. F. Hogge, Wing Officer, 22nd Punjab Inf, (Adjutant) 

Lieut. G. L. Plolland, Wing Officer, 32nd Pioneers (To be 
Qr.-Mr.). 

Lieut. H. B. Murray, Wing Officer, 2nd Bengal Infantry, 

‘ Lieut, G. E. L. Gilbert, Wing Officer, 8th Bengal Infantry. 

Medical Officer 

Surgeon Major C. W. S. Deakin to be in medical charge of 
the regiment. 

Native Officers 

Subedar Major 

Chattar Singh (Jat) from 7th Bengal Infantry 
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SUBEDARS 



Jhanda Singh (M 3 zhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Jawahir Singh (MSzhbi) from 23rd Pioneers 
Nihal Singh (MSzhbi) from 23rd Pioneers 
Miha Singh (MSzhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Assa Singh (Mazhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Prem Singh (Lobana) from 24th Punjab Infantry 
Sahib Singh (Mazhbi) from 23rd Pioneers 


Jemedars 


Sawan Singh (Mazhbi) from 23rd Pioneers 
Jwala Singh (Mlzhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Gurbakhsh Singh (Jat) from 22nd Punjab Infantry 
Jiwan Singh (Mazhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Ghulab Singh (Mazhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Mai Singh (Jat) from Bengal Sappers and Miners 
Pala Singh (Mazhbi) from 32nd Pioneers 
Miha Singh (Mazhbi) from 23rd Pioneers 


Other Native Ranks 


75 Rank and File from the 23rd Pioneers 
75 Rank and File from the 32nd Pioneers 
A few Lobanas from Bengal Sappers and Miners, 7th Bengal 
■ Infantry, 19th, 22nd, 24th, 25th, 29th and 30th Punjab 
Infantry Regiments, 3rd, 14th and 45th Sikhs. 

The new regiment was thus set on a firm footing 
by the transfer of a nucleus mainly from the 23rd 
and 32nd Pioneers, both of British and Indian Officers 
and also of Indian Other Ranks, which gave it a far 
better start than its two predecessors, forged hastily 
on the anvils of war and rebellion. 

Recruiting was started on the 21st of April, 1887, 
at Mian Mir, Lahore, Amritsar, Sialkot, Gujranwala, 
Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Gurdaspur, Patiala and Jull- 
under, and proceeded steadily for the remainder of 
that year. By the 7th of December, 1887, the regiment 
was able to turn out four companies for a brigade 
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:de. Later on in the month it took part in another 
brigade parade held for the inspection by Lord Roberts, 
Commander-in-Chief in India. At the conclusion of 
the parade Lord Roberts sent for Colonel Crookshank 
and desired him to inform the regiment that His 
Excellency had critically observed it, and was extremely 
surprised and pleased at the excellent appearance it 
presented on parade, and the high state of efficiency 
it had obtained in so short a time. The regiment had 
not long to wait for special work. 

Early in 1888 the 34th Pioneers moved from Mian 
Mir to Jhelum, and shortly after arrival there began 
the building of the new Pioneer Lines. As recorded 
elsewhere. Pioneer Lines had been built for the 23rd 
and 32nd Pioneers at their permanent stations of Mian 
Mir and Ambala, and now the construction for the 
third regiment was put in hand at Jhelum, the idea 
being that the three stations would be interchangeable 
at intervals of three or four years. This first contract, 
which had lasted throughout the hot weather of 1888, 
was terminated in September, when orders were 
received for the regiment to proceed on active service. 

The account of the Hazara, or Black Mountain, 
Expedition of 1888 is given elsewhere, and it is only 
necessary to state that the newly-raised regiment of 
eighteen months’ standing acquitted itself most honour¬ 
ably, thus carrying on the fine traditions of the MSzhbi 
Pioneers, in spite of the fact that it lost its commandant 
and subedar-major in action during the opening phases 
of the Expedition. 


THE 23RD AND 34TH IN THE OPENING OF ZHOB, 
1889-1891 

Before the Khojak Tunnel was completed the 23rd 
were to be sharers in what in its time was a very 
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llotable affair, notable, since the prestige and judgment 
of Sir Robert Sandeman, whose reputation even 
passed that of Sir James Browne, enabled it to be done 
without hostilities. 

For many years the necessity of occupying Zhob 
had, in expressive Army slang, been “sticking out a 
mile.” A glance at the map will show the vast mass 
of country, mostly mountain or high tableland that 
lay between the British district of the Derajat and the 
town of Tank, and the Sibi-Chaman railway, and 
the tortuous route to Quetta via Sind. A vast tract 
of this, though within the British boundary as the 
protectors of all territory once claimed by the Khan 
of Khelat, and by reason of various agreements with 
Afghanistan, had, for financial and other reasons, 
however, long remained without control, although 
there were at least three roads from India, including 
the Gomal route, therein. The Pathan tribes of Zhob 
were not altogether free of offence, for during the 
making of the Boree road from Loralai to Dera Ghazi 
Khan in i88i, they had committed outrages on the 
workmen, and Sir Robert had been into Zhob with 
an escort in 1888. Government now decided to traverse 
the whole country, to come down the Zhob Valley into 
the Gomal, and to the Derajat by the Gomal Pass, and 
formally declare the country under control and open 
to traffic. Sandeman’s escort assembled at Loralai 
in December, 1889, and on the i8th the expedition 
started, consisting of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
i.e., Sandeman, and his politicals, forty-seven sabres 
of the 6th Bengal Cavalry and 500 rifles of the 23rd 
Pioneers with a section of the Peshawar Mountain 
Battery. Marching via Murgha, 5,500 feet above the 
sea, and on to Apozai, in Zhob, a cantonment and 
political centre were there established, and known 
for the future as Fort Sandeman. Captain Jamieson 
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200 Pioneers were now set to work on the road 
towards the Gornal River, and the remainder prepared 
the ground for the, cantonment. After a month’s halt 
the force, less Jamieson’s party, marched for the 
Gomal on the 22nd of January. Sandeman rode apart 
with an escort of Chiefs, to show his confidence, and 
the whole expedition passed over the Gwaleri Pass 
unmolested by even the Waziris. The country and road 
were formally declared “open” at a Grand Durbar 
at Tank, at which fines were remitted, dresses of 
honour bestowed, and the minds of chiefs sweetened 
by the allowances to be garnered for policing the passes! 
It was a very venturesome march through several 
hundred miles of unknown land, and a feat in which 
all concerned were to be congratulated, of which the 
successful result created considerable stir in India at 
the time. 

Almost before the 23 rd had emerged from the 
Gomal the 34th found themselves en route to Fort 
Sandeman, via Quetta, to strengthen it against a 
rumoured attack by Ghilzai tribes from Afghanistan, 
and continue its development. 

This attack did not mature, but the 34th, but three 
years old in the Army, found itself hard at work on 
barracks, roads and cantonments for the next two 
years, gaining as much credit as had ever distinguished 
their elder brothers of the Pioneers. In December, 
1891, they returned to Mian Mir on relief by the 
19th Punjabis. 

Thus ended the connection of the Sikh Pioneers 
with the phenomenal development of Baluchistan, a 
part of the Frontier they were not to see for thirty 
years, when they were to help to repel the treacherous 
outrage known as the Third Afghan War. 
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THE GRANTS OF LAND TO THE mAZHBI SIKHS 

It has already been told how in 1857 the Civil 
authorities of the Punjab were concerned in the uplift 
of the Mazhbi and Ramdasias, both as a matter of 
civilizing a class that took easily to crime and violence, 
and also from purely humanitarian reasons. No step 
could have been better calculated to this end than 
the raising of regiments from among their better types, 
with all the homesteading that a class regiment stands 
for in India. So much is this recognised that the 
military authorities have often had to resist claims 
to recruit from certain classes with uplift as the primary 
reason. Commanders-in-Chief and Adjutant-Generals 
have had to point out that soldiers are organised and 
enlisted primarily for war, and if a secondary reason 
of uplift comes with it, why so much the better. 
Experiments of this kind have been made that have failed 
in their military purpose and were abandoned, the Civil 
authorities much distressed thereat. The best example 
of this was the experiment in Moplahs as soldiers.* 

The MSzhbis however were not only not a failure, 
but were a remarkable success, both as Pioneers and 
soldiers !t 

In November, 1890, came quite the most commanding 
move in the uplift of the Mazhbi community, viz., the 
grant of land reclaimed from desert on the new canal 
colonies (now Sheikupura) in the Gujranwala district, 
for distribution among the soldiers of the 23rd, 32nd, 

• The author was in charge of the correspondence and occasion that finally 
decided Government to abandon it. despite the good effect of enlistment 
on a difficult people. 

fin this matter of uplift and illustrating how class and caste or outcas,t« 
subdivision can grow, and probably have grown from early times, is the case 
of pariahs who serve in the Madras Sappers and Miners. The families and 
descendants of those who have served denominate themselves as Quinsap, 
and will not marry with people outside the coterie, thus developing a sub¬ 
caste. Incidentally it w'ell illustrates the age-old tendency of India. 
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34th Pioneers. This was first mooted in 1875, 
but then on the plea of finding some home for the 
families of the M 5 zhbi Sepoys, who at that time had 
no place in a community, if their sweeping husbands 
were not employed in it. 

Colonel Collett in 1882 returned to the charge, and 
made suggestions as to conditions of grants, suggesting 
too, the Kushab and Shahpur districts. Since then, 
thanks to the decree of 1890* the MSzhbis may well 
be included among the cultivating community of that 
land of farmers, the Punjab. As a matter of uplift of 
depressed classes, the movement was a model to all 
India. 

PIOtJEERS WITH THE CENTRAL AFRICAN POLICE • 

During the period, 1891-1895, a new and somewhat 
unique departure was made in the grant of permission 
to volunteers from the India Army to take temporary 
service under the local authorities in British East 
and Central Africa for the suppression of the slave 
trade. The MSzhbis, always ready for an adventure, 
volunteered for this service; and the first party com¬ 
posed of sixty men from the 23rd Pioneers and the 
Hyderabad Contingent proceeded to Central Africa 
in 1891 with Captain C. M. Maguire, Commandant 
of the Central African Police there. 

These men did excellent service in Central Africa, 
many being killed or wounded in encounters with the 
Araba slave hunters. Captain Maguire himself fell 
in one of these conflicts, and the following rewards 
were granted to men of the 23rd Pioneers: 

3 RD CLASS ORDER OF MERIT 

I. For conspicuous gallantry in action at the capture and 
destruction of the stronghold of the Gao Chief Makanjira 

♦ In GujranwaUah 5,000 acres were reserved for each regiment. 
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the South East shore of Lake Nyassa, Central Africa, on 
30th Oct, 1891. 

No. 2973 Sepoy Jhola Singh. No. 3017 Sepoy Bachan 

Singh. 

2. For conspicuous gallantry in action on the Chikala 
Mountains, Central Africa, on the aist November, 1891, in 
an expedition against Kauringa, an insurgent Gao Chief. 

No. 3028 Sepoy Jagat Singh. No, 3039 Sepoy Prem 

Singh. 

3. For conspicuous gallantry in action at Kisungala on 
Lake Nyassa, Central Africa, during the period from 15th to 
2ist December, 1891, after the death of the late Captain C. M. 
Maguire in defending and eventually floating the s.s. Domtra 
which for seven days lay aground, under a heavy and con¬ 
tinuous fire from the stronghold of the Gao Chief Makanjira. 

No. 2558 Havildar Nand Singh. No. 1909 Naik Esar 

Singh. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Indian Frontier, 1888-1892 

The Black Mountain, 1888-1891—^The Hazara Field Force— 
The Operations of the River Column; The Fanatic Rush 
at Kotkai; The Operations from Oghi; The Second Phase 
of the 1888 Expedition—^The Black Mountain, 1891—-Miranzai 
and the Samana, 1891—Sikkim, i888—Sikkim, the Second and the 
Third Phase 

THE BLACK MOUNTAIN IN 1 888 AND 1 891 

In 1888, the reflowering of the Black Mountain was 
to take the 34th Pioneers into the field within a year 
of their first forming, thereby to some extent following 
the manner of birth of their elder brothers. We have 
already seen the 23 rd pushed into the harder work of 
the Black Mountain in 1868, while a subsequent 
outbreak in 1891 brought the 32nd into the same 
area. 

The Black Mountain, the Kala Taka, as already 
explained, is unlike most of our N.W. Frontier regions, 
an area Cis-Indus, but inhabited by the tribes of the 
same ethnology and nature as those in Umbeyla and 
Swat, who in this part have crossed the river and 
shouldered out Dards and other lesser breeds. The 
tribes, who are of the Yusufzai fraternity, include the 
Hussanzai, with whom most of our trouble has been. 
In twenty years they had been wise enough, partly 
because of their freedom from contact with Afghanistan, 
to confine themselves to minor raids. But in June, 
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1888, they exceeded the accepted limit of outrage, by 
an unexpected and unprovoked assault on a party of 
soldiers and police, incited no doubt by mischief- 
making mullahs who here marched close to the border. 
Two British officers and four men of the 5th Gurkhas 
were killed. In such a case as this, unless the offenders 
hastened to express great contrition, hand over culprits, 
and offer reparation, the exaction of such is unavoidable. 

The actual Black Mountain is a long, narrow ridge 
which rises up out of the left bank of the Indus, to 
a height of 8,000 ft. Its name is due both to its aspect 
from a distance, and also the gloom of shade within 
its forest, the trees being, fir, pine, oak, sycarnore, 
horse chestnut, and wild cherry. From both sides, 
but especially on that toward the Indus, spurs, long 
enough to be subsidiary ranges, branch out, often 
precipitous, and separated from each other by deep 
ravines. The highest peak is Muchai (9,800 ft.) and 
on the Indus side to the N.W. of the range is a con¬ 
siderable elevated plateau brpken by ravines. 

The historic military approach to this country is into 
the hills direct from Oghi in Hazara marching N.W., 
or else from Darband on the Indus, marching north, 
which turns the mountains to some extent. North of 
the main massif, another range runs in due east from 
the north and bends round to the same system beyond 
which is the Allai valley and district. 

Just across the river from the lower portion of 
the Black Mountain stands Sitana, and on the hills, 
Malka, so that old seat of mischief in 1863 is not 
far off. The Indus is at its narrowest in a gorge by 
Kotkai. 

There are about a dozen recognized ferries, but the 
tribesmen will cross anywhere on inflated skins. The 
big tribal groups of Hasanzai and Chargarzai spread 
across the Indus. 
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Here at last you are in the country of great romance, 
of Alexander, of the Two Crowns, and near the Rock of 
Aornos, a remarkable stronghold on the right bank, 
of which the storming is described by Arrian, with 
convincing and considerable detail, that has a mixture 
of Umbeyla and also of the storming of Dargai therein. 


THE HAZARA FIELD FORCE 


The 'Hazara field force’ as this punitive expedition 
was styled, assembled on the 7th of September, 1888, 
under Brigadier-General J. J. W. Macquecn,* to whom 
the temporary rank of major-general was given, number¬ 
ing some 9,000 men, organised in the brigades 
commanded by Brigadiers G. N. Channer, V.C., and 
W. Galbraith. 

As each brigade was divided into columns and a 
wing of the 34th was w'ith each, the composition of the 
brigades and columns is given, but it will be noticed 
that each column is practically a ‘brigade of all arms.’ 
It will also be noticed that Colonel Crookshank, of 
the 34th, commanded the 4th or ‘River’ column. 


First Brigade 


Second Column 


First Column 


Colonel J. M. Sym, i/sth Colonel R. H. O’G. Haly, 
Gurkhas ist Suffolks 

No, 4 Hazara Mt. Bty. 6th Mt. Bty. R.A. (2 guns) 

ist Northumberland Fusiliers ist Suffolk Regt. 

3rd Sikhs (3/i2th F.F^ Regt.) 34th Pioneers, 4 Coys. Left 
i/eth Gurkha Rifles Wing 

I No. 3. Co. S. & M. (K.G.O., 40th Pathans (s/i4th Punjab 


S. and M.) 

2 Gatling Guns 


Regt.) 

45th Sikhs (3/11 th Sikh Regt.) 




♦ Son of the commander of the 1868 Expedition. 
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Second 

7 ^hird Column 

Lieut.«CoI. M. S, J, Sunderland, 
2nd Sussex 

6th Mt. Bty. R.A., z Guns 
No. 2 Derajat Mt. Bty., z Guns 
2nd Battn. Royal Sussex Regt. 
14th Sikhs (i/iith Sikh Regt.) 
24th Punjabis (4/i4th Punjab 
Regt.) 

J No. 3 Co. S and M. (K.G.O, 
S and U.) 

Khyber Rifles (since disbanded) 
The first appearance of 
of the period is noticeable 


Brigade 

Fourth or River Column 
Col. A. C. W. Crookshank, 
C.B., 34th Pioneers 
ist Mt. Bty., R.G.A. 

2nd Bn. Royal Irish Regt., 
(disbanded) 

4th Punjabis (io/i5th Pun.) 
34th Pioneers, Right Wing. 

(4 Coys.) 

2 Gatling Guns 


the incipient machine guns 


The 34th* arrived on the 8th with nine British 
Officers and Indian rank, but an outbreak of cholera 
and four or five deaths somewhat jeopardised their 
participation in their first active service: it arrived at 
Ilaripur on the 18th, under Capt. Hogge, Crookshank 
being busy organising his column. 

Three columns were to advance up the spurs of the 
Black Mountain from Oghi, and the fourth was to 
start from Darband on the Indus, a wing of the 34th 
being with the 2nd and 4th column. The whole was to 
advance on the ist of October, and as so often happens, 
the operations had more than one phase. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE RIVER COLUMN 

The principal military incident of this campaign 
took place on the river with dramatic suddenness. 
By the 28th of September the Right Wing of the 34th 

* Officers with the corps: Colonel A. C. W. Crookshank, C.B., Capt. C. 
Hogge (Off. Comdt.), Lieut. A. F. Hogge (Wing Comdr.), Lieut. J. J. Digan, 
Lieut, H. Murray, Lieut. G. Gilbert, 2nd.-Lieut. H. R. Wallis, Surgeon 
M. A. Ker, Surgeon-Major C. W. S. Deakin. 
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were at work cutting the road round the spur of the 
Black Mountain that ran down to the Sind or Indus. 
It was to be a ‘dour’ in very light marching order, 
16 lb. of kit, no tents and thirty rounds of S.A.A. 
for the Pioneers with seven days’ supplies on mules 
only. After more days of work and reconnaissance the 
actual frontier was crossed on the 2nd of October. 
Heavy rain in the night had obliterated much of the 
Pioneers’ work, and rock of great size had to be blasted 
away. However, by noon Chumbi was reached, and 
on a spur by this part the tribes headed by a mounted 
chief and a white-bearded mullah were drawn up, 
waving banners and shouting defiance. However, the 
advance guard soon cleared them off, despite the 
order in an English ‘Cease Fire’ from some ex-Sepoyl 

The night passed quietly, and at daybreak the 
Pioneers moved out to work on the road ahead, 
the Sikhs occupying the ridge of yesterday, which the 
enemy also were endeavouring to hold and a certain 
amount of firing took place. 

It was fairly obvious that there would be a consider¬ 
able amount of opposition, and Brigadier Galbraith, 
who had accompanied the column, took charge. 

On the 4th of October the advance on the village 
of Shingri commenced in earnest. 

By 8 a.m. the column had got down again to the 
river, the 34th at the head and then the main guard 
with two companies of the Royal Irish, and two guns 
of the 8th Mountains with three companies of 4th 
Sikhs as a right flank guard. 

At 9 a.m. the advance on Shingri took place, and the 
village carried easily enough, though the Subedar- 
Major of the regiment. Chatter Singh Bahadur, was 
mortally wounded when the Pioneers carried a spur 
to the right of, and above Shingri. A mile further on 
the advance guard rounded a spur to find before them 
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a large force of tribesmen in front of the village of 
Kotkai to which the ground rose in a series of terraces 
with rough stone walls and boulder edges. On every 
loopholed terrace crowded a dense array of armed 
men in blue and white kurtas,* their rifles gleaming 
in the first rays of the morning sun which only now 
began to penetrate the rock gorge. 

Their main position was a rocky ridge a mile long 
between Towara and Kotkai, with a wood in the centre 
on the forward slope, and a strong sangar on an eminence 
half a mile in front. Innumerable skirmishers were 
on the spur and the heights above. There were many 
sangars perched on terraces and spurs, protected by 
ravines and scrub and boulders. Across the river 
were more sangars and some ineffective cannon. 

Brigadier Galbraith directed Crookshank to clear 
the flanks before attacking and the Pioneers under 
Lieut. A. F. Hogge proceeded to search the scrub 
and boulders between the left column and the river, 
the Royal Irish advancing on the wood aforesaid, and 
the 4th P.I. scaling the difficult heights to the right. 


THE FANATIC RUSH AT KOTKAI 


.The Pioneers found themselves in very thick scrub 
and a mass of boulders, but at last pushed through 
to open ground, with Lieuts. Gilbert and Digan leading 
the flank, an hour after noon. The Royal Irish had 
reached and were lining a wall close to a point in 
front of the wood, the 4th P.I. on the hills on the 
right being abreast, and all was ready for the inevitable 
frontal attack on the barrier before them. 

By half-past one the artillery and gatling guns had 
given the place a fair combing, and the Pioneers and 
the Royal Irish were just extending to attack when 

* Shirts. 
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le unexpected happened. From a masked ravine 
that stretched diagonally across the British left front 
some 200 ghazis, largely composed of our old friends 
the Hindustani fanatics, who had come across for the 
affray, rushed forth and charged the extending lines, 
sword in hand, yelling the mad cries of the Faith; 
‘Yah Allah! Yah Allah! glory for all and Heaven 
for those who bleed!' But the young Pioneers, and the 
trained foot soldiers of the Royal Irish closed their 
ranks. The Short Snider and old Martini Henry 
are ill weapons for swordsmen to face, even those 
with charmed lives, and texts of Al Qoran on their 
arms. It was short and sharp, and about 130 of the 
fanatics bit the dust. A few of the wild brave souls 
got home, two sepoys of the 34th being killed and 
several wounded. Between them the two corps must 
have bayoneted fifty or sixty more. 

Three men rushed at Brigadier Galbraith, who was 
with the advance. His A.D.C. shot one and the other 
two fell to the bayonets of an Irishman and a Sikh. 
Just as the rush broke forth the D.A.A. General, riding 
across alone to give an order to the Pioneers, was 
caught and killed. Surgeon-Major Deakin, while 
attending to wounded, was set on by fanatics who had 
feigned death, was seen defending himself with his 
revolver. That, however, was a not unusual though 
astounding incident, often experienced in some form 
before. Indeed, here the 34th were experiencing what 
the 23 rd had met equally staunchly at Umbeyla. 

The regiment reformed again and by 3.30 the first 
sangar was carried and held; by 4.30, the whole position 
was in our hands. The defeat of the fanatics, whose 
expected success was to be followed by a sweeping- 
down of the clans, had taken the fun out of the fight. 
The Royal Irish, and the 4th P.I., like the Pioneers, 
had a few casualties and that was the end of it. 
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Next day revealed' the strength of the captured 
position, , and was one of roa^-rjaaking, carried - out 
under a ceaseless but ineffective rifle fire frOm the- 
opposite bank of the Indus. ^ • ' ' ■ 

• At 4 p.m. that afternoon, Colonel Gfookshank led 
out a reconnaissance in the direction of Kunhar, .a 
village two miles, beyond Kotkai. Just.^as it w'as over, 
riding by a large stone ^on which the snipers across 
the river had evidently ranged, 'he was shot in the 
knee, and bleeding badly, hut it was-[some time before 
Surgeon-Major Deakin could get to hihl. His A.D.C., 
Lieut. Macintosh, of the 2ist Seaforths,; did all he 
Could“the Colonel was got away, arid vvell-attended 
to, but the damage of artery and vein !was, too serious. 
A few days later, he left the base hospital at Darband'' 
in a doolie making for Abbottabad. Suddenly the 
vein burst, and he was deluged in blood, arid though 
attended to, it again broke out, and he passed away 
at the rest-house from weakness, before he. could- be 
got to Abbottabad—a gXeat loss to, the whole army.*- 
Lieut. Macintosh, who had evidently a great*^ affection 
for him, writes, “ Colonel C. is 4 wonderfully gpod 
man, about the best I have ever' seen,” arid later-.tells 
the story of his death, his resignation, and his peaceful 
passing. He also tells of the'evacuation by boat from, 
Kotkai to Darband, the Indus, being very rripid. ' 
The Hindustani Fanatic settlement owing to the 
intervention of its ghazh, now’ called for a visit. 
Brigadier Galbraith, with three guns and some 1,200. 
rifles, including 200 Pioneers, was over the river by 
6 a.nrt. on the 13th of October, and advanced across 
an open plain agairist Maidan, the modern Sitana. On 
low hills to, the south were several Hasanzai villages, 
for the moment abandoned, and the fanatics them¬ 
selves had left, their fort at Maidan and were seen 
to be on the surrounding hills. The deserted fort 


was well made, and its parade ground well trodden. 
The guns reported to be there were, of course, 
gone. The fort was now destroyed by the Pioneers, 
and the force returned after a few stray shots had been 
fired. The fanatics had previously lost their wilder 
spirits at Kotkai. 

THE OPERATIONS FROM OGHI 

The three columns from Oghi were to advance to 
the crest of the long range, on the Indus side of which 
stood Kotkai, by three different spurs, the Second 
Column with which was the Left Wing under Captain 
C, Hogge, being in the centre, up the Barchar spur. 
The First Column on the right to the Mana-ka-Dana, 
the Third Column on their left up the Samballat spur. 
On arriving at the crest, on the afternoon of the 5th 
of October, the two left hand columns passaged to 
their left and they were all now in a position to make 
raids to destroy towers, and cut crops of the recalcitrant 
clans. The Second Column had some skirmishing, 
but the immediate object was now attained. Brigadier 
Channer, however, took a small column, including 
the Pioneers, under Captain Hogge, and went down to 
the valley on the Indus side to open communication 
with the River Column. These various operations 
took several days of severe marching, climbing, and 
desultory skirmishing, in which the troops had to 
keep their eyes continually ‘skinned’ for chapaos* 
and rushes. 

THE SECOND PHASE OF THE ’88 EXPEDITION 

An entirely new phase now supervened, viz. the pene¬ 
tration into the Allai Valley to the north of the Black 
Mountain proper, to visit Pokal high up in the 

* Ambushes. 





valley and Thakot on the border. This was to be 
done by the First Column to which the Left Wing of 
the 34th was transferred, and a hewly-grouped Fifth 
Column. Thakot had not been visited in 1888 and 
was proportionately ‘above itself.’ However, the arm 
of the Sirkar proved long enough this time, and Thakot, 
a place of no size, was marched through by the 
Seaforths, pipes a’skirling, “You’re ower lang a’coming, 
lads.” Some skirmishing with clansmen across the 
border occurred, but the intense variation of heat and 
consequent temperature on the lightest of kits was 
the chief trouble encountered. The descent into 
Thakot was a ladder road of 1,500 ft. and the Pioneers 
were in constant request. There were a few casualties 
from skirmishing and that was all. 

It was not till the 31st of October that the Allai 
Valley could be entered and the virgin Pokal reached 
via the Mazrai and Ghorapur passes. One of the 
passes was over 9,000 ft. above the sea level and the 
autumn nights bitterly cold. But on the 3rd of 
November a small column proceeded to Pokal, and 
destroyed its defences with no more than desultory 
skirmishing. By the loth the whole force was back 
in the Agror Valley, and ready to disperse to its 
destination. 

General Macqueen had plenty to say to and about 
the 34th Pioneers for their good work, and as regards 
the marching of the units which had taught the Black 
Mountain tribes that their country was by no means 
inaccessible to determined troops. 

Of the Commanding Officer of the 34th, it was 
said: 

“Colonel Crookshank was an officer who had gained the 
respect and regard of his comrades in India as a soldier, and in 
his private character had won the esteem of a large circle of 
friends. Wounded on the sth of October, whilst reconnoitring 
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Jyond Kotkai, he succumbed to the effects of the wound on the 
24th October, when every hope was entertained of his recovery. 
In him Her Majesty has lost an able officer and the Indian 
Government an officer of marked administrative capacity.” 

Both Captain C. Hogge and Lieut. A. C. Hogge 
were mentioned in despatches, the former receiving 
a brevet majority^ Major C. H. Wilson was appointed 
Commandant, and Subedar Nihal Singh succeeded 
to the vacancy of Subedar-Major. 

The total losses of the force were but twenty-five 
killed, fifty-four wounded, and the extraordinarily 
small number of seven deaths, other than in battle, 
of which three were from disease, was remarkable. 
The Pioneers’ share therein was light, four casualties, 
two killed and two wounded. But the prompt execution 
of this difficult task was recognised by the issue of the 
General Service Medal with clasp ‘ Hazara, 1888.’ 

The tribes paid a fine of 14,000 rupees, and gave 
the required guarantee of good behaviour, which, 
however, was not kept very long. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN, 1891 

During 1889 the Black Mountain tribes were quiet 
enough and in 1890 the British announced their 
determination to make certain roads along the crest 
of the Black Mountain Ridge which was the actual 
administrative border. The Hasanzais and Akazai 
objected, and obstructed Major-General Macqueen in 
carrying out this work, necessary for civilization and 
the preservation of order. It was therefore decided 
by Government that this must stop for once and for 
all, and another force under Major-General Elies’ 
command was got ready at Rawalpindi against the 
sections who had given trouble. To this force marched 
the 32nd Pioneers, 
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’he experiences of 1888 showed that the laborious 
climb up the Black Mountain spur was not necessary, 
and the river route by Kotkai led right into the heart 
of the territory of these recalcitrants. Oghi and Pabal 
Gali on the southern end of the long range were to 
be occupied, but only as stops. 

Two columns were formed at Darband, one to 
march along the river to Kotkai and Kunar, the other 
to climb along the western slopes of the ridge to Tilli, 
keeping on the Indus side of the range. A reserve 
brigade in case of spreading trouble was to be assembled 
at Rawalpindi, and a force assembled at Mardan 
would give the Bunerwals and Hindustanis something 
to think about. 




Left or River Column 
ist Brigade 

Brigadier R. F. Williamson 
No. I Mountain Bty., 3 Guns 
No. 2 Derajat Mountain Bty., 

3 Guns 

2nd Seaforth Highlanders 
H.Q. and Left Wing, 32nd 
Pioneers 
37th Dogras 

Infantry of the Corps of Guides 

(S/i 2 th) 

4th Sikh Infantry (4/12th) 

The two columns would advance into the Hasanzai 
country, the ist Brigade moving on both banks of the 
Indus, and eventually come to the Diliari Peninsula, 
N.E. of Kunhar, in the bend of the river Indus on 
the left bank. The 2nd was to keep up, and move by 
Ril and Kunhar to the area of the Khan Khel principal. 

Both brigades would then work N.W. up the Shall 
hala in the Akazai country, on either side, meeting at 
its head. 


Right or Tilli Column 
2nd Brigade 

Brigadier A. G. Hammond, 
V.C. 

No. 9 Mountain Battery, R. A., 
3 Guns 

1st R. Welsh Fusiliers 
iith Regt. of Bengal Infantry 
(S/ 7 th) 

Right Wing, 32nd 
2nd Bn. 5th Gurkha Regt. 
Khyber Rifles 
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_‘he' 32nd railed from Mian Mir to Rawalpindi on 
the 13th of February, and on the i6th marched for 
Darband, ahead of the rest of the force with some 
preparatory work to do on the forward roads. 

On the 3rd of March the two wings joined their 
respective columns. Bad weather delayed the start, 
and it was not till the 12th of March that the force 
moved off, after the two wings had put in another 
week’s work on the roads. 

The following British Officers were present at the start. 



Headquarters and Left Wing 
Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead, Bart., C.B., Comdg. 
Captains DeBrath and' McKenzie (attd.) 

Lieuts. Peterson and Bell 
Surgeon Grainger 

Right Wing 

Captain Jameson, Comdg., and Captain Brandet 
Lieuts. Bailed, 24th P.I. (attd.), and Garden 
Surgeon Youan, (attd.) 


The work of the 34th Pioneers two years before had 
almost been obliterated by rain save where rock had 
been blasted. The River Column bivouacked the first 
night at the Kotkai of the ghazi rush, and at Towara, 
unmolested save for some sniping from the far bank; 
the Right Column reached Pailarm, also unopposed. 

Next. day the Right Column marched for Tilli, 
but found the road along a cliff had been cut away 
and scarped. It was not possible to repair it and get 
the whole force through in one day, so Hammond 
sent the Pioneers on alone to work at the cliff, while 
the bulk of the column returned to its former bivouac. 
The Pioneers thus left in situ without food or tents, 
had a rough night, as rain fell heavily, but lighting big 
fires they were fit enough in the morning to get on with 
a new roadway. 
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The River Column remained at Towara, the Pioneers 
working on the road to Kunhar, and two companies 
of the Guides crossed the Indus and had a sharp 
encounter, capturing the defended village of Nadri. 
On the 14th the River Column remained where it 
was. Hammond, after great difficulty with his road, 
got through to Tilli, and there found the prospect of 
food very meagre. 

The Pioneers, however, were sent to work to make 
a road from Tilli to Kunhar so that the river road 
could be made to feed both columns. The Right Wing 
was now pushed to Kunhar and connected by tele¬ 
graph with Headquarters, and the road along the 
Indus to Ghazi-Kot was put in hand, a wing of the 
4th Sikhs joining the Pioneers, and establishing an 
advance post in Ghazi-Kot itself. The main body 
of the Sikhs company was bivouacked by the ziarat 
in the village, under a piquet. 

At 3 a.m. a force of ghazis rushed the piquet, and 
occupied the Musjid whence they made several sallies, 
a lively contest ensuing. 

Hearing the firing. Sir Benjamin Bromhead hurried 
in support of the piquet with two companies of the 
4th and two of the Pioneers, arriving in an incredibly 
short time. Bromhead at once stopped all firing and 
ordered the village to be cleared with the bayonet. 
By dawn the enemy had disappeared, leaving twenty- 
five dead behind them, a company of Pioneers under 
Captain DeBrath moving in their wake guided by 
the track of blood. Several parties of the enemy were 
seen making off, obviously our old friends the fanatics, 
who had here for the third time in history launched 
some 200 swordsmen against the British. Curiously 
enough at Umbeyla, at Kotkai and now at Ghazi-Kot, 
it was always the Pioneers who broke the attack, or 
at any rate a very fair share of it. The 4th Sikhs had 
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four killed and eighteen wounded, the 32nd but three 
wounded. By 9 a.m. General Elies had arrived to 
commend the subedar of the 4th who had stood his 
ground so well. The next night, that of the 19th of 
March, the camp and piquet at Kunhar were attacked 
all night, the enemy actually entering part of the 
village, but being promptly expelled, the Pioneers 
having three more men wounded. 

Ahpied Ullah Khan, the hospital assistant attached 
to the 32nd, greatly distinguished himself in attending 
to the wounded, and especially in defending one of 
them from the attack of a fanatic, and received the 
Order of Merit. 

The first part of the operation was now over, and 
the second delayed by bad weather and damaged 
roads was about to commence, viz., the occupation 
of the Palosin plateau in the Hasanzai country across 
the Indus and the advance to the Akazai upper valleys. 
Boats had been brought up the Indus, and a^bridge 
thrown opposite Kotkai, over which the Left Column 
excepting the Pioneers marched oh the 20th. The 
latter were still at work on the forward road. The 
Right Column was to have started also, but a prolonged 
firing into their camp on the night of the 19th added 
to the road not being ready, held them for twenty- 
four hours. Advancing to Ril on the 21st, this column 
occupied ahd destroyed the defences of Seri on the 

22nd. ... 

On the river edge the road to Bakrai and the Dilian 
Peninsula progressed while the 4th Sikhs who had 
been sent to occupy Bakrai had a sharp engagement 
and some casualties, punishing the enemy for their 
pains. General Elies had now the greater part of the 
force at Palosin on the right bank, having been joined 
on the 24th by Brigadier Hammond and the bulk of 
the 2nd Brigade. 
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the 25th the Right Column began to move into 
Akazai country, but the operations of the Left Wing 
came to a standstill. A large force of Bunerwals had 
assembled at Baio a few miles into the hills from the 
Indus, under one Mian Gul, with whom pour-parlers 
were carried on. Along the whole frontier there was 
unrest as in ’63, and nearly as great as it was six years 
later, in 1897. The reserve brigade was brought up 
to Darband, and more forces directed at Mardan, 
which made the tribes pause. For a fortnight this 
went on, the Supreme Government very nervous and 
General Elies much concerned with what might be 
on the horizon, for the memory of Umbeyla was still 
in men’s minds,* and the power of the breech-loading 
rifle was forgotten. To the troops the pause was 
unacceptable, and they would have liked to have 
marched to meet Mian Gul at Baio, and anyone else 
who would put up a fight. 

By the 5th of April, however, the crisis had passed 
and the General brought the Left Column back 
Cis-Indus, not, however, to move into Akazai as 
originally intended, but to relieve Brigadier Hammond’s 
communications which were considerably harassed. 

The two wings of the Pioneers were now working 
close together on opening up the country. The Indus 
Valley was getting very hot, and the 32nd were ordered 
to the uplands to make the road to Pabal Gali. Huts 
were begun at Seri, to threaten the still recalcitrant 
tribesmen with a permanent garrison, and by the 
first week of June the latter gave way, and accepted 
all the Government terms and conditions, even accepting 
a garrison at Seri itself, in Akazai. The troops now 
marched down, the Headquarters and Left Wing 
arriving at Mian Mir on the 24th of June, the Right 
Wing following a few weeks later. 

• General Elies* heavily-defended camp was christened * t'ort Funk,* 
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That was the end of the Third Black Mountain 
Expedition, save that in 1892 a small force had to 
march to Baio in Akazai. It also ended the connection 
of the Army with the Black Mountain, as the settlement 
now made has endured and developed without further 
hostilities. Further, the heavy repulse of the Hindu¬ 
stani Fanatics, at Ghazi-Kot, brought that nest of 
implacables to better ways, and it is practically not 
till the World War that we hear much more of 
them. 

The services of the Pioneers received generous 
encomiums in Sir William Elies’ despatches and in the 
report of the Chief Engineer, and the campaign was 
rewarded with the General Service Medal and Clasp, 
‘Hazara, 1891’. 


MIRANZAI AND THE SAM ANA, 1 891 

The year X 891 was to see yet another settling of 
scores in another portion of the jprontier, the long valley 
of Miranzai that led from Kohat to Kurram, which 
in itself was reasonably orderly, but was dominated by 
the Orakzai clans in the Khanki Valley, and by the 
great commanding knife-like mass of mountain the 
Samana, which ran parallel to the long road to Kurram. 
In 1878-80 these tribes, unsettled, of course, by the 
Afghan War, had been kept in fair order by the troops 
on the Kurram line. 

Since 1880 the Orakzais had been growing more 
lawless, raiding freely into Miranzai, and with the 
nineteenth century drawing to its close, the necessity 
for keeping good order on one of the trade routes to 
Kabul and Ghazai was obvious to all. The Frontier 
Force was now commanded by Brigadier W. G. C. 
Lockhart, and in accordance with the custom of lesser 
wars, it was his business and that of his Frontier Force 
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to handle such matters. The military expedition to 
set forth was now known as the “ First Miranzai 
Expedition,” since, despite our long association with 
Kohat, nothing of a considerable scale had been 
necessary before. 

The business was to be carried out by three small 
columns, consisting of two squadrons of cavalry, two 
mountain batteries and five battalions of the Frontier 
Force, to which was to be added two Punjabi battalions 
of the Bengal Army, the 23rd Pioneers, and the 29th 
Punjabis. 

The force was to assemble at Kohat. The 23 rd 
at Umballa received their mobilization orders on 
Boxing Day, 1890.* 

This “First Miranzai” entailed marching more than 
fighting, and it is not necessary to say more than that 
road-making was the chief feature, so the troops cOuld 
be fed and the country opened up for the future. 
No. I Column reconnoitred the Khanki Valley, and 
found it practicable for camels, and two roads were 
made by the Pioneers, one up the Khanki, the other from 
Pat Darband in Miranzai, up the sheer face of the 
Samana, along which it was proposed to establish a 
line of Military and Border Conptabulary posts which 
would put an end to the raiding prdpensities of the 
Orakzais. Beyond an occasional sniping shot, the 
intense cold and the heavy snow on the range were 
the chief obstacles, but at last by the beginning of 
March most of the work was done. 

The dour to the Shekkan country which Lockhart 
himself led, and with which the 23rd marched, was 
remarkable for the difficulties of road and the bitteT 

♦The 33rd Pioneers: Lieut.-Colonel S, V. Gordon, Captain A. E. Jones, 
Captain R. T. Crowther, Lieut. F. Duncan, Lieut. R. C. Lye, Lieut. N.H. 
Powell, Lieut. H. F. A. Pearson, Lieut. J. Randall, Surgeon W. H. E. Wood- 
right, Surgeon H. E. Drake-Brockman, 6 Subedars, 6 Jemedars, 612 rank 
and file. 
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!^i^ther encountered, several strong towers of chiefs 
who had been responsible for raiding were destroyed. 

Orders for the dispersal of the iForce were issued 
on the ist of March, Lieut.-Colonel Gordon being 
mentioned in despatches and the 23rd highly praised 
for their work, and by the loth of March the corps 
was back in Umballa. But here may be noted the ease 
of movement that the railways had brought. No longer 
the long marches to and fro from distant railhead, 
or between completed sections of the railway that the 
annals of the Pioneers’ earlier campaigns contain. 
Broad gauge had long been completed from north to 
south of India, and from east to west. Railhead was 
over the Indus to Peshawar, and on its banks at 
Kushalgarh within thirty miles of Kohat. Two railways 
ran into Quetta and on to the Afghan border before 
Kandahar. Since this year the broad gauge railway has 
gone through the Khaiber even and over the Indus 
to Kohat, and narrow gauge to Thai, 

I’he 23rd went from Kushalgarh to Umballa by 
train, and rejoiced thereat. 

But all was not over. It has been related how it 
was the intention of Government to hold the Samana 
knife-edge in perpetuity, and this knowledge was 
slowly permeating and devastating the tribal mind. 
Their purdah*, their privacy, was gone! The Govern¬ 
ment, that strange, often logical Government, would 
in future sit on the hill tops above them! They would 
have none of it! The tribal drums beat fiercely and 
the Orakzais suddenly threw themselves against the 
forts and the constructors. To straighten that out, 
another force had to be hastily assembled, and what 
is known as the “Second Miranzai” took place. It 
is outside the scope of this story, as the Pioneers were 
not recalled. Their roads were enough for the new 
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occasion. There was some sharp fighting, and both 
expeditions were rewarded by the issue of the (jeneral 
Service Medal with Clasp, ‘ Samana, 1891’. 



SIKKIM, 1888 

We have seen the Pioneers in 1864 concerned in 
the adjustment of affairs in Bhutan, a Mongoloid 
state between the Brahmaputra and the high Himalayas, 
and now in 1888, they were bound for the same part 
of the world. The semi-Tibetan independent State 
of Sikkim lies to the N.W. of Bhutan and east of 
Darjeeling with Tibet on the north and Nepal on 
the N.W. 

It is extremely mountainous, its ranges great, its 
lower hills heavy in jungle, in leeches and in malaria ; 
not till 8,000 ft. does the forest proper, the oak, the 
fir, and the rhododendron begin, and not until 13,000 ft. 
are the bare hillsides reached. 

In 1886, 300 Tibetans crossed the frontier and 
occupied Lingtu in Sikkim, fortifying a position across 
the trade routes to Tibet, from Darjeeling. The 
Maharajah of Sikkim, often protected by Britain in 
the past, and contrary to his treaty obligation, had 
resided in Tibet for two years and acquiesced in this 
invasion into his country. The Government of India 
were loath to take action, since Tibet at that time, and 
indeed even now, had a nebulous connection as a 
vassal of China. It was then hoped that China could 
and would control her vassal—a vain hope. 

Finally, Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General, issued 
an ultimatum to China and Tibet that unless the 
'I'ibetans withdrew, they would be expelled by force. 
As a precautionary measure a wing of the 33 nd Pioneers 
was despatched to work on the repair of the road and 
on the Rangli Bridge, between British India and 
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Sikkim. The Headquarters and Right Wing,* accord¬ 
ingly left Mian Mir in all the luxury of a broad gauge 
train for Silaguri, where they arrived on the 5th of 
February, 1888, marching up the Teesta Valley in 
four detachments. Improving the road as they went 
the Pioneers reached Padong on the 16th of February, 
Dulepchen on the 22nd and Rangli Bridge on the 
26th. 

They now commenced work on the road into Sikkim 
itself, and on the abutments of a bridge over the 
Rangli Chu. The Left Wing at Mian Mir was soon 
ordered to follow, and it reached railhead on the 
4th of March and Padong on the loth. . 

As the Tibetans seemed to have no intention of 
accepting the ultimatum, a small forcet under Cblonel 
T. Graham, R.A., was assembled, of which the 32nd 
was the “piece de resistance.” The orders to the 
force were to advance upon Lingtu, assert our rights, 
in Sikkim and over the Jelap La Pass. The troops were 
not to advance further than would attain this end,, 
and no attempt was to be made to cross the pass,, 
and invade Tibet. 

The type and numbers of our opponents were 
happily none too formidable as under the best circum¬ 
stances the road was long and difficult and a large 
force would have demanded transport that could not 
have been obtained. It was obviously a Pioneer and 
Pack Transport war as it had been in Abyssinia. If. 
these were adequate the troops could do their work.. 
We learn from Lieut. Iggulden’s account that the 
Mazhbis and the men of the Derbyshire Regiment 
struck up a frank camaraderie, which always promotes 

* Officers with the Headquarters and Right Wing: Colonel Brornheadp,, 
Captain Lumsden, Lieut. Digan, Lieut. Peterson, Surgeon > Griffith. . 

f 4 Mountain Guns R.A. 

2nd Battalion Derbyshire Regt. 200 men 
H.Q. Wing, 13th Bengal Infantry 400 men 
3and Pioneers ^oo men 
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'the success of difficult expeditions. The classical 
examples of this are the i3tli Foot and the 36th Bengal 
Infantry in the defence of Jalalabad in 1842 and the 
60th and the Sirmoor Gurkhas at the Siege of Delhi 
in ’57. 

The small force had assembled at Padong by the 
I2th of March. Small though it was, it was formed 
into two columns, the main force, consisting of the 
guns, Derbyshire detachment (less one company), and 
the 32nd, under Graham, were to advance on Lingtu 
by the main road such as it was, and a left Bank column 
known as the Inchi Column was to move on Guntok 
and protect the flank of the main body. This force 
consisted of a company of the Derbyshires and the 
wing of the 13th. The move forward commenced 
on the 16th, the Right Wing of the 32nd marching a 
stage ahead, pick, shovel, and rifle ready, in the dense 
jungle paths of the lower hills. On the 19th, after 
rising several thousand feet, and finding itself on 
clay roads slippery from recently melted snow, the 
force arrived at Sedonchen, 7,200 ft. above the sea. 
They were now in true forest of evergreen oaks, covered 
in moss and hung with orchids, with here and there a 
magnolia in full bloom or a crimson tree-rhododendron. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, Colonel Graham, 
with a half company of the Pioneers under Jemedar 
Nihal Singh, made a reconnaissance, and three miles 
ahead were fired at by Tibetans from a stockade 
concealed in the jungle near Jeytok. 

At this stage the two wings of the Pioneers for the 
first time were united and at 7 a.m. the force advanced 
on the stockade. Bromhead with 150 Pioneers com¬ 
manding the advanced guard. By 8.30 a.m. it had 
arrived in front of the stockade from which the enemy 
again fired, and their peculiar jackal-like war-cry rose 
from the jungles. This stockade was set on the crest 
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Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead 

Late Commandant of the 32nd Pioneers who died on July 31st, 1935, aged 97 
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thickly-wooded spur immediately above the roM 
to Lingtu, and the latter had been scarped away for 
fifty yards where it wound round the spur. Ahead, 
two stone sangars commanded any attempt to advance 
by or remake the road. 

As soon as the main body came up, Graham ordered 
Bromhead to storm the stockade. The Pioneers, 
their bayonets fixed, struggled up without firing, to 
the accompaniment of a fusillade of rifles and muskets, 
of flying stones, and poisoned arrows. Bromhead 
was first on top, and his men charged after firing a 
few rounds, and followed him. A section of the 
Derbyshires had also come up and the stockade was 
soon in our hands, Bromhead pursuing the now flying 
enemy for a mile and then pulling up. 

He had already sent Lumsden, of the Pioneers, to 
attack the sangar referred to, but finally the scarped 
road stopped him till a party from the now captured 
main stockade turned the breastwork. The main 
stockade proved to be some 200 yards long, of heavy 
logs protected on both sides by precipices. The 
garrison had not numbered more than 120, and lost 
a dozen killed and twice as many wounded. The 
Pioneers had five men wounded, including Captain 
Lumsden, from gun-shot. 

The force now advanced towards Lingtu, but as 
the mist had come down Graham returned to Jeytok, 
leaving Bromhead reinforced with another fifty Pioneers 
on the road. The baggage for the advance-guard could 
not be got up and the advanced Pioneers spent a 
rough, damp night, 9,000 ft. above the sea. They 
had higher to go yet, reaching eventually 12,000 ft", 
the highest operations yet known in history. 

Next morning the advance-guard was reinforced, 
but Lingtu fort was still wrapped in mist. From a 
Tibetan soldier captured during the night Bromhead 
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plenty more of the booby-traps prepared 
the unwary of which rumours had been rife ... a 
favourite device in Himalayan warfare. The prisoner 
was sent back with a letter in Tibetan to say if the 
fort was evacuated at once the garrison would not 
be molested. No reply came through and in the 
morning Bromhead led forward fifty Pioneers with 
their eyes skinned. Visibility was limited to fifty 
yards, and the snow in places was very heavy. The 
troops were now feeling the height, breath was short 
and frequent halts were necessary to recover wind. 

The oaks were gone, but a belt of rhododendrons 
hampered progress. The site of the booby-trap was 
known by report, and the head of the advance halted 
and then made a detour to escape it. Nothing was 
found, but in the mist Colonel Graham could hear 
Bromhead’s bugles sound the advance. The men 
had climbed the precipitous heights eagerly in their 
advance, had arrived at the fort to find the gate open, 
and some thirty Tibetans hurrying off. A party of 
Pioneers followed them for a couple of miles on the 
road to Gnathong, but saw no more. A party of the 
Derbyshire Regiment had also started to climb a spur 
that led to the fort and when 300 yards distant they 
also heard the Pioneer bugles sound the charge, and 
followed close on their heels. 

The fort of Lingtu was a strong one and had it 
been held would have been no easy nut to crack, 
perched as it was on precipitous crags with but few 
points even of access. From it hung both Tibetan 
flags and Buddhist devotionary banners, over which 
the Union Jack now flew. The road to the Jelap La 
passed through the fort wall, and 400 ft. lower down 
the descent was a stone blockhouse. The force 
bivouacked as best it could in a foul stone serai within 
the wall, but anything was better than the open on 
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t hill top 12,000 feet above the sea. Many mules 


with the baggage column behind had fallen over the 
precipices among which the road wound in its ascent. 
Of the scene that hit them at dawn Iggulden wrote, 
“Eternal snow surrounds us on three sides with ranges 
of lofty snow-capped mountains stretching in all 
directions save the south. Conspicuous was Kinchin- 
junga over 28,000 feet high, with its 20,000 feet of 
glittering glaciers and dazzling snow bathed in the 
bright morning sun.” A wag in the .ranks remarked 
that it looked as if “them Pioneers had been a-yrhite- 
washing! ”... a way of admiring the snows that 
would not have occurred to everyone. 

The troops and transport now deserved a little 
breathing space, and the deep filth that Tibetans rejoice 
in was cleared from the serai and fort. The affair 
of the Jeytok stockade had apparently finished the 
Tibetans, of whom no sign could be seen. The Pioneers 
were now spread back along the road, even as far as 
Silaguri, and General Graham, as he now was, made 
a reconnaissance to the Jelap La where it was desirable 
that the force should now go. 

The first phase had been carried out,* and it was 
necessary to sit a while for the snow to lessen. On 
the 30th of March a violent thunderstorm struck 
Lingtu and three Pioneers were badly burned by 
lightning, but survived. The road improved, the 
Pioneers were gradually concentrated for forward 
work, and distributed along the road ahead with 
Headquarters at Shalambi. On the nth of April the 
road to Gnathong was sufficiently ready for an advance 
and the General set forth with 370 Pioneers, two guns 
and a company of the Derbyshires. Gnathong was 
reached without difficulty, among lower hills, forests, 


^ Graham mentioned in his despatch the names of Colonel Bromhead, 
Captain Lumsden, Lance-Naik Jawahir Singh of “A” Co., Sepoy Natha 
Singh of “F’* Co.» and Sepoy Sahib Singh, also “A” Co. 
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_open valleys, and the camp was situated o 

spur between two of such. The site of the camp was 
none too favourable, though the best available, being 
surrounded by hills at close rifle range. For a month 
the defences of the camp were improved, huts for 
the troops run up, and on the 26th of April another 
company of the Derbyshires marched in. 

It was now known that the Tibetans were assembling 
beyond the Jelap La and as so often happens a second 
phase was now to supervene that was not of our 
seeking. 


SIKKIM, THE SECOND AND THE THIRD PHASE 


Gnathong, as explained, was none too defensible a 
camp though sheltered, but the Tibetans had neither 
the arms nor the hearts of tribesmen on the Afghan 
Frontier. Huts were built, precautions were fully 
observed and defences were sufficient. A reconnaissance 
to the Jelap La was made, and a few shots exchanged, 
the party crossing the Tuko La, and Nima La passes. 
A few Tibetans retired before them, but atop the 
Jelap La they could be seen in some force, their 
jackal cries coming down on the wind. The party, 
however, were back at Gnathong by dusk unmolested, 
and the knowledge of Tibetan activity augmented. 

On the 21st of May, the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Steuart Bayley, arrived, to see the country. It 
is said that the Tibetans, knowing his great height 
and requiring a long pair of thigh bones for their 
drums, decided to attack Gnathong while he was 
there. The troops who were astir early to escort the 
Lieut.-Governor on his return, saw a number of 
men coming down the Tuko La. By 6.30 some 2,000 
had come into view, who, breaking up into detach¬ 
ments, soon attacked the piquets. By 7 a.m. the first 
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^y^iack died away, but reinforced again, their fire becaih€ 
heavy. Every tent in the camp was riddled. Being 
behind trees the fire of the mountain guns did not 
disturb them, but a large body on the Tuko La suffered 
considerably at 2,400 yards. 

By 8.30, however, the attack was over, and no 
piquets were taken despite some daring attempts by 
the Tibetans. 

The reserve of the Derbyshires under Lieut. Iggulden 
now sallied forth, and attacked the disconcerted 
Tibetans whose loss was considerable, and reinforced 
by half another company pursued them as far as the 
Tuko La. 

As Iggulden led out his party via No. i piquet, 
Graham sent twenty Pioneers under Lieut. Digan 
to clear an adjacent ridge. He was soon joined by 
another under Lieut. Tytler, so that fifty Pioneers 
were now brought together, and able to push more 
of the retreating army towards the Tuko La. En route 
a Tibetan chief led fifty men to the charge, but when 
he fell to the rifles of the Pioneers, the rest fled. Tytier’s 
party now breasted the hill and fired heavily on some 
600 Tibetans on the further slopes thereof. Here 
Bromhead joined them with some more Pioneers and 
took charge. Pursuing to the summit of the Tuko La, 
they then turned back, joining with Iggulden’s party 
of Derbyshires and a few more Pioneers. 

That was the end of it. Lhassa had sent word that 
something must be done against the foreigner, the 
result of which was the enterprising attack and also 
perhaps 100 killed for their pains, as sixty bodies 
were picked up. 

The attackers were, it appeared, of the regular 
army, and said to be of its pick, all clad and armed 
much alike. Among their dead was a giant 6 ft. 7 in., 
whose thigh bones must have been worth more as 
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maimsticks than even Sir Steuart Bayley’s. Th^ 
%-itisli loss was not heavy, one sergeant of the Derby- 
shires being killed, and two Pioneers, with a Havildar 
and two Pioneers wounded. Next day the enemy 
were far over the pass, where they abandoned some of 
their impedimenta, and were no more seen. 

The force now remained in garrison, while the 
heavy rains ensued, and Government made up their 
minds as to the future. Most of the Derbyshires and 
the mountain guns returned to India, the whole of 
the 32nd remaining at Gnathong, and received two 
7-pounder mountain guns with “Assam” carrying 
equipment to be w'orked by Pioneers. The wing of 
the 13th N.I. remained at Rangli. Iggulden’s detach¬ 
ment of the Derbyshires remained at Jeytok, and as 
news now arrived of increased Tibetan activity they 
were recalled to Gnathong. 

The news of fresh Tibetan activity had now grown 
sufficiently serious for Government to send up a 
battery of four mountain guns, a wing of the Derbyshires 
and the 2/ist Gurkhas. 

In September, what is usually referred to as the 
Third Phase commenced. On the night of September 
the 23rd, the Tibetan commander appeared on the 
Tuko La. As he did not appear to be about to attack, 
General Graham assumed that role, advancing on the 
pass with three columns. That in the centre was 
commanded by Bromhead with the bulk of the Pioneers, 
that on the left by the General himself, with the 
Gurkhas, the mountain guns and most of the Derby¬ 
shires, and that on the right by Major Craigie-Halkett, 
of the Pioneers, with two companies of his own regiment 
and a company of the Derbys with the two coolie- 
carried 7-pounders. 

The Right Column gained its immediate objective, 
a near ridge, easily enough, firing on the retreating 
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when the mist came down. Through it could 
be heard the other columns firing and the shrill cries 
of the enemy, f'eeling their way in the mist the Centre 
Column came up against the wall of the Tuko La 
where the Tibetans expected their attack and had 
placed several wall pieces. The Left Column was 
in possession of the hill-top to their front by lo a.m. 
and was in close touch with the Centre. The two 
now advanced under heavy but harmless lire when 
the Tibetans, who waited till the British were within 
50 yds. on the slope below^ them, turned and fled. 
The whole thing, formidable as it seemed, but meant 
tw'o Pioneers wounded, while guns and rifles poured 
their fire into the discomfited retreating Tibetans. 
Several were captured. 

Now it was that Colonel Bromhead fell a victim to 
his own audacity. Riding ahead of his troops on a 
good hill pony he found himself confronted with a 
Tibetan who had apparently thrown his arms away. 
He called on him to surrender and dismounted to 
make him prisoner, when the man drew his sword, and 
severed the Colonel’s right hand therewith. Shoving 
his bleeding stump in his opponent’s face Bromhead 
closed with and threw him. A second Tibetan now 
rushed up and attacked the Colonel, crippling his left 
arm with a cut and stabbing him in the groin. Happily 
a Gurkha heading the advance-guard now came up and 
bayoneted the second adversary. A minute or tw'o 
later a few Pioneers were on the scene. Colonel Brom¬ 
head was taken to the rear, and the pursuit carried on 
to Nim La.* 

From the Nim La the force deployed again before 
the Jelap La. This pass, though held by a line of 
Tibetans, was taken without casualties, and the force 

*. . . Writing in 1934,11 may be happily said that Sir Benjamin Bromhead 
still survives, hale and hearty at the age of ninety-four, his ordeal of forty-six 
years ago . , . dying in 1935, 
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vV^;;^iioceeded to bivouac. Owing to bad attention to 
detail, the troops got no bedding till 2 a.m. and this 
night, spent at 15,000 feet, was worse than that at 
Lingtu. 

On the 25th of September, the force advanced beyond 
Jelap La to Chumbi, the Sikkim capital, but the 
Tibetans had gone, and all fighting was over. It was 
estimated that 11,000 Tibetans with miserable arms 
and no real aptitude or heart for a battle had come 
forward, advancing out of arrogance and bravado. They 
lost many hundreds killed and wounded and 200 
prisoners out of the 8,000 who had come to the Tuko 
La. The British casualties, beside Colonel Bromhead, 
were one Gurkha killed and two Pioneers wounded. 

The campaign was now over, and the Tibetans 
brought to some sort of terms. The troops were 
gradually withdrawn, but to protect the State of Sikkim 
from any more inroads a garrison has always remained. 
The Pioneers themselves stayed, barrack and road 
building, till August, 1889, when they returned by 
detachments to India. 

Colonel Bromhead, Majors Goldney and Craigie- 
Halkett, and Lieut. Holland were mentioned in General 
Graham’s despatches, and the work of the corps highly 
eulogised, the Commander-in-Chief in India himself 
inspecting them at Gnathong before their return. 

The following officers of the 32nd Punjab Pioneers 
served with the regiment in Sikkim between March 
and September:. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir B. Bromhead, Bart., Commandant 
Lieut.-Col. T. Nickolls 
Majors Goldney and Craigie-Halkett 
Captain Lumsden 

Lieuts. Holland, Digan, Walton, Peterson, Tytler, 

Ducat 

Surgeons Griffiths and Grainger 
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Subsequentfy joined: 

Major Hutchinson, officiating Commandant 

Captain Jameson 

Lieuts. Brander, Borradaile and Burlton 

The following letter showing charming memory 
and camaraderie was written to Sir Benjamin Bromhead 
in 1928. 

*‘Dear Colonel, . ' 

‘"This month occurs the fortieth anniversary of 
our final action against the Tibetans in the Sikkim Expedition 
of 1888, Of the six officers of the and Battalion of the Sherwood 
Foresters, the Derbyshire Regiment, who served with you 
for so many months up at Gnathong, two are now no longer 
alive, but the four of us who remain would like to send you our 
very best wishes on this anniversary, and to assure you that we 
have not forgotten all your great kindness to us and our men 
forty years ago. 

“Very sincerely yours, 

“Harold Wylly, Capt. (now Colonel) 

“ Ernest A. Gosset, Capt. (now Major) 

“ Herbert A. Iggulden, Lieut, (now Brigadier-General) 

“ G. E. Temple, Lieut, (now Captain)’’ 

Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood (who married 
one of Sir Benjamin’s daughters), sent this letter as 
a matter of interest to Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. W. B. R. 
de Courcy who commanded the battalion (then the 
2/3rd Sikh Pioneers) in 1928, stating that he had also 
sent a copy to the Indian soldier paper the Fauj-i-Akbar 
that old soldiers might see it. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Gilgit and Chitral, (1894-1895) 

Politics on the Edge of the Pamirs—The 23rd in Khagan and 
Chilas—^The 32nd in Gilgit—Chitral—^The Defence of Chitral— 
Kelly’s Relief March Commences—The Crossing of the Shandovir—* 
Action of Chakalwat—^Nisa Gol—The End of the Leaguer— 
The 23rd and 34th with the Chitral Relief Expedition—^The 
Passage of the Panjkora 

POLITICS ON THE EDGE OF THE PAMIRS 

In 1893 began a period of three years in which the 
23rd and 32nd were to add to their laurels, and the 
32nd to undergo, and experience, and perform, service 
unique even in the annals of the British Army. It is 
to be remembered that in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century the march of the years and the 
demands of trade and civilisation began to demonstrate 
the necessity of bringing under control once again, 
out-lying states high up in the Himalaya and towards 
the Pamirs. These in the past, while giving some 
allegiance to the Mogul Power, had never done so 
more than was unavoidable. Perched on the horn of 
the morning as were many semi-pii*atical chiefs and 
states, they were not easy to get at, yet they were 
acquiring some importance in world politics. 

The British, as already related, had realised that 
their duty to the world, urged them to take sufficient 
control of all trade routes that were within their sphere 
of authority, to put a stop to robbery, undue transit 
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and pillage. Further the filibustering adventures*^ 
oT Cossack officers exploring from Russian centres, 
with the host of rumours that such adventures were 
engendering in the listening galleries of the Indian 
bazaars, made it equally necessary to get a definite 
control in some simple and humane way. The State 
of Jammu and Kashmir alone of the principalities of 
India actually held part of the outer border. The first 
Maharajah, he of British creation, ruler of the one-time 
Afghan, and later Sikh, Province of Kashmir, had been 
active, with a large army, in the ’50’s and ’60’s, in 
extending his authority to the old Mogul confines. 
Gilgit, Hunza, Yasin and Chitral all owned his 
suzerainty, but this had fallen into disuse through 
feebleness, and the British Government now decided 
to strengthen and train the Kashmir army, and give 
them some support in making the Maharajah’s rule 
effective. In 1891 and in 1892 Colonels Gromchefski 
and Yanof had led parties of Cossacks across the 
Baroghil and Dora passes into Hunza and Chitral. 
To watch this frontier, and to support the Kashmir 
Durbar, a British Political Agency had been opened 
after many years of abeyance in Gilgit. 

In 1892, the sharp little Hunza Campaign had been 
fought with the Khanjut robber chiefs, and order 
was re-established. Government now wished to open 
up a more direct communication with Gilgit than 
by the roundabout way of the Jhelum Valley and Kash¬ 
mir, and decided to open and improve the road from 
Abbottabad by the Khagan Valley which led to Chilas 
on the Indus. This place had a tumbledown fort of 
the Kashmir Government which was very insufficient to 
keep the lawless trans-Indus tribes from raiding. The 
Kashmir route to Gilgit and the Khagan route with the 
Burzil and Babusar passes, both over 13,000 feet, were 
only open for three or at most four months in the year. 
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The bringing of law and order to the States in this 
giant and tumbled mountain area, cut by rivers running 
through gorges often a thousand feet deep, was a 
stupendous task, involving romance, imagination, and 
difficulties galore, and was to mean some considerable 
amount of rough campaigning, culminating in. the 
attempted coup d’etat at Chitral, the famous British 
defence, Kelly’s relief march from Gilgit, and the 
Chitral Relief Expedition from India. This latter had 
to deal with .all the tribes lying between Yuzufzai and 
Chitral, a problem which in itself was ripe for solution. 


\ 


THE 23RD IN KHAGAN AND CHILAS 


The campaign in Hunza was over, but there had 
beep repercussions in Chilas, a rising of the Indus, 
Valley tribes in that direction, and a fierce attack on 
Chilas, which the Kashmir forces and a small British 
detachment of Sikhs had dealt with. Then came the 
order to the 23 rd to proceed to Gilgit via the Khagan 
Valley, and Chilas, making a good mule track as they 
went. The regiment ^ left Jhelum on the 27th of April, 
and marched out of Abbottabad on the loth of May, 
up the Kunhar river. Their first base and important 
centre for wbrk was at the village of Kanani, thirty 
miles short of Khagan itself. It took ten months to 
get the road to Khagan in order, and by the end of 
August it had reached the foot of the Babusar (13,000 
feet). The layout of the ascent on the southern slopes 
took all September, the summit being reached on the 
last day of that month. Six weeks’ work on the descent 
took them into Chilas by the middle of November. 

Here a new fort was to absorb their energies for 
seven months, built of stone with gun emplacements' 

^ Lieut.-Colonel S. V. Gordon, Captain Jones, Lieut- Lye, Lieut. Dunlop, 
Lieut. Pearson, Lieut. Randall, Lieut. Kelly, 13 Indian Officers, 710 rank 
and file. 
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galleries, and the latest ideas for an easily defended 
stronghold. The fort wall was 600 feet in circumference, 
and the 23rd were paid Rs. 23,500 (£1,800) for its 
construction, which saved Government vast sums. 
The road-making to Chilas brought them Rs. 1,900, 
and an interesting extra is Rs. 250 for cutting telegraph 
poles for that department. In June ’94 they were 
relieved by the 32nd who had marched up the Kashmir 
route via the Jhelum Valley, the Woolar Lake, the 
Tragbal (11,000 feet) and Burzil (14,000 feet) passes 
to Astor. The 23rd returned to India by the route the 
32nd had marched up, moving by wings, owing to 
supply and transport difficulties. 


THE 3 2ND IN GILGIT 

'I’he 32nd, after remaining a month in Astor while 
the men’s lungs got used to the height, proceeded in 
September to make a road from Ramghat, where the 
Gilgit-Kashmir road crosses the Indus, to Chilas, a 
most “hairy” piece of work along the top of high 
gorges and impassable shelves of rock, up to now 
only passed by a scramble, along which lightly-loaded 
porters alone could transport loads, and by which 
unloaded animals even, could barely, if at all, be brought. 
This work lasted during the winter of ’94-’95, and was 
Iiardly completed when the events at Chitral occurred 
which brought the 32nd such added fame. 


CHITRAL 


As part of the programme of making good the Pamir 
Passes, and keeping an eye on the principalities afore¬ 
said, a political officer, Lieut. Gurdon, with a few soldiers 
of the 14th Sikhs from the Agency Escort at Gilgit, 
had been sent to Chitral where there had been trouble 
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as to the succession. They had journeyed thither by 
the long and difficult 200 miles of gorges and slopes 
that led by the Shandour Pass (12,500 feet) to Mastuj 
and thence to Chitral itself—a road of which the mere 
memory would keep men awake in their beds. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, as so often befalls on the 
fringes of civilization, war, red war, came in the twinWing 
of an eye. The Mehtar, Nizam-ul-Mulk, was murdered 
by his brother, Aman-ul-Mulk, and the news of this 
typical occurrence reached Gilgit on the 5th of 
January, 1895. 

The terrible road referred to, runs along feebly- 
galleried cliffs past Gakuch and Gupis and Ghizr 
for 128 miles, then crosses the Shandour Pass aforesaid 
into Chitral territory. After descending the pass, 
the road runs twenty miles to Mastuj, a Chitrali fort 
on the Yarkhun river, guarding another of the scrambles 
which led to Cossack posts. Here was another British 
officer and another detachment of the 14th Sikhs, 
and also some of the 4th Kashmir Rifles. From Mastuj 
the road runs south-west to Chitral along the Kunar 
River. 

On receipt of the sinister news from Chitral, fifty 
of the 14th were ordered to push for Chitral, sixty 
miles off, to strengthen Gordon’s small escort. But so 
serious was the outlook, that the British Agent, Surgeon- 
Major Scott-Robertson, decided to proceed there him¬ 
self.* 

Taking 100 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles under 
Captain Townsend (the subsequent defender of Kut), 
and picking up forty more of the 14th Sikhs imder 
Lieut. Harley at Mastuj, he arrived at Chitral on the 
31st of January. 

*This officer, a member of the Indian Medical Service, had so acquiredi 
a reputation for political flair, as well as for daring and travel that he had 
been appointed to the high office of “Agent,’*—a most unusual and abnormal 
career. Afterwards he became Sir George Scott-Robertson. 
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this time the plot had thickened considerably. 
Sher Afzul-ul-Mulk, the murdered Mehtar’s uncle, 
now claimed the throne, under the always rather obscure 
Moslem custom, and he persuaded one Umra Khan, 
chief of Jandol, who was little loath, to help him. 
By the beginning of March Umra Khan, with his Pathan 
followers, all well armed, and the wicked uncle, had 
surrounded Chitral, and demanded that the British 
Agent and his force should return to Gilgit. By this 
time, however, the force with the Agent had increased 
to 300 men of the 4th Kashmir Rifles, and 100 of the 
14th Sikhs, the whole commanded by Captain Campbell 
of the Central India Horse, and the Agent had no 
intention of being evicted. Unfortunately, Townsend, 
who was sent out with 200 of the Kashmir Rifles to 
attack Sher Afzul, was obliged to withdraw with con¬ 
siderable loss. 

Another little disaster was to follow. A convoy of 
ammunition on its way to Chitral, escorted by two 
British officers and sixty men, was heavily attacked 
between Mastuj, and that place finally surrendered to 
treachery after a prolonged defence at Reshan. At 
Mastuj, Lieut. Moberley, representing the British Agent, 
hearing rumours of the convoy’s plight, sent out Captain 
Ross and 100 more of the 14th Sikhs to the rescue. 
This party, heavily attacked in a defile, lost their com¬ 
mander and most of the men, eventually being rescued 
by Moberley with fifty more, a gallant effort if ever 
there was one. The rumour of these three disasters 
spread through the whispering galleries of the country¬ 
side. While distant India was preparing to send a 
force to cut its way by a long and then unknown route 
to Chitral from the Punjab, the 32nd Pioneers were to 
come to their great adventure. Although the Govern¬ 
ment of India believed that relief from the Gilgit side 
was impossible, Lieut.-Colonel Kelly commanding the 
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32nd, as yet only intent on his especial work as road- 
maker, now assumed command of the troops. The 
British Agent was interned in distant Chitral, and 
therefore it seemed to him, or perhaps to the remarkable 
younger officers of the regiment, that despite the cruel 
roads, the lack of transport, the dearth of supplies, it 
was ‘ up to him ’ to gather together such Kashmir troops 
as might be available and try and cut his way through. 


THE DEFENCE OF CHITRAL 

Before following the adventures of Colonel Kelly’s 
column, we may well glance at the story of the Defence 
of Chitral, although none of the Pioneers were engaged 
therein. After the reverse just recorded to Townsend’s 
party on the 3rd of March, which involved a loss of 
twenty-five killed and thirty wounded including Lieut, 
Baird who died of his wounds, the fort of Chitral was 
closely beleaguered and a series of attacks commenced, 
interspersed with constant sniping. The effective 
garrison was now but eighty men of the 14th and 240 
of the 4th Kashmiris; and was actively engaged in 
improving its defences, destroying houses close to the 
walls, and making a covered way to the water supply. 
The rations save grain alone were very short, and the 
officers were soon compelled to eat horse-flesh. During 
the first week of April a series of attacks were made on 
the water supply, many casualties were suffered, and 
sickness due to inadequate food greatly increased. 
No news from the outer world came through, though 
towards the end of the first week, many of the enemy 
were seen moving off in the direction of Mastuj. The 
pressure of Colonel Kelly’s advance, though unknown 
to the defenders, was being felt, and ere long the 
enemy realised that unless they could carry the place 
forthwith, they must abandon the siege. For some days 
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they had been driving a mine towards the walls from 
a house loo yards away, and on the 19th this was to 
be exploded. On the 17th, however, the garrison 
made a daring sortie led by Lieut. Harley, losing eight 
killed and thirteen wounded, but gaining the entrance 
to the mine, where thirty-five Chitralis were bayoneted. 
The sortie party now closed the entrance, placed a 
heavy charge in the gallery, and blew the whole of it 
up, turning it into an open trench. The i8th was a 
quiet day; on the 19th the enemy were gone, and 
communication was opened with Colonel Kelly. 




kelly’s relief march commences 

Whatever the Government of India and Army 
Headquarters might think about it, and their fears 
were very genuinely based on paucity of numbers, 
difficulty and length of route, and snowy passes. 
Colonel Kelly and his Pioneers prepared to make the 
attempt. 

The wing of the Pioneers selected, reached Gilgit 
on the 20th of March, from their work in the Indus 
valley. On the 23rd, with two guns of No. i Kashmir 
Mountain Battery, the force started in two detachments, 
the first, commanded by Captain H. B. Borradaile 
with Lieuts. Bethune and A. Cobbe, and Surgeon- 
Captain Browning-Smith, consisted of 200 Pioneers, 
with this marched Colonel Kelly. The second party 
under Lieut. Peterson, and Lieut. H. Cooke, also 
consisted of 200 Pioneers and the section of the 
Mountain Battery with which was Lieut. C. G. Stewart, 
R.A., and Surgeon-Captain Luard of the Agency Staff. 

Transport was no easy matter, and 15 lb. per man 
of bedding alone was taken, with no tents. The first 
party started on the 23rd of March, to the extremely 
unusual accompaniment in that area of rain. On the 
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second day Singal (6,080 feet) was reached where the 
Rajah of Punyal came out to offer cover and help in 
the crossing of the Gilgit river by a perilous rope 
bridge. Pushing on, Gupis, sixty-five miles from Gilgit, 
was reached on the fourth day, and here transport was 
changed from mules to coolies, as the road ahead was 
even more difficult to traverse, the two parties arriving 
on the 26th and 27th of March respectively. At Gupis 
forty Kashmir Sappers,* a party of the 4th Kashmir 
Rifles, and 100 of the Levies from Hunza-Nagar, 
joined the party. 

No halt was permissible and the force continued its 
march to Dahimal twenty difficult miles ahead, 8,000 
feet above the sea. Happily scrub jungle allowed of 
fires being lit, around which the men could sleep in 
the hard frost. A 9-mile march on brought the force 
to Pingal where the Governor, formerly executioner 
to the late Mehtar of Chitral, got the troops under 
cover and afforded valuable information as to the route 
ahead. He advised taking the longer route after leaving 
Mastuj via Drasan, instead of the Koragh defile where 
the 14th Sikhs had met with disaster. This Colonel 
Kelly decided to follow after crossing the Shandour, 
now looming ahead, but as news came of enemy on 
the far side of the pass, Lieut. Cooke went back to 
Gupis for more ammunition to augment the eighty 
rounds available with the column. The next two 
marches were over more open country, the second stage, 
leading to the bed of the Pandu Lake, brought them to 
snow, and as the troops trudged through a foot of it 
they began to realise what might be before them. 

The force was now at Ghizr and the foot of the 
Shandour Pass lay fifteen miles ahead at Langar. At 
Laspur, the next stage on the far side, the enemy were 

♦These were what was known as “riglars’* (regulars) as distinct from the 
British-trained Imperial Service troops of the Kashmir and Gilgit garrisons. 
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to be in position. Colonel Kelly therefore 
decided to march as one body, on April ist. Unfor¬ 
tunately some of the coolies collected from neighbouring 
villages had bolted, which was not discovered till the 
force was starting at dawn. Without them stores and 
ammunition could not be carried. By ro a.m. some were 
recovered and a start was made, Lieut. Cobbe waiting 
behind in case Lieut. Stewart, who was in pursuit 
of the absconders, should get them back. By 2 p.m., 
eight miles from Ghizr, snow eight foot deep brought 
the adventurous column to a standstill, and the track, 
always difficult, had disappeared! By three o’clock it 
was obvious that the gun mules could not proceed, 
and the force reluctantly returned towards Ghizr. 
By 4 p.m. weary and depressed the column had got 
back two miles to Teru, the last inhabited point, and 
here the indomitable Borradaile persuaded the com¬ 
mander to let him remain and try next day to cross the 
pass to Laspur. Cobbe and the rest of the runaway 
porters had now come up, and Colonel Kelly agreed 
to 200 Pioneers, forty Sappers and fifty of the Levies 
with all the porters remaining. After scenes of great 
confusion separating kit, the guns with Colonel Kelly 
and the rest of the force marched back the remaining 
six miles to Ghizr. It was not till dark that Borradaile’s 
party deep in slush and chilled to the bone arrived at 
Teru; the porters under a strong guard were got under 
cover in the miserable huts, and the party were happy 
to find that the medical officer had got tea on the brew 
in one of the houses. The main force struggled back 
into Ghizr by 8.30 p.m., the faces of the Europeans 
skinned and peeling from the wind and intense cold. 

T. he next day it was snowing heavily and Borradaile who 
could not attempt to carry out his instructions to cross 
to Laspur, sent back his porters to Colonel Kelly, 
and tried to get into touch with Mastuj. 
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THE CROSSING OF THE SHANDOUR 




On that day of snow, however, Kelly sent up the 
guns of the Kashmir Mountain Battery. The Chitralis 
and their Pathan allies had now destroyed parties of 
the best Indian troops, and the guns were the only 
unknown quantity left. It was essential that they should 
be got over the pass, and though heavier than the 
“Steel Pens” that had marched to Magdala, the guns 
and carriages only weighed 200 and 210 lbs, respectively, 
and could perhaps be carried in pieces by porters. 
The guns were the 7-pounder Rifled Muzzle Loaders 
firing common shell and shrapnel, and were also 
12 lb. howitzers throwing a 12 lb. shell with a reduced 
charge. The Abyssinian gun was one of 150 lbs., firing 
a ylb. shell also, but with less range. As the gun mules 
could not march beyond Teru, sledges were constructed, 
but these the snow would not bear. Stewart was in 
despair, when the Pioneers and also the Kashmir 
Sappers asked to be allowed to carry them them¬ 
selves. 

The 3rd of April opened in dazzling sunshine on 
the unriven snow when the stout-hearted Borradaile 
led forth his little column once more, to what was to 
be an astounding trial of endurance. The gun mules 
were brought along empty, to take their burden on 
the far side, but each step took them down deep into 
the snow above their girths till they rolled and foundered 
and had to be sent back* It was almost as bad for the 
men, who had eighteen inches of new snow to contend 
with above a depth of several feet below. Slinging the 
gun-carriages and ammunition boxes on poles, four 
men to a pole, and a relief after every fifty yards, the 
detachment struggled manfully on, slipping and 
foundering, gunners. Pioneers, and Sappers, lest the 
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rue politicals”* be left behind. But ere long it was 
evident that even the short stage to Langar at the fpot 
of the main slope was unattainable unless the guns 
be dumped in the snow and left. This being done 
the party struggled into Langar, a place of one hut, 
by 11 p.m., faces burnt raw with the glare, and those who 
had no glasses blind with the terrible snow blindness. 

The hut at Langar was 6-foot square, and sheltered 
but an officer or so, and one or two sick men. The 
remainder sat out m the keen wind 9,000 feet above 
the sea, too tired to eat or cook for the most part, 
though there was plenty of dead wood to be had and 
fires could be lit. Round these old soldiers talked 
of other winter campaigns, the young ones sat, the 
picture of endurance. Borradaile had not the least 
intention of turning back, however, but realised that 
it was no good waiting for the guns. Leaving Stewart 
and Gough to bring them into Langar, he set forth 
next morning, the 4th, at 9 a.m., for the pass itself 
and the stage of Laspur, there to entrench and wait 
for Colonel Kelly, He took with him the Levies, the 
two companies of Pioneers and the Sappers, leaving 
the party of Kashmir Rifles to bring on the guns from 
their lone bivouac in the snow. 

After climbing awhile, the party came to the five- 
mile-long plain and high mountains that constituted 
the pass proper, a veritable wind gallery. Cobbe led 
with the Levies who trod something of a path up which 
the regulars slowly plodded, falling out exhausted by 
twos and threes, after their sleepless night and the 
fatigue of the last few days. Thirst now fell on them 
and the men would not eat the snow, lest some terrible 
ill fate befall them. So bad were all, that another night 
in the snow seemed probable, when at half-past five 
in the evening came the joyful news from the advance 
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that the long plateau of the pass was passed, 
and they were beginning to descend to Laspur. The 
main body pulled itself together, found a little water, 
resumed its way and even began to step out briskly. 

Now, however, they were entering Chitrali territory, 
and no longer had even the nominal protection of 
their ally of Yasin. The village of Laspur might be 
in enemy hands, and Borradaile knew how little able 
for a fight his men must be. The Levies scouting ahead, 
however, they pushed carefully on, a hostile patrol 
apparently retiring before them. Laspur lay 
below, and two miles ahead. Down those 3,000 feet 
Borradaile’s party marched, found the inhabitjnts 
in their houses entirely unprepared, for no one had 
believed that regular troops could cross the pass. 
Fuut dc itiisux they had to offer hospitality, and after 
piquets were established the force slept the sleep of 
the faithful soldier, save only those to whose frost¬ 
bitten feet the good surgeon’s constant attention was 
necessary. All day long that day and the day before. 
Surgeon-Captain Browning-Smith had marched with 
the rearguard bringing in all those who had fallen 
by the way. 

Next day Borradaile proceeded to fortify the village 
and take stock of the situation, impressing the villagers 
and sending them back to help bring on the^ guns. 
That astonishing feat was actually performed by Stewart 
and Gough who inarched into Laspur at 5 p.m. after 
several remarkable efforts in carrying the guns, Havildar 
Dharam Singh actually lifting a gun alone on his 
shoulder some distance. In the meantime Borradaile 
and Cobbe had received a report that the enemy were 
but three miles away, whereupon they took eighty 
Pioneers to see for themselves. Unfortunately a man 
of the Levy had been captured which probably meant 
that the enemy knew the weakness of Kelly’s force. 
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^,othing definite, however, was discovered and the 
party returned, when Borradaile found, as just related, 
that all his force had come in. 

His isolated position was an anxious one, for he might 
easily have been attacked by far superior numbers. 
Nevertheless, the news that a regular force with guns 
had arrived, passed along those whispering galleries. 
All the little Khans were thinking that they had better 
sit on the fence a bit longer or even come down on 
the British side! 

What the world was to say at one of the greatest 
feats on record came later, but we can see with what 
fair reason Government and Commander-in-Chief had 
thought help for Chitral from Gilgit was out of the 
question. 

On the 6th of April, Borradaile led the bulk of his 
men with the guns to Gasht, eleven miles down the 
valley, leaving a small guard over twenty-six cases of 
frost-bite and thirty of snow-blindness, the Levies, 
all expert cragsmen, crowning any commanding heights. 
Three miles from Laspur they came on the recently 
abandoned camp fires of the enemy, and two miles 
further on, at Pahman, left the snow behind, and an 
hour after midday reached Gasht, half way to Mastuj. 
p'rom a knoll close by. Levies reported that they could 
see the enemy three miles away, building sangars and 
entrenching. Here at last was what Borradaile was 
seeking, viz. definite news, but resisting the tempta- 
tion|to attack before the entrenchments were completed, 
he decided to return up the pass to Laspur and report 
to| Colonel Kelly. At his camp he found Colonel 
Kelly himself who with Lieut. Beynon and fifty levies 
left at Ghizr had with difficulty struggled as far as 
Langar and then passed the night with some men 
suffering from snow-blindness who had charge of 
some of Stewart’s ammunition. Next day they had 
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on to Laspur, finding that the snow was harder 
than when Borradaile crossed and that something of 
a path had now been trodden in. The only living 
creature who could walk on the snowtop was Beynon’s 
bull-terrier, whose father the men said must have 
been a cat. He suffered terribly,, however, from snow 
blindness, and for many days his eyes had to be forced 
open each morning. 

ACTION OF CHAKALWAT 

The two companies of Pioneers under Peterson were 
still at Ghizr and could not move up till some of 
Borradaile’s porters went back to them, and the point 
now for decision was whether to proceed and attack 
the enemy at the position below Paman, which Borradaile 
had seen before it was made stronger and perhaps 
reinforced, or whether to wait till 200 more Pioneers 
under Peterson should come. The lesser wisdom 
said wait, the greater, attack forthwith, and the weight 
of his officers’ opinion made Colonel Kelly, on whose 
shoulders was responsibility, decide to attack at once. 
After resting the 7th so that the frostbite and blindness 
cases should improve, the force marched once again 
the eleven miles to Gasht, on the 8th. On arrival 
there the enemy could now be seen well sangared on 
the cliffs above the left bank of the Laspur River 
entirely commanding the road w;hich ran on the right 
bank, at 500 yards range. High up on the right, parties 
of the enemy were posted to roll down boulders on 
to the road, which could absolutely forbid any attempt 
to pass along. It may here be explained that all move¬ 
ment for both parties was confffied generally to the 
road and its neighbourhood and the country on either 
flank was not practicable, so that neither force could 
manoeuvre inland. 
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K^ly- and jBorradaile w^e .to'-.Ipse no. time; the 
afternoon of arrival at Gasht, Beynon took out the 
Levies tsj" 'carry out a more^precise . reconnaissance, 
andi ijext morning they led out the 280 , men of their 
advahbed force to>‘the attack 'of Chakalwat. The. 
enemy’s* right was covered by a snow glacier, but in 
frDpt othis right front was a\ shale fan by which'it 
might be possible to scale his position, attack his 
right,''and roll up, his line of kngars. At 6 on the 
morning of the 9th, Beynon led out his Levies to Avork . 
to the fight and left, pne party to work under his own 
.direction on the left round the enemy’s right, another 
to tackle the pardes high up'<on the right. Above 
the cliff on that bank before you came to'the boulder- 
parties aforesaid, there was a rough opefn slope, and 
across this the^ main body w,duld advance on a wide 
front to attack the sangars by fire, and eventually 
descend into the gb|-ge to scale the shale fan. 

At 9 a.m. the force set but,, Lieut. Cobbe with half 
^‘C” company leading and close behind the forty 
Kashmir Sappers under Oldham, then half a company 
of Pioneers, the guns carried by porters, and finally 
Borradaile with the magnificent main body of one 
full company!* 

A few maimed men remained with the baggage, at 
Gasht. The advance started‘by the left bank, then 
crossed by an old bridge, deployed on the open ground 
referred to, and advanced to where guns and volley' 
firing could be opened with effect. . 

The simple plans adopted worked admirably. As 
the main body a(|vanced to the attack, firing high up 
*on the left show'ed that Beynon was at work, while 
guns and volleys at eight hundred yards were directed 
on the two sangars on the enemy’s right. The Chitralis 

soon cleared out from these, whereon the bulk of the 

‘ ^ 

♦These were still the 'days of the small company, eight to a battalion. 
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"^oneers descended the precipitous cliffs and swarmed 
up to the enemy’s position. That was the end of it, 
the enemy under Muhammad Isa had lost their nerve 
and were now in retreat to the far side of Mastuj, 
leaving the road thereto open. The British loss was a 
few men slightly wounded though the enemy had all 
Sniders or Martinis and numbered perhaps 500. 


NISA GOI. 


The clearing of the road at Chakalwat, was but the 
preliminary to the relief of Mastuj, now invested since 
the disaster in the Koragh defile, for thirteen days, but 
not seriously attacked. Kelly pushed on that same 
day, eventually to see in the distance, after fording 
the river, that the Mastuj garrison was turned out 
and waiting somewhere outside their fort. The column 
entered Mastuj at sun-down, after a ten-mile march 
on top of their fight, and were to enjoy the first com¬ 
fortable bivouac they had experienced since leaving 
Gilgit. Here, in a garden, the force halted the loth, 
lith and 12th. On the second day of the rest Peterson 
and Bethune marched in with two companies of the 
Pioneers, Lieut. Cooke being still behind with ammuni¬ 
tion. The next point for Colonel Kelly and his thrusters 
to decide was whether or no they dare push on to Chitral, 
and here again the hand of courage grasped the nettle 
danger. The Levies reported that the Chitralis were 
entrenching a far more formidable barrier at Nisa 
Gol, said to be the Nyssa of Alexander’s furthest 
progress in this direction. 

Before advancing, a bridge had to be made over 
the river by pulling down houses and using their 
roof beams, so that the column could march by the 
safer Drasan route afore-mentioned. It was seven 
days on to Chitral, while even by discarding the Arctic 
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only five days’ rations could be carried, anc 
information as to possible supplies en route was not 
forthcoming. However, on the 13th the united force 
marched out. On the 12th Beynon had been able to 
make an excellent reconnaissance sketch of the Nisa 
Gol sangars and terrain, and on this Colonel Kelly 
worked. The countryside was convinced that this 
Nisa Gol, a well-known battle ground, was impregnable, 
and the Chitralis, estimated now to number 1,500, 
reinforced by forty of Umra Khan’s picked riflemen, 
had certainly made the most of it. The road from 
Mastuj lay along the right bank of the Mastuj or 
Yarkhun river, on a slope above the steep cliffs. This 
slope though looking continuous from a distance was 
actually cleft by the Nisa Gol Nullah which had its 
origins far up on the mountain-side. This nullah had 
very lofty vertical cliffs on both sides that were 
impossible to ascend or descend, save where some 
track had been cut. The main road crossed the nullah 
near its junction with the river bed, and scrambled up 
again, while higher up a track from Mastuj, that was 
barely accessible to goats, descended from the hither- 
side and wound up the cliff in a slanting zig-zag. The 
crossing by the main stream was heavily defended, 
on the right bank and also by ten sangars on the 
left bank, while a line of sangars crowned the further 
cliffs of the Nisa Gol Nullah. The goat-track from 
Mastuj had been scarped away by the Chitralis on 
the hitherside. Far above, boulder shoots were waiting 
for any adventurous soul who tried or might try to 
cross the paris, to use the local name. 

This alarming position, to which there was no way 
round, w'as awaiting Colonel Kelly’s solution. But 
with the terrain as it was there was but one method, 
viz. to destroy each sangar by gun-fire, cross at the 
main crossing, keep the disciplined Pioneers firing 
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.^afly volleys on to any sangar,that kept up a hampering 


fire, and also by way of a diversion, try and get across 
by the Mastuj goat-trackas well. This flatter task 
was entrusted to Cobbe the^ intrepid, and. Beypdn the 
cragsman, with 4:he Kashmir .Sappers and Rifles, while 
the Pioneers lined ^ifp . opposite the. main-positiQn. 
The guns were to^qome into action in the best situation 
they could, either to tackle the saiigars on the opposite 
bank or, those », commanding the main crossing. 

The force l^t Mastuj on its seventy-mile, march to 
Chitral at the following strength which incldded 
some’.men of the'4th Kashmir Rifles frqiii Mastuj: ^ 

Two guns ist K. Mn. Battery ' ^ 

382 32nd Pioneers v \ 

. 40 Kashmir Sappers ' = 

/ 100 Kashmir Infantry * ‘ 

100 Levies V ' / 

Nisa Gol lay; five miles ahead and it was 10.30 a.m. 
before the advanced guard came into contact with 
the enemy on the deceptive plain that was cut by 
the invisible Gol. One company and the Levies first, 
deployed, but as the latter vyere pushed up the hillside 
two more, companies of Pioneers deployed in the 
space that, they had vacated. The main line was now 
but 400 yards from the sangars across, the Gdl, and 
commenced steady firing, -.while the mountain guus 
opened at the easy and accurate range of 500 yards 
on No. 17 Sangar. Three feet of its parapet were 
knocked down, ahd the guns advanced to try and 
get at No. 16, as they did so. No. 17 again opened 
fire, whereon the guns opened with common shell 
and case at 275 yards, and that ended No. 17. The 
remaining sangars from ranges between 875 and 
1,200 yards were now shelled. The Pioneers closed 
in till they could punish the sangars at under 300 yards. 


WNlSTff 
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ft is related, as an intimate detail, how a v 
^og dashed delightedly out to investigate the bursts of 
the failing shell till severely wounded for its pains! 

Some rough ladders had been constructed for the 
purpose of clambering up and down the shelves of the 
cliffs, and taking these, Beynon and Oldham tried to 
scramble down into the Gol. 

Some of the enemy then tried to escape from No. 
16 Sangar, but at the range were all shot down. Cobbe 
now took a company of the latter over at the main 
crossing while Beynon, Oldham and Moberley with 
their orderlies and a dozen Kashmir Sappers who 
had got over the goat-track found the enemy in full 
retreat.. A little later Cobbe and his men, breathless from 
their exertions, were on the top of the cliffs near the 
river. Fortunately for Muhammad Isa and his men the 
falling away of the ground soon hid them from view 
and the pursuers’ fire. Up on the right the Levies 
had also scrambled over and joined in the pursuit 
while on the left bank of the Yarkhun, the Chitralis 
holding Sangars i to lo fled away into the snow, 
and that was the end , of that, too. The very 
fearsome position had been won with the small loss 
to Kelly’s force of seven killed and thirteen wounded, 
of which the Pioneer casualties were two killed and 
four wounded. 

Colonel Kelly, agreeably surprised at his complete 
success, was unsparing of his praise, while the discipline 
and efficiency of the very young gunners of the ist 
Kashmir Mountain Battery was on everyone’s lips.* 
After the action, the column bivouacked at a hamlet 
close to the scene of the action, summoning its baggage 

♦The author had the privilege of raising and training this battery and 
bringing it up almost raw from the recruiting yard at Jammu to hia life-long 
friend Cosmo Stewart at Rattu Marg in the Gilgit area the year before. The 
lads were from the best of the Dogra clans largely produced by the staunch 
old Commandant of the battery, Hazara Singh Jamwal, a member of the 
Royal Clan of Jammu and Kashmir. 

/ 
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rom Mastuj, and marched next morning for Qilla 
Drasan, twenty miles ahead, sending its sick and 
wounded back to Mastuj. As they marched Cobbe 
took fifty men to the village of Bani on the other bank 
to seek supplies in which they were successful and 
rejoined during the day. Ahead it was found that 
the road had been destroyed. This compelled the 
whole force to make a detour and to climb 2,000 feet 
of perpendicular goat-track, which Lieut. Beynon 
described as the hardest work yet done by the force.* 
Once up, the going was on grass downs but it was 
a very weary force that clambered down again to 
Qilla Drasan to find the bridge on the Yuricho river 
broken. The Levies, always the ready handmaids, 
got across the stream, secured beams from the huts 
in Dravsan and thus allowed the Pioneers to make a 
bridge which, at any rate, got them over dry. By 
dusk the main force was in billets but it was ii p.m. 
before Cobbe came in with the rearguard. The 
remaining forty-three miles into Chitral were unopposed, 
but the roads and bridges had all been destroyed, 
so that at times exertions as severe as those just 
described were necessary. At Kusht and Lun every¬ 
thing save rain was uneventful, but at the village of 
Barnas on the Yarkhun, there was no bridge, and the 
river, which had to be crossed, was running very fast 
and four foot deep. 

The force was now (17th April) but three days’ 
march from Chitral, but had as little knowledge of 
what was going on there, as the garrison had of its 
approach, a situation that can never happen again 
with troops or garrisons equipped with wireless. It 
was on this date that Harley had made his famous 
sortie against the miners, and Sir Robert I^ow with 
the big relief force from India was having his last 

* With Kelly to Chitral. Beynon. 
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^^gement with Umra Khan’s forces at Mamagai. 
'Sir Robert was equally ignorant of how matters were 
faring with the defenders of Chitral fort. 


THE END OF THE LEAGUER 


On the 18th a short march to Maroi enabled the 
troops to search for supplies, and news came of Chitralis 
holding a position in the dangerous defile a mile long 
before reaching IVTaroi. There were none, however, 
in evidence that day, but rumour said that Muhammad 
Isa had promised to make mince-meat of the small 
column when it came to the terrible Goland Gol 
that cut the terrain before the stage of Khogazai, like 
the Nisa Gol, but worse. 

Colonel Kelly, who knew more about Gols, however, 
sent a party to turn it, to find that after all, though 
the bridge on the road was burnt, enemy there were 
none, and finally the village of Khogazai was reached 
unmolested and the force went into billet and bivouac. 
Cobbe had taken out a recoimaissance towards Chitral, 
that afternoon, and had not gone but four miles, when 
runners were met spluttering with good news, and 
a letter from Surgeon-Major Scott-Robertson, the 
British Agent, addressed to the “O.C. Troops Coming 
from Gilgit, saying that Sher Afzul (the wicked 
Chitrali uncle) had fled in the night of the i8th and 
that the siege was raised. 

Kelly’s force was naturally much disappointed that 
they were not to effect the relief with their own bow 
and spear, but on the other hand some arrears of 
sleep long overdue would be as welcome as a spectacular 
battle! ^ 

By noon of the 20th the little column entered 
the Chitr5»l VioUiarl _ 
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ht be, collecting their buglers at the head of the 
column. 

As they marched in the garrison was drawn up 
outside the fort to welcome them, and a hearty if 
undemonstrative welcome and meeting it was. It 
was not till three weeks later, that Sir Robert Low 
with Brigadier-General Gatacre’s brigade marched 
up from the Punjab, during which time Lieut. Cooke 
had arrived with the ammunition convoy, and another 
party of the 32nd under Lieut. Cullen had also marched 
up from now distant Gilgit. 

Shortly after his arrival General Low held a cere¬ 
monial parade, with the various bodies, the garrison, 
Kelly’s force and that of Gatacre, on parade, and this 
is what he said: 

“The troops that composed the garrison of Chitral are 
present, and they are supported on the right, by the troops under 
Colonel Kelly, which marched to relieve the Chitral garrison from 
Gilgit; and on the left by troops of the 3rd Brigade of the 
Chitral Relief Force, who are representatives of the large expedi¬ 
tionary force despatched by the Government of India through 
Swat, Bajour and Dir to the relief of the Chitral garrison. 

“Each man here has received the congratulations of the 
Queen Empress, and I need not enlarge on the work you have 
all done; but I may tell the Chitral garrison that the manner, 
in which the defence of Chitral was conducted, and the devoted 
gallantry of the defenders, is the pride and admiration of all 
their comrades in the army, and that the defence of Chitral 
will be recorded in history as one of the most brilliant of the 
achievements of the troops of the Indian and Kashmir Armies. 

“I may likewise tell Colonel Kelly, and the troops which 
he led so resolutely, that his march to Chitral is regarded as 
an example of what troops can do, when led with the determin¬ 
ation of overcoming every obstacle. 

“It would no doubt have been more satisfactory to all of us 
if Umra Khan had decided to make his final stand at this place, 
and had been attacked simultaneously by Colonel Kelly from 
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^ 'north and by the troops under General Gatacre from the 
outh; but our enemies do not usually do as we desire, and 
as you all know he preferred to withdraw and fight in the Jandol 
Valley, thereby causing a delay of some days in pushing forward 
troops to Ghitral itself; and I calculate that even with General 
Gatecre’s inexhaustible energy, he could not have reached 
Chitral before the 2Sth of April, while Colonel Kelly and his 
troops arrived on the 20th of April. 

“The honour of being the first to arrive in Chitral will 
always remain with Colonel Kelly and the troops he led so 
well/’ 

From ^^95. 

The VICEROY, LORD ELGIN. 

“Sir, 

I cannot allow Colonel Durand, who takes with him 
my congratulations to those concerned in the defence and relief 
of ^Chitral, to go without a few words addressed to you. 

We do not know all that has befallen you, but we have been 
watching with sincere admiration, and the greatest interest, 
the progress of the force under your command. The crossing 
of the Shandour Pass, alone, will I am sure always be remem¬ 
bered as a great performance in the circumstances, and doubtless 
we shall find that the other difficulties of your march have been 
overcome by the same pluck and determination. 

“Please accept for yourself, and those who have served 
under you, officers and men, my very sincere congratulations 

“I am, 

“Yours sincerely, 

“ Elgin.” 

The following honours were granted to the 32nd 
Punjab Pioneers: 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly received a C.B., and was 
appointed an A.D.C. to the Queen, which carried a 
brevet-colonelcy. 

Captain Borradaile received a D.S.O. and was promoted 
to a Brevet-Maj'ority. 

Lieutenant Peterson received a D.S.O. 
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3RD Class ORDER OF MERIT 

Subedar Bhaga Singh , 

No. 2377 Havildar Wasawa Singh 

No. 1699 Havildar Wadbawa Singh 

Subedar Prem Singh 

No. 2393 Sepoy Gurdit Singh 

Jemedar Sher Singh 

No. 2385 Sepoy Ishar Singh 

Under authority of G.G.O. No. 397 of i6th of April, 
1897, regiment was permitted to wear on its 

appointments the word ‘Xhitrar* and by G.G.O. 
No. 509 of 1896 the new or 3rd Indian General Service 
Medal with a Clasp inscribed ^^The Relief of ChitraV^ 
was granted to the troops employed, the garrison 
receiving a Clasp, Defence of Chitraiy* 

The regiment remained in Chitral till the 24th of 
May when it began its return march to Gilgit, arriving 
there in June to spend a quiet summer before taking 
up its Pioneer duties again. 

26th April, 1895. 

From 

FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS (In England,) 
/‘My Dear Kelly, 

“Allow me to congratulate you most warmly on your 
glorious achievement. Everyone in England looked eagerly 
for news every morning, and all rejoiced that the honour of 
relieving Chitral fell to your little column. Please tell all with 
you. Native as well as British Officers, how much I have thought 
of them, and how proud I am of the Indian Army. You have 
indeed done splendidly—your meeting with Robertson and his 
gallant comrades must have rewarded you, and those with you, 
for the great hardships you had undergone. 

“With kind regards, in which Lady Roberts begs to join, 

“ Believe me, 

“Yours sincerely, 

“ Roberts.’’ 

♦ The first being the army of India medal (1799-1826). 





Officers of Colonel Kelly’s Force, Chitral. 1895 
Standing; Lieut. Peterson, Surgn.-Capt. Luard, Lieut. Jones, Surgn.-Capt. Browaning-Smith, Lieut. Moberley, 
Sitting: Lieut. Beynon, Colonel Kelly, Captain Borradaile. 

On Ground; Lieut. C. (L Stewart, R.A,, f.,ieut. A. Cobbe, Lieut. Bethune, Sergeant Reeves. 
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THE 23RD AND 34TH WITH THE CHITRAL RELIEF 
EXPEDITION 

Thus ended the enduring Epic of the 32nd and 
Kelly’s Relief Force, but it by no means comprised 
the whole story of the Sikh Pioneers in this campaign, 
which was to demand the energies of all three battalions. 
It has been explained that the Government of India, 
not anticipating that Kelly could possibly get through, 
had mobilised a considerable force to move into the 
districts of Swat and Dir and other territories, that 
lay between India and Chitral. Indeed, without this 
pressure Umra Khan could have made Kelly’s advance 
impossible. The object of Government was explained, 
and free passage through those tribal territories with 
whom India had no quarrel was demanded, with, of 
course, compensations and the promise of much 
expenditure on supplies, etc, 

The districts were then unknown, but it was from 
them that the major portion of the vast tribal gatherings 
had marched to Umbeyla thirty years before. To get 
through to Chitral therefore demanded a large force 
handy, and more in reserve, the general intention 
being to occupy the more open parts of the road and 
then despatch one brigade over the difficult Lowarai 
Pass into Chitral itself, while the remainder of the 
force kept open the way behind. It bid therefore to 
be an operation of extreme interest, passing through 
the almost mythical country from which itinerant 
merchants brought down for sale the Grecian carvings 
broken from the ruined temples of Graeco-Buddhist 
Kingdoms dead for so many centuries. 

It is to be remembered that the Indian frontier 
lay at the foot of the Malakand range, and that on 
this side there were no particular trade routes such as 
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ose to Afghanistan and Central Asia to protect, 
nor had the tribes started, as had those further south, 
on a long career of raids of any seriousness. 

On the 14th of March the mobilization of the ist 
Division was ordered, which included the 23rd 
Pioneers then stationed at Jhelum. It entrained four 
days later, wdth sixteen Native Officers and 721 rank 
and file. With it were the following British Officers: 


Lieut.-Col. S. V. Gordon 
Major W. H. Jameson 
Lieut. R. C. Lye 
Lieut. H. F. A. Pearson 
Lieut. A. G. Kemball 


Major A. E. Jones 
Captain N. A. K. Burne 
Lieut. A. Wallace Dunlop 
Lieut. G. F. Kelly 
Surgeon-Captain W. B. Lane 


The depot at Jhelum remained under Lieut. N. J. H. 
Powell. At Nowshera, then the nearest station, the 
battalion marched to Mardan and set about improving 
roads towards the frontier, and the forward route 
which lay across the then unexplored Malakand. The 
military problem of organisation was not an easy 
one. There was little organised transport then in 
India and the basing of some 30,000 troops and followers 
and 28,000 animals on an ordinary wayside cantonment 
station, was no easy matter. From Nowshera via Mardan 
to the foot of the hills was forty miles. 

The expedition was to be led by Sir Robert Low, 
then commanding at Peshawar, and the order of 
battle consisted of the ist, 2nd, 3rd, and ist Cavalry 
Brigades. 

The story of the Chitral Relief Force is so well 
known that, it need not be more than outlined here 
so that we may follow the services of the 23 rd and 
the 34th. General Low determined to cross by the 
unknown Malakand Pass into the equally strange 
Snrat Valley, after threatening at the same time two 
passes five miles to the left, by the ist and the Cavalry 
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brigades, the 2nd Brigade to which the 23rd were 
attached inaiing for the important point. The thorny, 
stony range defended by a succession of sangars was 
successfully climbed, after a sharp fight, and the ridge 
held, while the Pioneers set about repairing the zig-zag 
scramble which passed for a tribal road, but up which 
Sir Robert saw no chance of getting his camels. The 
taking of the Malakand took place on the day on 
which Colonel Kelly crossed the Shandour, but the 
delay of the road would have been very serious had 
not the King’s Royal Rifles while ascending the 
hillside stumbled on an old overgrownroad. It 
proved to be an ancient graded Graeco-Buddhist 
highway forgotten for many hundreds of years, so 
well made that in two days the 33 rd had put it in order 
for camel transport. 

While this was in progress- the ist Brigade had 
pushed down the Swat Valley to be fiercely engaged 
with swordsmen and others at Khar. 

The problems of the road now caused Government 
to call for the 34th at Mian Mir, who left on the last 
day of March and arrived 'at Dargai* at the foot of 
the Buddhist road on the 6th of April. 


Sl 


Headquarters & Left Wing 
Ueut.-Col. E. H. Wilson 
Major M. C, Cook-»Collis 
Captain G. L. Holland ^ 
Lieut. G. Gilbert 
Lieut. S. G. Seddon 


Right Wing 
Captain A. E. Hogge 
Captain F. Holland, 24th 
P.I. attached 
Lieut. F. B. Hill 
Lieut. Lbes 


Surgeon-Captain W. H. Rojbinsoh 

Total strength 10 British Officers and 611 Indian 
Officers and men 

They were set down forthwith to construct a strong 
entrenched keep at Dargai 625 feet by 375 feet, with 

* Not to be confused with famous Dargai of the Tirah Campaign. 


MINISr^^ 
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oot parapet and 12-foot “V’’-shaped ditch, bastion© 
the corners, after which they were also engaged on 
improving the hastily repaired gradient of the Buddhist 
road, especially on the north side, and a handsome 
job they made of it, for which they were officially 
commended. 

While this was in progress the 2nd Brigade led on 
towards the Lowarai Pass on the 8th, followed by the 
3rd, the 1st remaining in the Swat Valley. The 2nd 
Brigade forded the five channels of the Swat river 
which was two-thirds of a mile wide, each channel 
running swiftly over many boulders, some three feet 
deep and from 200 to 300 feet wide. A bridge was 
necessary although the leading brigade had struggled 
through the fords, and this was undertaken by Major 
Aylmer with No. 4 Co. Bengal Sappers assisted 
by the 23rd. As in time of spate the river rose to 
five feet a trestle bridge with a 6-foot water-way 
was decided on. Material was largely found by the 
Pioneers demolishing forts and houses in the neighbour¬ 
hood, till a bridge 450 yards long was finished, after 
which the Sappers with two companies of the 23rd 
hurried on to the next task, the bridging of the Panj- 
kora, a tributary of the Swat river. The remaining 
companies were to finish the bridge and its approach 
and work on the road beyond. 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE PANJKORA 

The larger part of the 2nd Brigade with the Sappers 
and two companies of the Pioneers reached Sado 
on the Panjkora on the nth of April. The river 
reported fordable in the morning was evidently rising, 
and Aylmer decided on a floating bridge, based on 
the logs of the tribal timber trade lying up the river 
awaiting flotation to their markets. 
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/ork began early on the 12th, fatigue parties collecting 
material, each raft consisted of four 20-foot logs 18 inv- 
24 in. in diameter, which' were boomed out with 
considerable rapidity so that by that evening sufficient 
roadway for the Infantry to cross was ready, and the 
Guides were pushed over to form a bridgehead, and 
also to burn certain villages next morning which had 
been firing on the transport. Other troops were to 
cross next morning, too, but during the night heavy logs 
floating down so battered the rafts that by 9 a.m. 
(the 13th) they were useless. 

. This disaster unknown, the bulk of the Guides had 
set about their task at an early hour, but encountered 
large nuinbers of the enemy and retired with difficulty, 
displaying a superb discipline under most harassing 
circumstances, losing Lieut.^Colonel Battye* killed 
and a dozen other casualties. 

The Pioneers with two other corps covered the 
Guides’ withdrawal from the hither bank, and in the 
evening a company of the 4th Sikh was got across 
on inflated skins (mussaks) to their support. The 
enemy were expected to rush the Guides after dark 
but though firing continued till close on midnight, the 
star shell thrown by the gunners probably kept them 
off, fortunately it may be said for themselves—the 
Guides are not easily rushed. All day long attempts 
to repair the rafts failed, and it was decided to try 
a suspension bridge as soon as telegraph wire should 
come up, so the Sappers set about making the trestles. 
It was not till the 15th that a roadway for foot passengers 
was completed, and by the i6th a camel w^ay, and on 
the 17th the 3rd Brigade to which the two companies 
of the 23 fd were now transferred, marched over on its 
.way to lead to Chitral. 

* It was said af thi^time in India, that no campaign could take place without 
a Battye or an Angelo falling. Delhi, 1857, Fattehabad, 1880, and now the 
Fanjkora were Battye occasions of undying memory. 
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No news had reached Sir Robert Low of either the 
condition of the garrison or the progress of Kelly’s 
force and considerable anxiety prevailed, w’hile Umra 
Khan with 9,000 men held the Janbatai Pass and 
beyond was the snowy Lowarai. Yet it was believed 
that on the 22nd of April Chitral would come to the 
end of its food. 

Early on the 17th General Gatacre set out with 
his 3rd Brigade reinforced by cavalry and guns to 
drive the enemy from Mamagai across the Jandol 
stream, with him went the two companies of the 
23rd. Next day the 2nd Brigade crossed the Panjkora, 
and both brigades advanced on Mundah and Mian 
Kalai held by Umra Khan’s force. This done with 
no great difficulty, General Gatacre was detailed to 
take a lightly equipped portion of his brigade on to 
Chitral with all possible haste and seventeen days’ 
supplies. 

There was too much work behind for the Pioneers 
to be taken forward, and their share of the advance 
ended below Janbatai. On the 21st came news of 
Kelly’s Relief of Chitral, and it was possible for Gatacre 
to move more slowly. Gatacre’s force after great 
difficulties in crossing the Lowarai Pass, reached Chitral 
as related, three weeks after Colonel Kelly. The work 
of the two Pioneer battalions was now to be hard 
enough. The communications, hurriedly passed over 
for the first advance were quite unfit to bear the large 
amount of traffic now working on them—^always 
remembering we are speaking in terms of ungraded, 
unmetalled mountain roads—and both battalions now 
had their hands full. The communications were in 
considerable confusion, as always happens unless a 
strong commander is appointed at once, and Major- 
General Steadman, who had commanded the 23rd 
before (1883-86) was appointed to get things under 
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„^jv>^ntroI. The L. of C. was divided into four sections, 
all except the forward one being under the L. of C. 
command. 

The two advanced companies of the 23rd (B and E) 
remained ahead at work on the northern descent of 
Janbatai Pass (Captains Burne and Wallace Dunlop), 
soon joined by Major Jones and the rest of the wing, 
the Headquarters and the other wing coming up from 
Swat to the southern ascent. 

The 34th also moved up from the Malakand to work 
on the Katgora Pass, in other words the road from 
Swat to Panjkora, which. was not fit for camels, a 
straightforward piece of work in lesser ravines. The 
Headquarters and Right Wing had completed five 
miles when Major Cooke-Collis brought up the Left 
Wing on the 6th of May, after which they moved up 
to relieve the 23 rd on the Janbatai. The latter were 
now moved on to the more formidable Lowarai, and 
it is of interest to notice the incidence of work; how 
the 23rd and Field Companies R.E. in advance made 
and improved the track for mules, ten feet wide and 
a gradient of i in 10, as a preliminary measure for the 
advancing troops, while the 34th and Field Park, 
improved the bridges and made a camel road. The 
latter twenty feet wide and a gradient of i in 20. 

The work on the Lowarai was more than complicated, 
boulder-blocked streams had to be cleared; often 
the road was sloped on rocks down which water flowed, 
which alone gave the necessary ascent; four or five 
susbtantial bridges bad to be made. For eleven miles 
the route to Gujar (8,450 feet) at the foot of the pass 
lay through the Dir Valley and from Gujar to the 
summit was three miles. The ascent was at the 
impossible gradient of i in 3 or 4, over vast drifts 
of avalanche. Some three miles below at Ziarat 
(7,200 feet) was a delightful camping ground of great 
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mountain beauty, and beyond that six miles of goat- 
track to Ashreth. 

There is perhaps no more exhilarating work than 
that of making a road, in scenery of great grandeur, 
behind a mountain force. The forest and the snow 
peaks beyond, the pines and deodar, bring peace, 
while perhaps the occasional firing from and at the 
piquets, and the boom of a mountain gun, give the 
air of adventure to coimteract the impression of peace. 
By the end of May their work on the Lowarai was 
done, and Major Jones with the Right Wing moved 
on to Qilla Drosh while Headquarters with the Left 
Wing returned to improve the Panjkora Valley road 
which was not yet in use, but if properly made was 
a far superior route. The forward wing completed 
their 8-foot road to Ashreth by the 30th of June, and 
finally both corps were put on to the Panjkora Valley 
road. 

From May nth to June 26th, the 34th worked on 
both sides of the Janbatai Pass and then moved to 
the Panjkora Valley, to make the road south of Darora 
to the Manki (n| miles) while the Headquarters Wing 
of the 23rd took that from Darora to Chutiatan (8| 
miles). Finally the 34th moved back to fortify the 
new permanent camp which was to be left on the 
Malakand, and the 33 rd came to Chakdara in Swat 
to help build the fort that was to guard the new Swat 
bridge. 

That in very brief terms finishes the much abridged 
story of the 23 rd and 34th work on the Chitral road, 
a road now to become an important part of the frontier 
system. Chitral was to be garrisoned, the infant son 
of the murdered Mehtar to be maintained on the 
throne, various small states such as Dir and Jandol 
to be supported as friends and allies, and the Malakand 
to be held in perpetuity. It proved to be a policy of 
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permanency that withstood the disturbing efferf 
of the Afghan invasion of India in 1919 and even 
their attack on the Chitral frontier itself. 

The 23rd returned to India, in the autumn of 1895, 
but the 34th remained on construction work on the 
Malakand over the winter. 

At the end of the campaign Sir Robert Low’s despatch 
speaks in the highest terms of the work of the two 
corps and their colonels, S. V. Gordon of the 23rd 
and G. H. Wilson of the 34th. The services of these 
two battalions, however, were on the engineering side, 
and it was only the 32nd who were to secure so much 
of the “Bubble Reputation” in this campaign. 


CHAPTER XV 

Tirah, 1897-1898 China, 1900-1901 
Waziristan Blockade, 1901-1902 

The 34th in the Tirah Campaign (i897-1898)—The Plan of 
Operations—The 23rd in Cantonments—China (1900-1901) (34th) 
—The Relief of the Legations and After—Capture of Peitang 
Forts—^The Waziristan Blockade, 1900-1901-1902 (23rd and 32nd) . 

THE 34TH IN THE TIRAH CAMPAIGN, 1897-1898 

Since the return of the Chitral Relief Force there 
had been peace along the North-West Frontier, and 
it seemed probable that the next year or so was to pass 
without any disturbances. But with that suddenness 
that has generally characterised outbreaks on the 
Frontier an outrage was committed in the Tochi 
Valley that necessitated the despatch of a strong 
punitive expedition there to restore order during the 
month of July. The Tochi affair was due to local 
causes, but on the border generally many circumstances 
had combined to disturb and inflame the tribes. The 
victory of Turkey over Greece had set the drum of 
Islam beating Yah-Allah! Rub-a-dub! rub-a-dub! 
The British policy of policing the main trade routes 
to Central Asia and Afghanistan, had annoyed the 
free-booting spirit of the tribesmen, and the Tochi 
outbreak had been but the match to the powder- 
train. Towards the end of July an outbreak occurred 
in an entirely different quarter, attacks being made 
without the slightest warning upon the garrisons of 
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^P^iikand and Chakdara, the posts established on 
the conclusion of the Chitral Campaign. Here another 
large force had to be collected to deal with this difficulty, 
and Sir Bindon Blood set out to teach the Swatis a 
lesson. 

But this was not the end of the Government of 
India’s troubles, for hardly had the expedition started 
for the Malakand when, early' in August, a sudden 
incursion into the Peshawar Valley on the part of 
Mohmands, took place, they attacking and crossing 
the border at Shabkadr Fort, which necessitated the 
formation of two brigades at Rawalpindi. It was as 
well this precaution was taken, because two weeks 
later, the Afrid's, coming down from the hills in 
great strength, fell upon and captured the Khaiber 
Pass Posts from Landi Kotal to Fort Maude from 
their own Levies, the Khyber Rifles, the tide of their 
progress only just being arrested before they reached 
Jamrud. 

The Afridis had arranged with the Orakzais that 
the latter were to deliver similar attacks on the Samana 
Ridge Posts, which it will be remembered, had been 
established after the ist Miranzai Expedition of 1891; 
but these were only half-heartedly carried out, the 
Orakzais being unwilling to commit themselves until 
they were certain that the Afridis actually would 
attack the Khaiber Posts. However, on the news of 
the successful termination of this enterprise, the Orak¬ 
zais delivered a series of very determined attacks on 
the Samana Posts, capturing some and investing the 
others. For their relief a force had to be assembled at 
Kohat early in September under General Yeatman- 
Briggs upon the advance of which the tribesmen 
repaired home to their summer quarters in the hitherto 
unknown and inaccessible Tirah. 
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THE PLAN OF OPERATIONS 

No steps had as yet been taken to recover possession 
of the Khaiber Pass, and the Indian Government 
decided first of all to deal with the Afridis and Orakzais 
by invading their homes in the Tirah. With the 
Frontier ablaze, as has been seen, from the Chitral 
Road to the Tochi, it was obvious that the vario.us 
clans would have to be dealt with in detail.. Hencp 
in rapid succession the Tochi, Swat, Mohmand and 
Samana were invaded by columns, thus leaving only 
the Tirah and the Khaiber tribes to be punished. 
The plan of campaign decided on, entailed an invasioR 
of the Tirah as the major objective, with the subsequent 
re-opening of the Khaiber Pass as a secondary one. 
With this in view, early in October the Government 
of India ordered the assembly of the following troops: 

A Main Column of two Divisions to advance on the Tirah, 
by way of Kohat, Hangu the Chagru Kotal and the 
Khanki Valley. 

The Kuhram Movable Column consisting of a mixed Brigade 
in support of the main column. 

A Reserve Brigade to be formed at Rawalpindi. 

The Peshawar Column consisting of a mixed Brigade to operate 
as may be required, and subsequently open up the Khaiber 
Pass. 

W'ith the invasion of the Tirah by the Main Column 
and its famous actions at Dargai this history has no 
concern, save so far as it affects the co-operating and' 
blockading columns from Peshawar with which the 34th 
alone of the three battalions took part in this campaign. 

Instructions were received on the 4th of October, 
1897, for the 34th Pioneersi* to mobilise for service 

' Lieut.-Colonel M. C. Cooke-CoUis; Mqjor D. W. Hickman; Captain 
A. F. Hogge; Captain G. Gilbert; Captain S. b. Seddon; Captain 
G. L. Holland; Lieut. H. R. Wallis; Lieut. .G. E. Lees; Lieut. 
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Tirah Expeditionary Force. A week later 
the regiment joined the Peshawar Column under 
the command of Brigadier A. G. Hammond, V.C,, 
C.B., D.S.O., Captain Brook Murray being left in 
command of the Depot at Jhelum. The other units 
composing the column, were No. 57 Field Battery, 
B.A., No. 3 Mountain Battery, R.A., 9th Bengal 
Lancers, No. 5 Company Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
2nd Bn. Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 2nd Bn. Oxford 
Light Infantry, and the 45th Sikhs. 

During the First Phase of the operations which 
comprised the advance into the Tirah by the Main 
Column, the Peshawar Column remained in the 
vicinity of that place in case its services might be 
required as a supporting brigade. It moved to Bara 
on the 21 St of October, and remained there for the 
rest of the First Phase, not taking part in any of the 
active operations. But the Pioneers were not idle. 
They began making a road up the Bara Valley over 
the Gandao Pass as far as Swaikot, which took them 
to the middle of December. The object of this road 
was to open up a route for the retirement of the ist 
Division of the Main Column from the Tirah, and 
by the time the Pioneers had finished the road, the 
operations there had been brought to a successful 
conclusion, and the retirement began. 

The Second Phase of this campaign was for the 
Peshawar Column to advance up and open out the 
Khaiber, still in Afridi hands, while the ist Division 
of the Main Force took their place in the Peshawar 
Valley as supporting troops, later coming up the 
Khaiber for operations in the Bazar Valley. The 


E. H. Cullen; Lieut. F. B. Hill, Adjt.; znd-Lieut. J. G. Jennings; 
Surgn.-Captain W. H. Robinson; i6 Native Officers; 720 rank 
and file; 85 Followers. 
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^rations now about to be undertaken comprisi 
lasures for ; 


j. Re-opening the road through the Khaiber Pass. 

2. The destruction of the Zakka Khel defences in the 

Khaiber. 

3. The re-occupation and repair of the various Khaiber 

Posts destroyed by the Afridis in August, 1897. 

4. The restoration of the Landi Kotal water supply. 

With these objects in view, the Peshawar Column 
marched from Bara to Jamrud via the Samghakai 
Pass on the 17th of December and for the next five 
days spent their time reconnoitring the approaches 
of the Khaiber. Brigadier Hammond accompanied 
by his Political Officer and a small escort made 
reconnaissances to Fort Maude and in the direction 
of AH Masjid, which were found quite deserted; 
while the Pioneers and Sappers made a good mule 
track up to a selected artillery position on Sarkai Hill, 
which commands the entrance to the pass. 

On December 23 rd, 1897, the Peshawar Column 
began its march up the Khaiber and occupied Ali 
Masjid. Since August this great highway to Afghanistan 
and Central Asia had been closed and was in the hands 
of marauding tribesmen. The blow to British prestige 
occasioned by its loss had echoed far and wide, and 
many were the accusations at the delay in its re-capture. 
But the Indian Government deemed it wise to first 
of all punish the offenders in their homes of the Tirah, 
and break down their resistance there, before venturing 
up the pass to possibly suffer a reverse to its arms 
and the consequent loss of further prestige. No 
resistance was offered to the Khyber Rifles and the 
9th Gurkhas, who led the way on this day, and crowned 
the heights on either side of the pass. The village 
of Lala China was visited en route and found to be 
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^rted, its towers being prepared for destruction 
on the following day. The situation was thus described 
at the time: 


“As regards Ali Masjid Fort itself, all the roofs and woodwork 
had been carried away or burnt, and in some places the walls 
had been demolished; the old mess house on Sultan Tana had 
been burnt, as also had the Khaiber Rifles serai on the road 
cast of the Fort. The small circular post had been similarly 
treated. Next day (December 24th) the towers of Lala China 
were blown up by the Sappers and Miners, and immense 
quantities of fuel and forage, found in the village, were conveyed 
to the Ali Masjid camp by working parties from each unit. 
The road to the Chora Pass was improved by a wing of the 
34th Pioneers, under cover of 200 rifles Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry; and the road to the Alachi Pass was reconnoitred 
as far as Spinkhak by Captain Barton and two companies 
9th Gurkhas.” 

The piece of work just described in the official 
account was undertaken by the Pioneers with a view 
to assisting the advance of the ist Division into the 
Bazar Valley, which was to begin on Christmas Day, 
on which day also the Peshawar Column rendered 
able assistance by piquetting the heights for the first 
few miles of the ist Division’s march. Having thus 
seen the ist Division safely off on their expedition 
into the Bazar Valley the Peshawar Column continued 
its advance up the Khaiber to Landi Kotal on Boxing 
Day. Again no opposition was encountered, due 
probably to the fact that the tribesmen were busily 
engaged by the ist Division’s advance, and that they 
had received many a hard knock in the Tirah. In 
any case they knew that the re-occupation of the 
Khaiber could only be a matter of time, and that it 
would be useless to try and hold it for good and all. 
The Amir of Afghanistan also was not too pleased 
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the loss in trade that he had suffered, 
nbal deputations to Kabul were more often than 
not refused an audience. 

The fortified serai at Landi Kotal was found com¬ 
pletely wrecked; only the walls were standing, and 
every scrap of wood and iron roofing had been carried 
away. The Kafila serai was in a like condition, and 
the water supply of Tangi and the Ulus well had been 
badly damaged. The water-pipes had all been picked 
open at the joints, and many of them destroyed. 
Fortunately, the large open tanks outside the serai 
were' full of water and uninjured. 

It is important to remember these details as they 
have been given, for the reason that the Pioneers 
were employed later on in their repair. For the moment, 
however, a much more urgent duty remained to be 
carried out—-namely the collection of forage and the 
despatch of flying columns to the neighbouring villages 
to effect their destruction or bring about the sub¬ 
mission of their inhabitants. With these objects in 
view and the additional one of getting into communica¬ 
tion with the I St Division via the Bori Pass a column 
including the 34thi out from Landi Kotal, on the 
27th of December up the Bori Valley. The road was 
found to be extremely difficult, and quite unfit for 
the march of the ist Division. 

Two days later Brigadier Hammond again led the 
flying column out to destroy some villages and blow 
up towers. Wall Khel was visited and thence working 
homewards some twenty-two towers and their defences 
were destroyed. During the retirement the rearguard 
became hotly engaged, having three British officers 
wounded, three men killed and eleven wounded. 
The 34th having been detailed for the destruction of 

* 57th Field Batty.; No. 3 Mt. Batty.; 9th Gurkhas; 34th Pioneers; 

J Co. S. and M. 
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towers'-were with the main body this day and 
suffered no casualties. 

On the first day of 1898 a regular system of convoys 
and piquetting down the Khaiber began, and the 
34th were employed on the latter duty as far as the 
Shintara Spur, At 3.30 p.m. when the piquets were 
being withdrawn the enemy followed up the retirement 
and the regiment lost one Sepoy killed and one wounded, 
while a follower -was al^o wouifded. But no amount of 
piquetting in a narrow mountain valley can prevent 
sti*ay parties getting, down , to rush in. This is what 
happened on the 3rd of January, 1898, when the 34 ^^ 
again went out on their turn of piquetting duty. 
After having heed posted at ij a.m. and having sat 
on the hilltops without any molestation all • day 
suddenly on the beginning of the retirement at 3.30 p.m. 
the piquets were closely followed by parties of the 
enemy from the Nikki Khel villages.' While passing 
these villages Major Hickman was killed by a long 
range shot fired into the rearguard. There were no 
other casualties but his loss was a very-severe one 
to the regiment, and the following Regimental Order 
was published: 

“It is with deepest regret that the officer commanding has 
to announce to the regiment the death of Major D. W. Hickman, 
and in Command, killed in action. He was an officer that the 
regiment could ill spare and is a great loss, and the C.O. knows 
that all ranks are mourning with him the great loss the 34th 
Pioneers have had to-day.” 

» 

During the next fortnight the regiment was employed 
on various pioneering works in and around Landi 
Kotal and in the destruction of a few more towers. 
Of the former duties the repair of the Landi Kotal 
water supply was by far the most important project, 
and called for much skill as well as hard work. 
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er activities of the regiment, that lasted up to 
middle of February just before it left Landi Kotal 
for work at Jamrud, were clearing out two old wells 
near the Fort, the construction of a new tank, the 
burning of enemy villages that refused stores and 
destruction of more towers. These were chiefly in 
the Sultan and Nikki Khel villages—eleven towers in 
all being destroyed by the 34th Pioneers under the 
supervision of Captains Gilbert and Seddon of the 
regiment. 

By the middle of February matters began to assume 
a more peaceful aspect. The Bazar Expedition had 
been brought to a successful conclusion—not, how¬ 
ever, without encountering a certain amount of opposi¬ 
tion—and the ist Division returned to lend a hand 
with the re-opening and re-establishment of the 
Khaiber Pass and its Posts, at the lower end. In 
consequence the G.O.C. ist Division assumed command 
of the whole of the troops in the Khaiber, including 
the Peshawar Column, the designation of which was 
changed to that of the 5th Brigade. 

On the i6th and 17th of February, 1898, the 34th 
Pioneers marched by wings to Jamrud to join the 2nd 
Brigade under the command of Brigadier A. Gaselee, 
C.B., A.D.C. On arrival there it bepn repairing the 
Jamrud-Ali Masjid cart road, which, although it 
had escaped damage during the time the Pass was 
in the hands of the tribesmen, had, with the constant 
traffic, got into a very bad condition. Immense improve¬ 
ments were made, many lengths were re-aligned and 
regraded, the whole road was widened, retaining walls 
were built and cross drainage attended to, whilst all 
soft parts were metalled. 

After just over a month’s work on the lower section 
of the Khaiber Pass Road the regiment returned to 
Landi Kotal, and rejoined the 5th Brigade. On the 
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^ ^ of April it began making a road up Suffolk Hi! 
to one of the new blockhovlses that were, being -built. 
About this time all the tribesmen in the neighbourhood 
of the Tirah and Khaiber at last -made their submission, 
paid up outstanding fines, and returned, captured 
rifles. Thus after many weary months of waiting the 
object of the Tirah Campaign was fully accomplished. 
Orders were issued for the demobilisation of the 2nd 
Division, khd the reduction of the ist to three brigades, 
which were henceforth styled the Khaiber Force. 
The ist Brigade was located at Bara, the 2fid at Jarrirud 
and Ali Masjid and the 3rd (the old Peshawar Column 
and 5th Brigade) at Landi Kotal, later however, 
reduced to one brigade. The 34th remained attached 
to this latter now encamped at Landi Kotal till April, 
1899. 

On June 13th, Lieut. C. E. Lees was appointed 
Adjutant vice Lieut. Hills dead of enteric, . a very 
valuable officer who was much missed. 

In consequence of Lieut. Lees’ death Lieut. E. H. S. 
Cullen, ?3rd Pioneers attached 34th, was appointed 
Adjutant. On June 19th the road up Suffolk Hill, 
started two and a half months previously, a? ’already 
stated, was finished and for the remainder of their 
time in the Khaiber the Regiment was employed .on 
minor works, piquetting and general garrison duties. 

The 34th Punjab Pioneers marched .out of Landi- 
Kotal on the ist April, 1899, to return to India. Three 
days later they left Peshawar and arrived 'at Umbala 
on the morning of the 7th. 

H.M. the Queen Empress granted the “’fndian 
General Service Medal of 1895” with clasps for the 
“Punjab Frontier 1897-1898” and “Tirah 1897” to all 
troops of the Peshawar Column who proceeded beyond 
Peshawar between 2nd of October, 1897, and 31st of 
January, 1898; thus the 34th became eligible for. these 
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eventually they were allowed to include “Punjab 
rentier” in their battle honours. 


THE 23 RD IN CANTONMENTS 

During the period under review the 23rd Pioneers 
spent most of their time making barracks at Umballa, i.e., 
during 1896, ’97 and ’98, when they were at last finished. 

During the autumn of 1897, owing to the outbreak 
of war along the Frontier of larger dimensions than 
had hitherto been known, the 23rd Pioneers sent 
six of their British officers as reinforcements and 
various detachments to relieve regiments ordered on 
active service. 

The year 1898 saw several changes in the regimental 
appointments of the 23 rd Pioneers for Colonel S. V. 
Gordon, D.S.O., retired. Major Jameson taking his 
place as Commandant; while Subedar-Major Nand 
Singh was transferred to the Pension Establishment 
after thirty-eight years remarkable service, of which 
the following is an outline. 

Enlisted ist February, i860. 

Umbeyla Campaign, 1863. Medal and clasp. 

China Campaign, i860. Medal and two clasps. 

Accompanied regiment to Abyssinia, 1868. Medal. 

Served with regiment throughout the Afghan War, 1878-80. 
Kabul-Kandahar March. Medal, four clasps and bronze star. 
Promoted to Jemedar 21st of December, 1879. 

Promoted to Subedar 7th of May, 1886. 

Admitted to Order of British India 2nd Class, 1892. 

Promoted to Subedar Major ist of July, 1893. 

Promoted to Order of British India ist Class, 1896. 

Granted a ‘ Jagir’ as the reward for his long and faithful services 
by H. E. the Commander-in-Chief. 

To prove that the 23rd Punjab Pioneers had not 
let their efficiency fall as the result of three years’ 
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^.*ack making, it may be recorded that they were 
14th on the list in order of merit for Army Signalling 
during 1897, and that in 1899 Havildar Chattar Singh 
won the Magdala Gold Medal for the Best Shot in 
the Indian Army. Another musketry success that the 
23rd Pioneers secured in 1899 was the 2nd place^ in 
order of merit in the Commander-in-Chief’s Cup 
Competition, being defeated by the 17th Madras, 
Infantry by only two points for the first place. Captain 
A. Wallace Dunlop was in charge of, and shot with, 
the Regimental Team. In all, forty-two teams from the 
three Presidency Armies competed. 

In the opening year of the present century the 
23rd Pioneers remained at Mian Mir' in peace, 
re-organising under the new double company system. 
Owing to the death of their Commandant, Lieut.- 
Colonel W. H. Jameson, Lieut.-Colonel F. P. L. White- 
from the 5th Punjab Infantry was appointed in his 
place. Although it was a peaceful year for the 23 rd, 
that was not so in the case of the 34th, for it is recorded 
that the 23rd handed over their recently issued Lee 
Metford Rifles to them in order that the 34^^ might 
proceed to China with these new arms, and the 23rd 
received the old Martini Henrys in return. Finally, 
at the close of the year and the period under review, 
the 23rd Pioneers proceeded on service to Waziristan 
to take part in the Blockade, that it was proposed to 
enforce on that part of the North-West Frontier against 
the Mahsuds and Waziris. 


CHINA, 1900-1901 (34TH) 

The 34th Pioneers were now to be involved in that 
adventure that followed the Boxer Rebellion in China 
—^an event that broke out while the bulk of the British 
Army was engaged in the Boer War. How that rebellion 
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^]M0ke out, and the causes thereof must be briefly 
outlined. 

For fifty years the great march of transportation and 
the enterprise of modern trade, have caused the West 
(including, of course, the United States) to impinge 
more and more on the ancient and obsolete system of 
the Celestial Empire. That impingement might have 
developed on lines congenial to China had the Manchu 
System been a little less intolerant and impossible. 

For centuries the Chinese Empire had been the 
home of secret societies, and one of these was known 
as the Boxer Society. Its principal aim seems to have 
been the expulsion of the “foreign devils” of all nations, 
who had slowly been developing the country at a pace 
that was alarming to the Chinese. Concessions had 
been obtained by practically all the European Powers 
from the Chinese Government. Along the coast 
railways were in the process of construction, telegraph 
lines were being laid, the Christian Missions sprang up 
all over the country. In fact it was upon these latter 
institutions that the first outrages of the Rebellion felL 

The whole scheme of the Boxer movement was 
craftily conceived. Knowing the aversion of the 
Chinese Government to secret societies, the leaders 
were careful to express great loyalty towards the 
Throne, and adopted as their motto, the words: 
“Exalt the dynasty, and destroy the foreigners.”* 
The attacks on the Missions which began towards 
the close of the year 1899 were popular in the eyes 
of the masses, and these in turn led up to spasmodic 
outrages against Europeans during the first few months 
of 1900. The movement spread rapidly. The Boxers 
adopted a uniform, went through a course of training, 
consisting of drills and severe athletic exercises. The 

♦ A slogan in which the Dowager Empress Tseu^Hi, the virtual ruler» 
sympathised deeply. 
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’-T^^er with which they flooded the country had the 
appearance of boxers, whence the European name for, 
the movement. Seeing that no active opposition was 
taken by the decaying Chinese Government the leaders 
actually had the audacity to plan and carry out an attack 
against the Foreign Legations in Peking which took 
place on the 13th of June, 1900, and the same day a 
wholesale massacre of Christians, whether of Chinese 
or European nationality, was engineered. 

The defenders of the various British, Russian, 
French, German, Austrian, Italian, and Japanese 
Legations only numbered some 415 ranks all told, 
composed mainly of Blue Jackets sent up from Tientsin 
and Taku when the situation looked serious early in 
May. Obviously the first concern of the European 
Powers was to relieve Peking, but before this could be 
done, the capture of Taku Forts and Tientsin tO' 
secure the line of communications was necessary. 
For these two operations a mixed force of some 900 
Blue Jackets, Marines and Soldiers of the previously 
mentioned Powers was available and the attack on 
the Taku Forts was launched under cover of, darkness 
on the night of ih/iyth of June, In the attack on. 
the Taku Forts of 1900 the two movements ,were 
almost identical with those of i860 in which the 
took part, i.e., an attack on the North Fort first, the 
others then “mopped up” in turn. 

The Legations were in the meantime in great danger, 
and without securing a line of communication or 
waiting for the capture of Taku Forts and the occupation 
of Tientsin city, a small allied force of 1,800 men 
under the command of Admiral Seymour set out from 
that place on the loth of June for Peking. As might 
have been expected, this inadequate column could 
not overcome the opposition that it met with, and 
returned to Tientsin. In the meantime Tientsin in its 
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also became besieged. The position when 
first reinforcements of the allied powers began to 
arrive in China during July, 1900, was therefore com¬ 
plicated enough. 

In India, it was early realised that the Indian Army 
might be called upon to send out reinforcements, and 
as expected, on the i8th of June the Secretary of 
State requested the Indian Government to secure the 
necessary steamer transport for the despatch of a 
‘brigade of all arms.’ Accordingly the first detachments 
left India on the 25th of June. This first brigade had 
the honour of taking part in the Relief of Tientsin 
and Peking. Soon after its despatch, however, orders 
arrived from the Secretary of State to increase the 
force from India to a strength of 10,000 native troops, 
and this increment included the 34th Pioneers, It 
received orders to recall all men on leave and hold 
itself in readiness to proceed on active service on the 
15th of July, leaving Bombay in two detachments on 
the 3rd and 12th of August, in the RJ.M.S.C. Clive, 
and H.M.S. Formosa. The detail of the regiment was 
as follows: 

British Officers 

Lieut.-Col. M. C. Cooke-Collis, (C.O.) 

Major A. G. Hogge, (and-in-Cd.) 

Captain A. J. Shaw 
Captain G. S, Holland 
Captain G. E. Gilbert 
Captain S. G. Seddon 
Lieut. E. B. Barratt 
Lieut. G. Stanley Clarke, (Adjt.) 

Lieut. J. G. Jennings, (Q.M.) 

Lieut. R. Nicholas 
2nd Lieut. P. B. Hall 
2nd Lieut. B. C. H. Drew 
Lieut, Hutchinson, I.M.S., (M.O.) 
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Strength of the regiment was B.O.’s 13, I.O.’s 
17, N.C.O.’s and men 731, Followers; Public, 59, 
Private 35, Chargers 8, Pack Mules 168. 

Prior to the regiment’s departure it was armed 
with the new Lee-Enfield rifle, handed over to them 
in exchange of the old Martini Henry by the Z3rd 
Pioneers, which had been one of the first units in the 
Indian Army to receive it. Ammunition was carried 
as follows; 

On the , Man ... 6 b Rounds 
First Regimental Reserve . 120 „ 

Second Regimental Reserve . 120 „ 

The voyage was a very different matter from the 
slow progress thirty years earlier, the ports of call 
being; Singapore, 12th August, 23rd August, and 
Flongkong, 19th August, 29th August. 

THE RELIEF OF THE LEGATIONS AIJD AFTER 

An outline of events that had taken place from the 
time that Admiral Seymour had set off on his attempted 
relief of the Legations in Peking and Tientsin had 
been besieged and Taku Forts captured; is not necessary. 
With the exception of the latter operation which was 
successfully conducted by the troops, naval ratings 
and marines on the spot, it was obviously impossible 
to attempt anything until reinforcements arrived. 
These began to pour into China from all sides during 
July, practically every European nation having con¬ 
cessions in China sending detachments. The British 
contingent was represented by the ist Brigade, already 
referred to, of the China Expeditionary Force under the 
command of Brigadier Sir Norman Stewart, which just 
arrived in time for the main operation, i.e., the Relief 
of Peking, and actions of Pei-Tsang, and Yang-Tsun. 
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The Relief of Tientsin was automatically broug 
about by the return of Admiral Seymour’s column, 
but before any further advance could be made, Tientsin 
city itself must be captured from the enemy. This 
was carried out on the 14th of July by a combined 
force of the first arrivals of reinforcements, who then 
proceeded to await the arrival of the British-Indian 
and other troops before setting out for Peking. It 
was not till the 4th of August that the Allies were able 
to start, after many consultations and delays, inseparable 
to such mixed forces. The line of advance adopted 
lay along that followed in i860 and the two actions 
fought corresponded very much with those fought 
in that year. On arrival outside Peking, it was decided 
by the British, American, Japanese and Russian 
Generals that a halt should be made on the 13th 
August while reconnaissances were made to examine 
the defences of the town. On the 14th a combined 
force was to move forward to a position outside the 
walls of Peking, ready to assault the city on the morning 
of the following day. 

During the night of the i3/i4th, heavy firing was 
heard in the direction of Peking, and this was supposed 
to be an attack by the Chinese. It was subsequently 
discovered that the Russians had passed the Japanese 
in the night and attacked the gate allotted to the 
Americans! So much for all the carefully thought out 
plans, and this was a continual occurrence in China. 
The British troops hearing the heavy firing in front, 
fell in and marched towards Peking to be “in at the 
kill!” An entry was made into the Legation area by 
way of a sluice gate that opened out into the moat and 
before very long the ist Brigade were in occupation of 
the whole of it. 

With the Relief of Peking and the Legations, the 
main operations were brought to a close and it only 
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leftftained for the troops scattered about China to 
conduct a series of minor operations to “mop up” 
roving bands of Boxers. 

One of the first of these was the Tu Lieu Expedition 
in which the 34th Pioneers took part. Its object was 
to free the country lying between Tientsin and Tu 
Lieu, thirty-two miles distant on the Grand Canal, 
of the enemy who were raiding villages and cutting 
off supplies. Accordingly three columns under the 
command of Brigadier A, R. F. Dorward were ordered 
to march out from Tientsin and get into position round 
Tu Lieu by the morning of the loth of September. 
This mixed force broke up the Boxers who fled, and 
in spite of its weird composition, worked well together. 


Sl 


CAPTURE OF PEI-TANG FORTS 

I'he next expedition in which the 34th took part 
was to the mouth of the Lutai River ostensibly to take 
part in the capture of the Pei-Tang Forts. It will be 
remembered that it was here that the i860 Expedition 
landed, when the 23 rd Pioneers spent such a miserable 
night in the mud, before the Forts, and the town of 
Pei-Tang surrendered to them the next morning. 
During the operations for the capture of Taku and 
Tientsin and the Relief of Peking the Pei-Tang Forts 
had been left severely alone, lying as they do off the 
main line of communications. However, towards the 
middle of September it began to be rumoured that 
an attack was impending on the Forts, in which it was 
supposed that the British were not wanted to participate. 
This is exactly what appeared to have happened, for 
no intimation of the intention to carry out the operation 
was received by the British or Italian Commanders 
at Tientsin before noon on the 19th, by which time 
a force of Russians, Germans and French had com- 
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ideerecl all the railway transport and set off fol 
the scene of action. 

The British and Italians determined again, to be 
“in at the kill”; they hastily collected river transport 
in the shape of junks and arranged to transport their 
troops by boat to a point on the Pei-Ho River near 
, Chun-liang-Chong, whence they would march direct 
to Pei-Tang. 

The forced assembled on the river bank at Tientsin 
about 11 p.m., intending to make a start about midnight,’ 
but owing to the unwillingness of the Russian guard 
in opening up the bridge of boats to allow the junks 
to pass, was kept there some hours before this was 
done. 

An officer thus describes the occasion: 


“Owing to some unfortunate mistake the disembarkation 
took place eight miles from the point arranged as a rendezvous 
for the whole of the forces, instead of at one only two miles 
distant therefrom, causing an unnecessarily long march, the 
rendezvous not being reached till 10.30 a.m. Here General 
Lorne-Campbell, commanding the British force met his party, 
having come on himself by train. It was found that the Russians 
and Germans had gone on over night, instead of waiting for 
our contingent, but, according to rumour, had been driven 
back by the mines laid by the Chinese. 

“The force did not move off till about noon, having to wait 
for 300 of the 20th Punjab Infantry, who were coming up from 
Taku, and also for a further contingent from Tientsin. It was 
a perfect day, and the force marched across a beautiful open 
plain, for some two or three miles until they struck the main 
Taku road. Continuing along this for another ten miles, they 
arrived within sight of the Pei-Tang Forts about 4 p.m., just 
in time to see the last mine exploding in the far distance. There 


* so Rifles Chinese Regt.; 300 Rifles Australians; 100 Rifles Z4th P.I.; 
aoo Rifles 34th Pioneers (Major A. H. Hogge; Captain Shaw; 
l.ieut. Nicholas; Lieut. Hutchinson, I.M.S.); 870 Rifles Italian 
Troops. 
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g no further use for their services, the men were ordered 
to bivouac for the night. 

“In this affair, of which the most charitable thing that can 
be said is that it was woefully mismanaged, the Russians were 
said to have lost about too killed and wounded, and the Germans 
ten, all by the explosion of mines during their advance. The 
losses on the Chinese side were very trifling, only five bodies 
being found inside the forts, the enemy, as usual, having 
evacuated them long before things got interesting.” 

The Forts in examination were found to contain 
one lo-inch gun, two mortars, four 6-inch, seven 5-inch, 
six 3-inch, and six 2-inch guns, and could have caused 
great annoyance to the troops had they been resolutely 
handled. Instead of this, however, the Chinese pre¬ 
ferred to trust rather to their more accurate knowledge 
of mines and the laying of the same, than to the 
manipulation of dangerous artillery. It seemed pretty 
certain that the Russians and Germans never had the 
least intention of waiting for the arrival of the British 
and Italian forces ; had they done so, what turned out 
to be a miserable fiasco might have been an affair of 
some practical utility, as the combined forces could have 
cut off the retreat of the enemy, a feat quite beyond the 
powers of the inadequate forces present at the action. 


THE WAZIRISTAN BLOCK.'yOE, I9OO, iqOI, I902 
(23 rd AND 32nd) 

The problem of Waziristan had by no means been 
settled by the operations of 1894-1895, when the 
Afghan Boundary Commissioner’s escort was attacked 
at Wana, nor by the Tochi operations of 1897, We 
have seen the story of i860 and 1881 also, and now we 
come to the operation known as the “Blockade.” 
After 1897, the majority of the frontier tribes gave 
exceeding little trouble for the phenomenal period of 
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_ years. Not so, however, the Mahsuds, who, T ^ 

a timely reinforcement of the posts in the Shahur 
Valley were kept out of the ’97 risings. They made 
up for it, however, in 1898 and 1900, when their raids 
into the Tochi, the Tank Zam (the country of other 
tribes) and the Gomal trade 'route, as well as into 
the plains of the Derajat in British India itself had 
made the burden on life and property well-nigh 
insupportable. The fines imposed on them amounted 
to large sums and were unpaid. It was decided to 
impose on them the old-fashioned but formerly effective 
remedy of “blockade” or ban. All entry into adminis¬ 
tered India, and the bazaars of the frontier towns was 
forbidden and no trade to them was allowed. The 
special burden of this was that they could not obtain, 
except by roundabout and most expensive ways, 
their essential supply of salt. The Blockade was 
proclaimed on the ist of December, and the Border 
Police were of necessity reinforced by a strong force 
of troops. The Blockade took shape in two phases, 
the first “passive,” the second “active” in which 
raid was answered by counter-raid. 

The Right Wing^ of the 23rd left Lahore on 3rd 
of December, 1900, for Dera Ismail Khan on the Indus, 
whence they marched to lyiortaza for various military 
works. They were joined a month later by the Head¬ 
quarters and Left Wing,' and during the first phase 
were entirely occupied by-work in the Gomal, principally 
road-making above Kharabkot. Apart from sniping, 
the only soldiers’ affair was''an attack on the piquet at 
the Khuzma Khula by Abdul Rahman Khels. 

The second or “active” phase commenced eleven 

’ Lieun-Colonel F. P. L. White; Lieut. C. W. Keene;■ Lieut. C. O. 
Buchanan (attached); Lieut. W. H. C. Forster, I.M.S.; 320 Indian 
rjunks ^ 

♦Captain R. C. Lye; Lieut. G. H. F. >Kelly (Adjt.); Lieut. G. H. 
Sawyer; 320 Indian ranks. 
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tilths later on the 23rd of November, 1901, and 
consisted of a series of four punitive expeditions by 
columns varying from 900 to 1,250 men, one from 
the Tochi, and three from the Gomal side. The 23rd 
were attached to the force that raided Torwam 
from Wana,^ under Lieut.-Colonel A. G. Hogge (who 
had succeeded Colonel White). The column very 
lightly equipped left Wana at midnight on the 24th, 
timed so as to reach Torwam at daybreak. This was 
entirely successful, and after destroying a recalcitrant 
village, and having marched forty-five miles in twenty 
hours, the force headed for the heights at Wachla 
Piazza, and for the next three days raided the whole 
of the Khaisora, returning to Wana on the 28th with 
124 prisoners and much grain, fodder, and cattle. 
There was a certain amount of skirmishing, the column 
suffering twenty casualties, out of which fourteen 
fell to the 23rd, two being killed and one N.C.O. and 
eleven wounded. There were one or two “affairs,” 
in which Captain Ottley was specially commended. 

The four raids of which the above w'as one, were 
so successful, and so great a surprise to the Mahsuds, 
that a second series was decided on. The force was 
increased by two battalions, one of which w'as the 
32nd, who were ordered to Tank. General Sir Charles 
Egerton now took command. 

The 32nd® marched from Darya Khan to Tank, 
fifty miles in three days, arriving on the 5th of December, 
1901. In the meantime a large column under Brigadier- 
General Denning was assembling at Jandola, and this 
was joined by the 23 rd who marched down from Wana 

‘ Lieut.-Colonel Bunbury commanding; 17th Bengal Infantry; 28th 
Punjab Infantry; 23rd Pioneers. 

•Major H. R. Brander, Commandt.; Major Holland (attd.); Captain 
Cullen; Captain H. F. Cooke; Captain Gibb; Lieut. Jennings 
(attd.); Lieut. C. G. Hodgson; Lieut. Gurdoii; Lieut. Withers; 
Captain Browning-Smith, LM.S,; Native Ranks, 708. 
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the 30th of November. Marching up the Shahur 
Nullah, and destroying various towers, the column 
was effective enough, a party of the 23rd actually getting 
within a march oJF Kaniguram, and, the column then 
withdrew^ to meet its supply convoy, which was escorted 
by 32nd Pioneers and the'38th .Dogra's. The total 
casualties were ten killed and fourteen wounded, of 
which latter the 23rd’s.share was three.' 

A third series of raids was now jplanned for the 
loth and nth of December, when Lieut.-Col. A. G, 
Hogge of the 23rd;. took a column of the 23rd and 
32nd Pioneers, and 29th Punjabis with two guns up 
the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekaj. Exrrept for difficult 
climbing and pjquetting, and the destruction of a 
Mahsud tower, this raid was uneventful. 

A fourth series on a large scale commenced on 
December 19th, lasting to the 24th, consisting of 
combined operations by the Jandola and Sarwekai 
columns under Denning and Hogge, the latter force 
consisting as before of the,23rd and 32nd and 29th 
Punjabis. The operations included surprise visits by 
unknown routes and valleys, and the destruction of 
towers, the troops, however, experienced a good deal 
of rain and sleet, a considerable amount of sniping, 
and much very hard climbing to piquet the line of 
march. The interesting point to remember is the 
very complete lifting pf the Mahsud to 

use the expressive frontier phrase, and the com¬ 
parative want of effect on the future behaviour of 
the tribes. 

The Pioneers were much impressed, it is recorded, 
with the effect of the Lee-Enfield, with which they 
had been issued in September. Both columns spent 
Christmas at Jandola, and were glad to rest, while 
the bringing together of the 23rd and 32nd in one 
column resulted in a camaraderie hitherto not possible 
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attain, and which had not happened since the 
Umbeyla Campaign of 1863. 

This large raid on the eve of Christmas terminated 
the active phase of the Blockade, and was now followed 
by the development of Lord Curzon’s militia policy. 
The troops eventually withdrew behind the border, 
and were organised in frontier brigades of all arms to 
support the Militias, the route to Wana, and in the 
Tochi, being taken up by well organised and trained 
militia composed of tribal companies. This system, 
it may be recorded, while meeting with some serious 
set-backs, had much to commend it, and survived 
even the strain of the World War, to collapse, at any 
rate between the Khaiber and the Gomal, under the 
unexpected shock of Amanullah’s mad attempt to 
invade India and supplement the Punjab rebellion, 
in 1919. 

After Christmas both corps returned to Sarwekai, 
and were at work till April, 1903^ on the new road 
to Sarwekai and the ekka road to Wana via the Gornal 
river, work in which half were employed as piquets 
to protect themselves from tribal attack. In April 
the 23 rd returned to Mian Mir, and the 32nd to 
Jhelum. The long operations passive and active, 
were rewarded with the Frontier Medal and Clasp 
* Waziristan 1900-1902,’ Lieut.-Col. Hogge being 
mentioned in General Denning’s despatch. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Tibet (1903-1904) and Abor (1911-1912) 

Tibet 1903-1904 (23rd and .32nd)—Tte Strange A^air of Hot. 

Springs—Head of the B'xpedition at.,Gyantse—Attack on 

the Mission Post—Affairs of Gurkha Post and Tagu—The Triuinph- 
. ant March to Lhassa — The Share of the 23rd in the‘Operations— 
Abor, 1911-1912 (32nd) 

TIBET 1-903-1904 ( 22 rd AND 3'2nd) 

In 1888 we have seen the British Empire in some 
clash with Tibet, at the time of the Sikkim Expedition, 
the Chinese authorities not quite guiltless of stirring 
trouble, and Tibet as ever ill-informed, sullen, and 
quite incapable of any neighbourly outlook. Since 
then relations with Tibet had been as friendly as‘ the 
sullen intransigeant nature of Tibet officialdom would 
permit of, Tibetans themselves, however, .being allowed 
the freest ingress and welcome into British territory. 
The fostering and protection of trade and peace on 
the trade routes has ever been the principle of the 
Indian Government. But Tibet had of late years become, 
more and more indifferent to British representations 
on any subject whatever. Further the intriguing h^d 
of Imperial Russia had long been .endeavouring to* 
get a grip on Tibet, while China eVer mindful of‘tne 
fact that she had at one time made Tibet an qutlying 
dependency, was never averse to dropping a little 
gravel into the machinery of commerce and goodwill. 

But since Russia had many Mongol subjects to whom 
Tibet was an object of adoration, Russian Buddhists 
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admirable agents of peaceful penetration. This 
situation added to the refusal of Tibet to discuss any 
of the points that must naturally arise between neigh¬ 
bours, or even to answer British communications, had 
brought about a situation that no self-respecting 
Government could endure. 

Therefore it was arranged in 1903 that a British 
Mission should advance to the Tibetan frontier through 
Sikkim, in the hope of meeting Tibetan plenipotentiaries 
who could and would discuss the affairs of trade and 
the joint frontier. A preliminary to this was the 
improvement of the road from Gnatong on to the 
Tibet-Sikkim frontier, and to extend the cart road 
from Rangpo to Gangtok. The existing road to 
Gnatong was, it will be remembered, a road of the 
Sikh Pioneers, made in 1888. 

It was but desirable that a Sikh Pioneer corps 
should continue the good work, and on the 13th of 
March, 1903, the 32nd^ was ordered to Sikkim on 
‘relief-scale,’ to extend the cart road from Rangpo to 
Gangtok, via Soukaknala and Singtan. The 12th 
Company of Bengal Sappers joined them a few days 
later. 

The corps soon settled down to work, but on the 
19th of June was ordered to find an escort of 200 with 
a support of 300 to Colonel F, Younghusband,* the 
head of the Mission, which would proceed to the 
frontier at Kambajong, to have an amicable conference 
with a Tibetan Mission. The Mission escort moved 
off on the 21st of June followed two days later by the 
‘support.’ The rains, however, were falling, and coolie 
transport was a great difficulty. By the 30th both 
parties were at Tangu, and on the 7th of July at 

^ Lieut.-Colonei Brander; Captain Bethune; Captain Cooke; Captain 

Cullen; Captain Hodgson; Lieut. Gurdon; Lieut. Mitchell; Surg.- 

Captain Leonard. 

* Now Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.I.E, 
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KambajoBg where the Commissioner himself arrived 
ten days later* A sample of the Tibetan outlook was 
now^ shown when two of our messengers were'seized 
and imprisoned and all redress refused. 

Nor was there any message or sign from, the Tibetan 
Government, or any attempt to reply to the invitation 
to discuss matters on the spot* As the mbnths rolled 
on the escort was suffering from severe malaria, and 
when August merged into September the 32nd were 
brought up to ‘war establishment,’ four inore British 
officers joining. September merged into October, 
and nothing happened, and Colonel Younghusband 
was summoned to Simla to discuss the situation, while 
Colonel Macdonald, R.E., came up to take charge of 
the roads, and to command the troops who were about 
to be increased. The 23rd Pioneers who had been 
waiting at Dinapore for the rains to cfcase marched up 
and reached Rangpo. 

Government now decided that the Mission would 
advance till it met someone, for it could not accept 
such treatment, and this involved the despatch of 
sufficient troops. The 8th Gurkhas from Assam 
marched up, with the 23rd, and two guns No. 7 
Mountain Battery, R.A., while the 8th had their light 
guns carried by porters which had so long been a 
feature of the Assam battalions. No. 3 Co. Bengal 
Sappers and Miners also joined the force, and the 
12th Co. Madras Sappers, the force thus being specially, 
and needfully, strong on the engineering side. 

The line of advance to be adopted was the principal 
trade route, via the Jalapla to Chumbi, which entailed 
a counter-march of the troops with the Mission at 
Kambajong. The move forward towards the Jalapla 
and the withdrawal from Kambajong were to take place 
simultaneously, to deceive the Tibetans, and the force 
was concentrated at Gnatong in early December. 
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e Pioneers endured terrible weather crossing the 
Kangra-la (17,500 feet), 60 degrees of frost being 
encountered, which induced three deaths among the 
followers. 

Transport difficulties were naturally immensely 
accentuated by the increase in the force and the prospect 
of a long march ahead. The Kashmir Pony Corps of 
300 had 200 animals unfit, and the situation was saved 
by the Teesta Coolie Corps, in which there were 
many women as well as men, who were in no way 
inferior to the men as porters. Trouble occurred over 
the winter clothing since the department concerned 
had only brought up men’s clothes, and it took a lot 
■of tact to induce the women to accept the warm pyjamas 
issued to the troops in lieu of their accustomed petti¬ 
coats ! 

By the 29th of December the Pioneer withdrawal 
from Kambajong was completed, and they marched on 
to Chumbi by Gangtok and the Yak-la on the 3rd of 
January, 1904. This ended what is known as the 
First Phase. The Second Phase, being the march 
over the Passes to Phari, was equally uneventful save 
for hard pioneering, and hard marching, the force 
reaching Phari on the 25th. 

Now w'as to commence the Third Phase, yiT,., Phari 
to Gyantse, which was to furnish some stirring incidents, 
Ghumbi to Gyantse being no miles. 


THE STRANGE AFFAIR OF HOT SPRINGS 

It should be realised that the force was now working 
at an immense height, greater indeed than the summit 
of Mont Blanc, that supplies were almost unattainable, 
and that transport animals capable of carrying loads 
at that height were few and hard to come by. The 
march on from Phari therefore was followed by the 
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usual routine of the transport returning for supplies. 
The interval was employed by Colonel Macdonald in 
reconnoitring the position now taken up by the Tibetan 
forces at Hot Springs. 

The force was now about to meet with the most 
remarkable and pitiful incident of what was to be a 
most astounding expedition. Between Truma, where 
the column had halted, and Hot Springs, four miles 
of comparatively open plain intervened. On the 
hillside above Hot Springs the Tibetan sangars were 
clearly visible. 

At eight in the morning the Colonel led forward 
his tiny but highly disciplined and equipped force in 
extended order, two companies of the 8th Gurkhas 
on the left, two companies* of the 23rd on the right, 
with three companies of the 32nd in reserve behind 
the centre, while in rear of the right were the two 
guns of No. 7 Mountain Battery with the fourth company 
of the 32nd (C) as escort. 

Half way across the plain a cavalcade of Tibetans 
and Lamas on ponies came galloping towards the 
British force. They halted and held an excited parley, 
but the time for “stop” was over. Colonel Young- 
husband told them that they must now withdraw as 
he intended to proceed, interfering with no man, 
until he was properly received and his Government’s 
communications properly answered. The cavalcade 
then galloped furiously back and the advance proceeded 
towards the foot of the spur, on the right of which 
several sangars were visible. As the 23 rd dashed up 
the hill-side the defenders stood up and allowed 
themselves to be disarmed. By this time the reserve 
of the 32nd had come up and inclining half right 
came to a halt behind the Tibetan camp. In front of 
them was a wall and in front of that the Tibetan 

♦The double companies had now been introduced. 



commander and his staff and Lamas sat. They refused 
to budge. 


Captain Cooke with D company of the 32nd, bayonets 
fixed, was ordered to disarm the armed men around. 
Everything was quiet enough and while some parley 
went on, officers were munching sandwiches and 
waiting, while Mr. E. Candler, the Daily Mail corres- 
pondent, was seated near the wall drafting a telegram. 
All around, however, the Tibetans stood passive with 
fierce and sullen faces, inclined, not unnaturally, to 
resist having matchlocks, pistols and swords taken 
from them. It was an electric enough situation, and 
the disarming was more like a football scrum than 
anything else. It was, however, obvious to those in 
authority that a spark into such a powder magazine 
might mean trouble, and another company of Sikhs (E) 
was brought up and formed into line. That spark 
was supplied by the Tibetan general, who in a sudden 
impulse of anger at seeing his orderly being disarmed, 
drew his pistol and blew off the jaw of the Sikh Sepoy 
who was taking the arms. 

That started the conflagration. From behind ' the 
wall a line of matchlock men sprung up and commenced 
firing while a large party of swordsmen who had also 
been concealed, rushed forth. It was a matter of 
yards. Mr. Candler was attacked by one of them with 
a sword, and put his arm to save his head. The hand was 
nearly severed at the wrist, and his head and arms were 
badly cut. Major Dunlop, who was standing close 
by with a rifle rushed in and fired at the man, but so 
close was he, that he cut and sliced off two of Dunlop’s 
migers. The Sikhs among the Tibetans ran back in 
line with E Company and the swordsmen rushed back 
to the walls. With their front clear, Cooke’s party as 
well as tlm others, opened a steady fire, which took a 
terrible effect on the masses who now emerged from 
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the wall. The Tibetans turned and fled for the village 
of Guru not far distant, under fire till they had rounded 
a spur 600 yards away, a fire in which the 23rd, the 
guns and the maxims now took part. D and E companies 
of the 32nd now followed in pursuit, F remaining with 
the field hospital, as the ambulance was then called, 
and Gurdon set about collecting the Tibetan arms, and 
was also directed to count the dead. Of the latter he 
found 340, with 150 wounded who were in due course 
attended to. The British loss had been but a dozen, 
but had the Sikhs panicked at the sudden attack or 
given way before the dour yelling swordsmen the 
tally might have been very different. 

The village of Guru was soon carried, some resistance 
on the left being overcome, and the garrisons surrendered. 
That was the end of it. Macdonald left Captains Bethune 
and Cooke with two companies of the 32nd and some 
Pathan mounted infantry at Guru, and marched back 
himself with the remainder, taking with him 222 
prisoners, in the teeth of a glacial gale to his camp 
which was not reached till dark. 

It was a triumphant and pathetic business, and 
the Tibetan obstinacy was worthy of a better occasion. 
Still it was a lesson that had proved very necessary. 
The total Tibetan loss was 620 killed and wounded 
besides the prisoners. 

As the convoy had now returned, the advance on 
Gryantse was resumed on the 2nd of April, the column 
halting at Guru, Chalu, Kalatso, Menza, Bagul, Lamda, 
and Saong. But this was not effected without some 
opposition, for the Tibetans were found to be occupying 
a series of ridges above a deep gorge, the Zamdong, 
five miles beyond Lamda, through which the river 
ran and which gave access to the plain beyond. 

The force advanced on the loth of April against 
the gorge of the Red Idol, as Zamdong means, in 
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two bodies oil the left and right bank of the Nyang Chu 
respectively. The enemy in considerable numbers 
with jingals were situated atop a high ridge in fronts 
and two companies of the 8th Gurkhas set off to turn 
this, the main force allowing them two hours for their 
stiff climb, advancing till it was in front of the main 
ridge, and opening artillery fire. The right column 
consisted of the 32nd (three companies), the 23rd and 
the guns, pack and porter as well as the machine 
guns. 

While waiting for the Gurkhas who were lost in 
a snow storm, Cullen’s and Gurdon’s companies were 
sent up the hill to piquet right and move forward 
while a company under Bethune made for the gorge. 
There being no sign of the 8th, Colonel Brander had 
now advanced without waiting further to hear from them. 
As he entered the main gorge, the roar of battle and 
its echo from our own fire and that of the Tibetans 
was indescribable and made all talking or hearing of 
orders impossible. Finally Bethune dashed through 
the gorge digging the enemy out of caves and from 
behind boulders, till at last the Mounted Infantry 
were able to get through to the plain. The terrible 
gorge of the Red Idol, on which the Tibetans had 
counted, was passed. The honours of the day were 
with Bethune, and eventually the 3rd class Order of 
Merit was awarded to Sepoy Sahib Singh (3210), 
who had entered a cave alone and bayoneted the 
occupants. The Gurkhas were now in touch and 
reported that they had occupied the sangars and 
disarmed the defenders. All resistance was now 
over. The Tibetan heels could not be seen for dust, 
and the force camped at Saotong two miles beyond 
the gorge. Gyantse was reached on the iith without 
further incident and the next day the enapty jong on 
a high hill above the town was occupied, and a week 
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spent in cleaning it out, and removing arms and gun¬ 
powder. On the 13th the camp was moved to^Changlo, 
a mile or so away, which was to be the Mission head¬ 
quarters while further attempts to negotiate were in 
progress. The spirits and excitement among the troops 
were high, for it now seemed possible that the Tibetans 
would not negotiate and the force might see the hitherto 
unprobed and sole remaining Asiatic mystery, that of 
Holy Lhassa. 


THE HEAD OF THE EXPEDITION AT GYANTSE 


Changlo was a not unsuitable headquarters for the 
Mission while the situation developed, and the force 
proceeded to make itself snug, clearing the entourage 
and establishing an outpost in a house known as 
“Gurkha Post.” Gyantse jong stood 1,100 yards N.W., 
and about the same distance N.E., the village of Palla. 
Ample material for defence purposes lay around, 
while the defensive line had access to the river. The 
only objection was the nearness of the Jong, from which 
jingals could reach up to 2,200 yards. From it 150 
boxes and powder had been removed, but while this 
was being thrown into the river, a spark from a camp 
fire produced an explosion in which thirteen Pioneers 
were injured. The gates of the jong were destroyed 
by the British, but it was not otherwise damaged and 
it was left unoccupied. 

On the 19th, Brigadier-General Macdonald (as be 
had now become), having seen all snug at Changlo 
(w'hich was really Gyantse), returned to Chumbi, to 
see to the organisation along the line of communications. 
It was obvious that if we were compelled to go to 
Lhassa, more troops would be required. 

The force left at Gyantse was now commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Brander, and consisted of: 





2 porter-borne guns of the 8th,* (known to the force as 


“Bubble” and “Squeak”) (Captain Luke) 

Maxim detachment of the Norfolk Regt., (Lieut. Hadow) 
40 Pioneer M.I. under Captain Ottley (23rd) 

4 Companies of the 32nd (Captains Bethune, Cullen, Lieuts. 

Hodgson, and .Gurdon) 

2 Companies of the 8th Gurkhas 
Some mule transport 

This force was now known as the Gyantse Column, 
The perimeter facing the jong was in the hands of the 
32nd, while the 8th faced to the rear towards a line 
of willows by the river. The daily routine consisted 
of work on the defences varied by an occasional route 
march. The Tibetan towns people now flocked eagerly 
to the camp markets, gratified at the good treatment 
received, and prompt payment for supplies. Large 
stacks of bhoosa were collected, and grain brought 
in to thirteen chakisi on the river—ground to flour. 

But the news soon began to arrive of gathering 
Tibetan forces in various directions. Lieut. Hodgson 
with the Mounted Infantry sallied forth on the 28th, 
to investigate a report of a gathering on the Karola. 
As this was approached all appeared deserted. Hodgson 
with six men proceeded towards the place on foot. 
Within 200 yards of the wall, a burst of fire from the 
whole length greeted them, and an avalanche of stones 
from above was loosed on their heads. However, he 
succeeded in getting his men away uninjured, returning 
next day to Gyantse, bodies of the enemy in various 
directions preventing further reconnaissance. 

On Hodgson’s return Colonel Brander decided to 
send out his mobile column against Karola, in the 
hope of cheeking any attempt to surroimd and blockade 
the Mission camp. It was necessary, too, to support 

* 7*«pr. R.M.L. of 150 lbs. weight besides the carriage, 
t Chaki —^water-milJ. 
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the Kangma fort on the road to India, which was held 
by a company of the 23rd. 

Colonel Brander led out his column on the 3rd of 
May, consisting of the Pioneer M.I., the 7-pounders 
and maxims, three companies of the 32nd, and one 
of the 8th. Major Murray of the 8th with one company 
of that regiment and one of Pioneers remained in 
charge of the camp, and occupied himself in contracting 
his defensible perimeter. 

Next day came news of a Tibetan force in the 
direction of Shigatse, but various reconnaissances and. 
patrols discovered nothing unusual. 



THE ATTACK ON THE MISSION POST 

The Tibetans were past masters, however, at concealing 
themselves, for at 4.30 a.m. on the 4th, a party opened 
fire from an abandoned breastwork outside the Pioneers’ 
front, and at the same moment an attempt was made 
to rush the Gurkha gate by a dozen Tibetans. The 
garrison was almost at once on its perimeter and heavy 
firing on all sides now took place. The Tibetans actually 
gained the outer wall, and fired through the loopholes 
into the Mission, while making a most determined 
advance across the empty transport lines. The Mission 
gate was forced, and the Tibetans poured in, to be 
driven forth at the point of the bayonet. Every man, 
including the sick, was now on the perimeter and 
by 5.30 a.m. the enemy’s fire was slackening, and 
half the garrison was withdrawn from the wall to 
sortie. Lieut. Lynch then led forth fifteen Gurkhas 
who drove the enemy from the willows while Lieut. 
Franklin with fifteen more sallied forth from the 
Gurkha gate. The enemy were now making off, and 
he found a bunch of them under the arches of the 
bridge of whom ten were killed, and then found a 
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large number holding a ditch on the western side, 
whom he punished considerably. The gunner Luke 
now led forth thirty Pioneers and pursued a party 
making for the town, inflicting a loss of forty on 
them. 

By 7.30 the sortie parties were back, and for a 
couple of hours all was quiet. A couple of hours later, 
however, the stubborn Tibetans came on again, covered 
by jingal fire from the jong. Captain Luke then took 
out fifty Pioneers and Gurkhas, and drove them back 
to the town, in which he found a very large force of 
the enemy, and fell back before a heavy if misdirected 
fire. The day now lulled, but the town and the jong 
were in the hands of an exceedingly numerous force, 
and the Mission Post was now completely surrounded. 
The ill-armed if brave Tibetans had once more, 
however, suffered severely before disciplined men 
with breech-loaders, leaving 155 dead round the post, 
besides several killed elsewhere, while the garrison 
had btit two Pioneers and one Gurkha rifleman 
wounded. 

Lieut.-Colonel Brander’s column in the meantime 
had reached the Karola on the same day as the attack 
on the Mission Post, without seeing any sign of the 
enemy, and reconnoitred to within 400 yards of the 
wall without drawing fire. It was resolved to occupy 
it in full force next day, leaving but half a company 
of Gurkhas to guard the bivouac. The Karola wall 
runs down a spur to the river on the British right. 
I’he other side of the line fifty feet wide was a 
steep cliff. Both flanks were unapproachable, and 
the only method of attack was in front. Just before 
Colonel Brander started, a letter from Colonel Young- 
husband told of the attack on the Mission Post, but 
added that it was in no danger. The attack now 
proceeded, two companies of the 32nd in front, one 
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company and the M.I. in reserve, while the half 
company of Gurkhas were to ascend the cliff against 
sangars high up on the hillside. There was no conceal¬ 
ment from the defenders of the wall, who opened 
fire at 1,300 yards. The attack worked along the river 
bed, the guns and maxims firing from a knoll 1,200 
yards from the wall. The Pioneers emerged from the 
river bed 800 yards from the enemy to meet a heavy 
and accurate fire, and could not advance to a closer 
range than 500 yards. Captain Bethune now endeavoured 
to advance by the river bed, and eventually reached the 
wall, only to be killed, with three of his men, at its 
foot. 

High up on the left the Gurkhas had worked under 
great difficulty to within 100 yards of a very strong 
sangar, but could make no impression on it. The 
guns could give but little help. It was not indeed till 
I p.m. that the sangar fell, after Major Row had 
sent men higher still to fire on to it. The occupants 
then fled and were all shot, the main attack below 
cheering loudly as they watched the success. The 
Gurkhas now managed to get on till they could enfilade 
the main wall, but here the enemy profiting by previous 
mistakes; had got every man into a recess protected 
by small walls of stone, and enfilade fire did not disturb 
them. They saw, however, two attempts of the defenders 
to break away stopped by the fierce energy of the 
Tibetan leaders. The fire from the wall, however, 
did not flag, and many of the Sikhs were wounded, 
and their ammunition had been expended. The 
impasse was getting serious, but a movement of an 
hour or so earlier had sent Subedar Wasant Singh 
high up on the right, and he had appeared to the 
accompaniment of further cheers. His fire had 
unsettled the Tibetan flank sangars, and the garrison 
tried to bolt, only to be shot down to a man. The 
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fire from the wall then slackened, the main attack was 
seen to go forward again, without men falling, and 
reach the foot of the wall. The defenders had lost 
their nerve and bolted! and the M.I. were ordered 
forward and continued the pursuit for eight miles, 
but at 16,000 feet the infantry wind did not admit 
of their getting to the crest in time to fire on the 
fleeing foe. 

The position was carried with 120 tents-full of arms 
and munitions. Many packets of the Lhassa-made 
" Martinis were abandoned in each rifle pit. The enemy 
were better armed and equipped than any yet met 
with, and their fire was formidable. A further reinforce¬ 
ment of 500 had just come up, as the defenders broke 
into flight. 

It was a notable little victory, the Tibetans numbered 
3,000, and they lost 270 killed, and sixty prisoners 
including many monks. The 32nd lost one British 
officer and five men killed and twelve wounded out 
of a total of 140. Captain Bethune’s loss was a heavy 
one and he has been described as “The bravest of the 
brave,” and Colonel Brander in a general order bore 
testimony to the high esteem in which he was held. 
Ever afterwards the 6th of May was kept as a regimental 
festival and known as “Bethune’s Day.” 

In congratulating his force on their victo^ he 
referred to the action as unique, having been fought 
16,500 feet above the sea. Subedar Wasant Singh 
in due course received the second class Order of JVIerit, 
and Sepoy Bhagwan Singh the third class. 

Captain Bethune was buried by Colonel Young- 
husband on the banks of the Nyangchu, behind the 
Mission Post, in a grave covered in iris, the column 
having come back to Gyantse on the 7th. 

On the 16th of May the Jong still held by the Tibetans 
was reconnoitred. The gate which had been destroyed 
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had been replaced by new sangars of stone, and Colonel 
Brander decided that his force was too small and his 
7-pounders too weak to carry the fort. The force 
therefore had to submit to the enemy remaining in 
its vicinity, and various reconnaissances met with 
resistance. . , 

On the 18th of May the enemy occupied a building 
500 yards away, and as the fire from the Lhassa Martinis 
was disconcerting, it was decided to storm the building 
next morning. 


AFFAIRS OF GURKHA POST AND TAGU 

The two companies of the 8th Gurkhas under Major 
Murray with an explosion party of Pioneers under 
Lieut. Gurdon were detailed for the storming—with 
two companies of the 32nd m reserve. Silently they 
slipped out of the Post at 3.30 a.m. and lyere hot, 
detected till close under the walls of the building. 
The defenders then woke up to hurl stones and fire 
heavily, while the Jong also joined in. As an entrance 
could not be forced, the Gurkhas lay down to wait, 
till Gurdon had done his share; a roar and a column 
of smoke soon followed; aftfer which a period of dead 
silence ensued and even the jong ceased firipg. Then 
the Gurkhas with kukri and bayonet did their bit, 
and those Tibetans who had not escaped met their 
fate. The garrison w'as about sixty, and forty ‘ were 
killed, twenty threw themselves from the walls, of 
whom the reserve and Hodgson accounted for half. 
It was a brilliant little affair-r-" viam inv^niam,- 
aut faciem," 

The Post was now put into a state of defence and 
garrisoned by fifty Gurkhas, who were to spend an 
anxious time, threatened by night attack and fired 
at from the jong. . > ■ 
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The inconvenience of the investment was instanced 
that very day when a paity of eight M.I., bringing 
in the mails, were ambuscaded close to the river. 
Happily Captain Ottley with his M.I. were soon on 
the scene, exacting heavy toll from the Tibetans. The 
British casualties were one Pioneer killed and two 
wounded, and five ponies killed. It now appeared 
that the Tibetans were drawing a cordon in the rear 
of the Post across the communications. The 32nd 
accordingly moved out against the villages of Kaha, 
Chilra, and Tagu. The first two were empty and 
were set fire to, but the third was obstinately held. 
A first attempt to blow a breach failed, matches having 
got wet wading the river, but the next attempt in 
which Lieut. Gurdon and Havildar Wachawa Singh 
laid the charge was successful, though the gallant 
Sikh was shot through the head. Lieut. Hodgson 
now charged through the breach, as soon as the smoke 
and dust subsided. As he climbed to the upper storey, 
a Tibetan rushed at him and cut him over the wrist 
as his hand was on the ladder. Hodgson ran his 
assailant through the body with his sword, but had 
received a nasty wound. Many of the garrison jumped 
from the walls, only to fall into the hands of another 
company of Sikhs, and the whole garrison were killed 
or captured. The Pioneers’ casualties were two killed 
with Lieut. Hodgson and five wounded. 

A posthumous Order of Merit was bestowed on 
the gallant Wachawa Singh, his widow receiving the 
special pension attached thereto, and the same to 
Sepoy Prem Singh. 

The empty convoy was now sent back to Kangma, 
marching by night past the Jong, and returned next 
day with some welcome reinforcements, including 
the two lo-pounder guns of No. 7 Mountain Battery, 
with whom were sixty Bengal and twenty Madras 
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appers, twenty more M.L, and two drafts of fifty- 
three Pioneers under Major Peterson, 

It was now possible for the column to take a still 
more active role, and the reduction of the village 
of Palla, 1,100 yards N.E. of the Mission Post was 
decided on. In it was a strong, imposing building 
known as the Palace. If occupied by the Tibetans 
with jingals, the Mission compound would become ' 
untenable. The Tibetans had been seen fortifying 
it, but hitherto our occupation of it had been out 
of the question. 

At early dawn on the . 29th, a force sallied forth 
consisting of the four guns of the column, one maxim, 
two companies of Pioneers and one of Gurkhas, with 
two Sapper storming parties. The guns halted on a 
knoll 500 yards froin the village, and the storming 
parties went on. The first explosion gave access 
to the outer work, but the garrison were on the 
upper tier, with all la 4 ders removed. The firing 
of another charge frightened the garrison into one 
strong house, which the Sikhs now rushed, killing 
its defenders. 

The party at this point was commanded by Captain 
Sheppard, R.E., who of five officers had one, Lieut. 
Garstin killed, and two wounded, with five of his 
men, out of a total of twenty-nine, and further progress 
was at a standstill., 

In the meantime Major Peterson with the main 
body of the assaulting column, entered the south end 
of Falla of which the environs were considerable. 
After some fighting in the copse outside, he entered the 
streets, -making his way with spade and guncotton, 
and at last after superhuman efforts took the Palace. With 
the help of the guns, strong posts holding out were 
silenced and by evening the intricate place was in our 
hands. 
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During the afternoon some Tibetan horse, supported 
by dismounted men, endeavoured to attack the assaulting 
troops from Gyantse, but were repulsed with heavy 
loss. The British casualties were: 

Lieut. Garstin, R.E., killed and 5 Pioneers 
Captain O’Connor, R.A., Lieut. Mitchel 32nd, wounded, 
with a Pioneers and 4 Sappers 

Palla was now put into a state of defence and 
garrisoned, and this was the last of the offensive 
operations possible to the column. 

Some new skirmishes, and occasional raids against 
Tibetans were the principal incidents until the new 
policy of Government, consequent on a further Tibetan 
refusal to treat, was announced. The British Detach¬ 
ment in Palla, however, was attacked several times 
and mines exploded under its wall. 

THE TRIUMPHANT ADVANCE TO LHASSA 

On the 1st of June Colonel Younghusband was 
instructed to inforni the Tibetan authorities, that 
unless they elected to meet the Mission and treat at 
Gyantse, the Mission would go to Lhassa. They were 
given till the 25th of June to reply. This despatch 
was sent off that day to the Dalai Lama, by Tibetan 
messenger into the Gyantse Jong. The Commandant 
at the jong, however, returned it next day under a flag 
of truce, with his refusal to accept or forward it. 

In the meantime the news of the considerable 
fighting round Gyantse had compelled the British 
Government not only to prepare for an advance, 
but to increase the force. A considerable body of troops, 
which postulated much increase of transport on the 
long L. of C., was now on its way, and due to arrive 
towards the end of June. 
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That column now included: . . 

4 more guns of No. 7' Mn. Battery R.A. 

4 guns No. 30 Mn. Batiery 
3 companies of Pathan Infantry 
A wing of the 7th Fpsiliers 
A wing of the 23rd Pioneers 
2 more companies of the 32nd (G and H) ^ 

A wing of the 4bth Pathans 
A wing of l;he 8th Gurkhas 

which-was a considerable force for that terrain. 

On'the 26th Lieut.-Colonel Brander led out a small 
portion of his force with'his guns to assist the attack 
on|Naini monastery, where the Tibetans were reported 
to be barring the way. This force got into position 
close on the spurs above Naini and opened fire with its 
guns. The monastery was then carried with ease by 
the main column which marched into Gyantse^ the 
same day without further incident. ^ 

G and H companies now joined their unit. This 
double company had been at work on the roads, but 
had sent most of its fit men up to Gyantse and was 
, composed largely of men sent down sick who had 
rejoined. It was now commanded by Captain Beatson- 
Bell who had rejoined from the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department. It lost a Pioneer killed at the- 
taking of Naini. 

After resting on the 27th of June the now combined 
force proceeded on the 28th to secure more elbow 
room by seizing forts and high points in the vicinity, 
and generally engaging any Tibetans who interfered. 

On the 29th, the Tibetans for the first time con¬ 
descended to communicate with the Mission by craving 
an armistice. This was granted to July 5th, and an 
attempt to open negotiations followed which proved 
as futile as those that had preceded it. 
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On the 6th of July, therefore, the force proceeded 
to attack Gyantse itself, in three columns with a reserve. 
The Pioneers furnished explosion parties, and but a 
feeble attempt at resistance was experienced, the town 
and jong being carried easily once the breaches had 
been made, the latter falling to the 8th Gurkhas. 

Unfortunately at one of them Lieut. Guidon of the 
32nd, one of the most distinguished of the garrison 
of the Mission Fort, was killed by a blow on the head 
from a stone. 

A force order, and a longer regimental one paid 
tribute to Gordon’s service, the latter concluding 
thus: 

“Death has cut short a career full of promise, and deprived 
the regiment of a gallant, brilliant, and distinguished young 
officer, whose loss will be amply felt by all.’’ 

On the 14th of July, the force* started for Lhassa, 
the Mecca of Romance, some 2,000 strong, and by the 
17th the Katala was reached. The defenders disappeared 
save for some opposition by Khem levies to a Gurkha 
flanking party. By the 24th the force was across the 
Khambala (17,500), and by the 25th had actually 
reached the Chaksar ferry on the Tsanpo River.* 
The crossing with the means at its disposal of a force 
of this size was a formidable matter, and took six days, 
Berthon boats with some Attock boatmen, two flat- 
bottomed country boats and some skin-covered coracles 
alone being available. Early in the day a serious loss 
occurred when Major Bretherton, D.S.O., the dis¬ 
tinguished transport officer, and two Gurkhas were 
drowned by the overturning of a raft. 

* Officers of '^znd: Lieut.-Colonel Brander; Major Peterson; Captain 

Beatson-Bell; Lieut. Cullen; Lieut. Hodgson; Lieut. Harry Kelly; 

Lieut. Paterson; Captain Leonard, I.M.S. 

*The same that hundreds of miles away became the Brahmaputra. 
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The great Tsanpo was now crossed, and Lhassa 
was how a straight run in. The Tibetans had prepared 
several positions m route, but had abandoned all, and 
it was obvious that the expedition so far as fighting 
went, had been fought and won by Brander’s force 
at Gyantse, of which the 32nd were the major part. 
The heavy losses sustained left no more stomach 
for a fight. The force continued its march on the 3 ist, 
and appeared before the great hill of Lhassa, crowned 
by the Po-ta-la, the Dalai Lama’s imposing home,^ 
on the 23 rd, camping in the plain below. 

There they were, but for the moment, save for 
Tibetans who came to sell in the camp bazaars, there 
was as yet no touch with authority, and the force had 
but one and a half days’ supplies. As little could be 
got without good will which seemed sadly lacking. 
General Macdonald decided to put pressure on the 
Debung monastery, within which rumour placed plenty 
of all kinds, further the big monasteries were the 
centres of sullenness, and Debung was the largest. 
'The force approached, the guns came into action, 
the monks climbed down, supplies were produced, 
and thenceforward there was no more trouble, nor was 
there any more fighting, sixty Khem levies being" 
captured near by. On the i8th a fanatic attacked two 
medical officers, wounded one severely, struggling 
with demoniacal frenzy till seized by some Sikhs. 

By now the attitude , of the Tibetans had changed, 
the British must be got rid of, and finally on the 7th 
of September a not-unsatisfying treaty was signed, 
amid considerable ceremony, with much doubt in the 
Public mind if it would be kept. 

On the 23rd, the column, which had been reduced 
to 180 M.I., and 1,450 rifles by the garrisons dropped 
en route, marched out for India, for a march almost 
as arduous as the advance and carried out for the most 
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part in two columns. It is related that as the column 
marched away, several Tibetan magnates and Lamas 
rode after it to offer thanks for the orderly behaviour 
of troops, and the magnanimous treatment of the city. 

The rest of the story is uneventful. The 32nd came 
in for a considerable share of the praise and rewards, 
as well they might, Lieut.-Colonel Brander, Major 
Peterson, Captain Cullen, Ideut. Hodgson, Subaltern 
Jwala Singh and four Sepoys being mentioned in 
General Macdonald’s despatch. The regiment had 
lost two British officers and nineteen rank and file 
killed, and two British officers and forty-one rank and 
file wounded, and fifteen deaths other than in action. 

General Macdonald’s despatch, in praising the 
medical arrangements, refers to the large number of 
Tibetan wounded treated in our hospitals. 

And so ended one of the most romantic and arduous 
expeditions ever undertaken by the British army, 
and one in which the 23rd and 32nd Pioneers, especially 
the latter, had taken a notable part. The troops received 
a special medal with a new ribbon on the reverse of 
which was depicted the Po-ta-la itself. 


THE SHARE OF THE 23RD IN THE OPERATIONS 

The story of this Tibetan campaign has largely 
been devoted to the daring of the 32nd who took so 
prominent a part. It has been related, however, that the 
23rd, then commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Hogge came 
up early in the day to share in the original advance 
to Gyantse and then proceeded to work on the rearward, 
but clearly difficult and supremely essential part of the 
road, a company working up as far as Kangma, the 
next post below Chumbi, which they garrisoned. As 
has been mentioned a wing of the regiment formed 
part of the reinforcing column which reached Chumbi 
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in June ’04 after the severe fighting there, and 
which took part in the advance on Lhassa. This 
regiment suffered few battle casualties, and its usual 
condition of physical fitness saved it from severe 
sickness. General Macdonald in his despatches referred 
to their splendid work on the road and Lt.-Col. Hogge 
received the C.B., Major Lye the D.S.O. and Gapt. 
Ottley a brevet majority. Four British officers received 
mentions. Four I.O.Rs. got the I.O.M. 


ABOR, 1911-1912 (32nd) 

The 32nd had returned to Ambala by the autumn 
of 1904, and after a few years of ordinary routine 
found itself detailed to make roads at Simla on the 
usual basis of remuneration, camping at Summer 
Hill, till it returned to Lahore cantonment in November, 
1909. Next month, March, 1911, Major F. S. S. 
Peterson succeeded to the command, and they proceeded 
to Delhi for work on the camp for the approaching 
Royal visit, but September was to see it once more on 
active service, and this time again on the N.E. Frontier. 
High up in the Himalayas, beyond Assam. One of 
the wilder and aboriginal tribes, the Abors, had been 
raiding beyond all bearing, rejecting all civil and police 
warnings, and it was decided to open their country 
and teach them a lesson. 

A force under Major-General H. Bower was being 
assembled. Proceeding to Calcutta by rail, the 32nd 
moved by steamer up the Ganges and Brahmaputra^ 
on the 18th of September, arriving at the Kobo base 
on the 23rd. 

' Officers in the Abor expedition: Lieut.-Colonel Peterson; Major 
Cullen; Captain Hodgson; Captain Nilson; Captain Mitchell; 
Lieut. Hon. H. M. de Courcy; Lieut. Burne Murdoch; Lieut. 
Beckham; Lieut, Andrews; Lieut. Ommaney; Lieut. Christen; 
Lieut. Taylor; Captain Gamlin, I.M.S. 
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The actual campaign saw a little fighting at the head 
of the column, a small party of Pioneers going with 
the leading troop to Ijcdum, but the regiment was 
hard at work on roads behind the column in hea\yr 
jungle and malarious country. The fruits of the ex¬ 
pedition in addition to the taming of the Abor, were 
largely scientific. Many geographical points were 
cleared up, especially as regards the manner in which 
the Tsanpo of Tibet running many thousand feet 
above the sea, fell to the level of its continuation of 
the Brahmaputra. Falls of gigantic size had been 
surmised, but it was discovered that a long series of 
giant rapids produced the necessary drop. 

The discoveries in flora and fauna were of extreme 
interest. 

Lieut.-Colonel Peterson, Major Cullen, Captain Hon. 
H. M. de Courcy, Subedar Sunder Singh, and Havildar 
Budh Singh were mentioned in General Bower’s 
despatches. Lieut.-Colonel Peterson was made a Brevet 
Colonel, Major Cullen received the D.S.O., and two 
Pioneers the Distinguished Conduct Medal. The 
troop were issued with The Indian General Service 
Medal with clasp “Abor 1911-1912.” 

The regiment then returned to Lahore to abide in 
peace till the opening of the World War. 


CHAPTER XVII 

The Sikh Pioneers in the World War 

The Sikh Pioneers Generally in the Period—The Adventures of 
the Original Corps—^The i/34th in France—The Indian Corps 
in the Line—^The Terrible “BaptSme De Feu”—^The 34th at 
Festubert—Neuve Chapelle—^The Second Battle of Ypres Phe 
Battle of Festubert (May oth-aand, 1915)—^The Battle of Loos 

THE SIKH PIONEERS GENERALLY IN THE PERIOD 

The beginning of the World War found the three 
regiments of Sikh Pioneers comfortably installed, for 
a wonder, at their own cantonments in Ambala, 
Lahore, and Sialkot; little recking of the astounding 
years that Fate was to bring them, as to most other 
troops of the ill-fated world. There were no frontier 
operations in hand and no roads of development 
to absorb their energy. They were therefore engaged 
in perfecting their engineering training of the kind 
that lay within their role, and also that of the competent 
infantry battalion. By a dictum of Mr. Morley, the 
Secretary of State, one of those foolish dicta that so 
often put our statesmen out of court among practical 
men, the Army in India was forbidden to consider 
either operations in Mesopotamia or Europe as within 
its ken. But the minds of the General Staff are put 
in commission to think, and they thought and knew 
a good deal. Especially did the Imperial General Staff 
in Whitehall and Sir Douglas Haig its chief in India, 
know that war with Germany was inevitable. 

398 
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For three years at least had the War Ollice been 
working night and day, at their reply to the toast drunk 
nightly in the German Army, '‘Der Tag” the day 
when Germany would pull Britain from her world 
position. In India it was equally obvious that if war 
were declared, every source of military strength would 
be required. Since Mr. Morley was so ineffective as 
a member of the Cabinet Sir Douglas Haig had the 
whole question explored, employing all the staff in 
India and many high commanders, in working out as 
preliminary to a large tactical exercise without troops, 
a scheme for the organisation, equipment, and embark¬ 
ation, of an Indian force of a corps and a cavalry division 
to a war over-seas in temperate climes. The tables and 
arrangements were all printed as an instructional exer¬ 
cise, and when the crisis arrived as it did a year or so later, 
the General Staff at the War Office were able to ask 
that this educational scheme should be put into effect. 

When the War broke out. Lord Hardinge was Viceroy 
and General Sir Beauchamp Duff Comraander-in- 
Chief. Lord Hardinge had an inheritance of great 
Indian fame behind him. Sir Beauchamp was probably 
the ablest thinker that had ever graced his office. 
Together he and Lord Hardinge were prepared to 
take the gravest risks knowing that if Britain went 
India must die. Almost at once, leaving but two 
organised divisions and seven British regular units 
in India, the Indian Army poured over-seas, in rough 
figures a division for Mesopotamia, two divisions and 
a cavalry division to France, the equivalent of a division 
to Egypt to protect the Canal, a force to Dar-es-Salaam 
besides reinforcements to Aden. It was a magnificent 
effort marred to some extent on the administrative 
side, which had never been put on the efiicient basis 
that Sir Douglas Haig had urged. But it was a magnifi¬ 
cent effort so far as fighting troops were concerned, 
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the two chiefs had stripped themselves for the 
moment for the Imperial cause which also meant 
the defence of India. The units of the Indian Army 
went heartily and proudly to what must have been an 
experience they had never dreamed of, and the officers 
who alone had made this possible went eagerly, too, 
to die for the most part at their head. 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE ORIGINAL CORPS 

The Sikh Pioneers mobilised two battalions forth¬ 
with, the 34th as part of the war formation of the 3rd 
Lahore DiVision, and went to France. The 23rd found 
themselves sailing in the same direction, but disem¬ 
barked at Aden to take part in the unfortunate incidents 
of Lahej, and in due course to proceed to Egypt to 
share in the defence of Egypt and the Suez Canal 
after the British withdrawal from the Dardanelles. 
Thence it proceeded to Palestine, and worked for two 
years on road and rail. 

The 34th, early in ’16, accompanied the Lahore 
Division to Mesopotamia from France and in April 
’18, found itself going west again to join Lord Allenby 
in Palestine and make his railways, under that remark¬ 
able dispensation of the sea which allowed the British 
Empire to fling wide its troops from one theatre to 
another, to fight in summer in the West and in winter 
in the East, and ring the alternate changes. Finally we 
see the 34th far flung on the Beyrout-Damascus road. 

The 32nd, however, were not to be hurried to any 
of the various fronts and they were condemned to eat 
their hearts out for three years in the watch on the 
North-West Frontier, lying in their cantonments at 
Sialkot. In the hot weather of ’16 a wing under Major 
Mitchell was sent for a while to work at roads on the 
Derajat border at Tank and Spinkai Each at the very 
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worst time of the Derajat hot weather, returning after 
some time to Sialkot. By the early summer of 1917, 
a change had come over the Mesopotamia dream. 
General Maude was triumphant in Bagdad, and 
pushing his way North to Mosul as opportunity offered, 
and on the 8th of April, 1917, the 32nd too left Sialkot 
en route for the Tigris. There it remained till 1921, 
after taking part with the 34th in the preparations for 
the advance to Mosul, and remaining for the un¬ 
necessary Mbdcle of the Arab Rebellion of 1920-1931. 

Later on in the War, 2nd and 3rd battalions were 
raised for each of the three regiments, so that no less 
than nine battalions of Mazhbis and Ramdasias were 
serving the Empire at the Armistice. In Palestine 
two were raised practically from the Mazhbis, the 
2/23rd and 155th Pioneers, who both began and ended 
their regimental existence in a war area. 


THE r/34TH IN FRANCE 

Although the gener^ story follows the important 


but less spectacular lines indicated, there are remarkable 
differences in opportunity which brought the i/34th 
the rare and supreme honour of being a Royal 
Battalion. It is to be remembered in this connection 
that no unit of the Indian Army had ever been a Royal 
Corps before the World War, however the Crown and 
the princes and princesses of the Royal House may have 
been connected with units and become their Colonels. 
This distinction of ‘Royal’ is unique, given to but a 
few units as a supreme recognition, and mirabile dicta 
in the eyes of haughty Hindustan, to the corps of 
outcasts, of a race whose hand had been against every 
man and who had by the devotion of British officers 
and the race’s response thereto, become a new people 
and a renowned military caste. This rebirth of a people 
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will it is hoped remain when the Pioneer regiments 
that enduced it have long been forgotten. 

The 34th were among the first of the corps of the 
Indian Army to receive the magic telegram that set the 
lines agog. Three days after the fateful order to mobilise 
flashed through England, viz., on the 8th of August, it 
came to the 34th at the great cantonment of Ambala,* 
Nine days later the corps sailed from Bombay under 
Major Kelly, in the s.s. Nurani, making a total of 9 
B.C.’s, 19 I.O.’s and 806 rank and file with 57 foil iwers 
and the regimental first-line animals. Breaking voyage 
at Suez, the corps went aboard the Nurani again six 
days later at Alexandria having stretched its legs well, 
and arrived at Marseilles on the 26th of September. 

Let us here pause a minute to capture the most 
historic scene that that ancient Phoenician port—nay 
the whole world-had ever seen, and let us also recall 
the concomitant circumstances. War had now been 
raging for six weeks, and both British and French 
had almost been overwhelmed by the first spawning 
flood of Germans. Hearts were more than anxious 
and the deep black dresses among the watching women 
in France showed already how heavy had been the hand 
of death on the national hearth and home. 

Then suddenly in the south-east to the watchers 
in the port, appeared that most astounding sight of a 
great forest of masts and smoking stacks on the horizon. 
Countless transports convoyed by battleships blurred 
and masked the whole eastern sky; the troops of India 
were approaching. The people of Marseilles—nay of 
France—^went mad with excitement, the French Press 
produced astounding stories of the prowess of the 

♦The Officers accompanying the i/34th to France weret Lieut.-Colonel 
Lye (joined from leave, In Egypt); Major Kelly; Major Gibb; Captain Wilson; 
Captain Masters; Captain Paterson; Captain H. Barnes, M.O.; Captain 
P Bailey; Captain J. F. Mackair; Lieut. Hickman; Lieut. Armstrong; Lieut. 
Brown; Lieut. D. G. Ponsonby; Lieut. A. Donaldson; Captain Vaugha.n 
Sawyer (retired), Interpreter; French Interpreter Rodenfuser, 
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jtidian races-—those unfortunate Easterns to be thrown 
to the terrible unknown horrors of a western war and a 
western winter that they knew nothing of ! Bravely and 
gaily the Indian soldiers swung out from the docks to 
their camp at Borely three miles away, half the women 
in the town assisting, at times embarrassingly. And 
since the Pioneers are the handmaids of encampments 
they were first on the scene with plenty to do. 

The 34th were hurried up to the camp at Orleans that 
for the Lahore division being at Les Cercottes. Here 
the Indian troops entered on some trouble. The broken 
British corps that had re-equipped after the first great 
battles and the retreat had re-formed in the neighbour¬ 
hood, but that was over and they and the French had 
swept on from the Marne to the Aisne. The tragedy now 
was that the rain of early September, which was a wet 
month, had made camping grounds terrible scenes of mire. 

The corps from India had by arrangement little 
beyond their first line equipment animals. The trans¬ 
port of India other than the mule cart corps, was not 
that which could be usefully employed in France. 
The War Office had spent immense sums in equipping 
for them the finest transport trains that ever backed 
an army. The trains marched out of Deptford where 
they were organised with general service army waggons 
each drawn by a pair of the dray-horses that work 
in London, driven, of course, from the box, and to each 
organised divisional train was sent a reserve Horse 
Park. But the equipping of such unforeseen occasions 
as three divisions from India had stunned all existing 
resources. The rank and file which the transport 
officers from India found to their hand were, of course, 
for the most part new enlistments. Nevertheless the 
major portion of the array other than the original six 
divisions of the Expeditionary Force was in no better 
case. But the tragedy was this. Owing to the rain 



and the cold nights and the fact that the great horses 
were used to hot stables a terrible epidemic of ‘pink-eye ’ 
which is horse influenza, swept these costly trains, and 
this added greatly to the first trials of the Indian 
contingent, who had to take over Civilian ‘ turn-outs ’ 
for a while. Far greater trials, however, than this were 
before them. The enheartened French and the re-formed 
British had now driven the Germans to the Aisne. 
The historic transfer of the British from their position 
in the middle of the French line towards the coast 
between the 3rd and the 19th of October was in 
progress. The three British corps were -moving round 
the rear by road and rail and forming up in succession. 
A curious game of feeling for flanks was in progress. 
The British move was first meant to outflank the 
German line, and to do this Smith-Dorrien’s and 
Pulteney’s Corps were coming up driving the hostile 
cavalry and jaeger battalions before them. Smith- 
Dorrien had brought his left shoulders on more than 
a right-angled wheel, Pulteney touching on his left 
but facing more to the East. The German line was 
stiffening and hardening as it was driven back and the 
British after fierce and terrible fighting, and losses that 
had torn the guts out of the old army more than ever 
the earlier battles, had come to the place called ‘stop.’ 

The Indian Corps was hurrying up from Marseilles 
all the while with enthusiasm in their hearts. The 
34tb ‘First in Gaul’ was busy on the camp round 
Orleans, where the units were to be put on a European 
footing, and then come into battle in all their might 
as an organised corps and by organised divisions. 

THE TERRIBLE BAPT§ME DE FEU 

It was not till the 17th of October that the 34th 
left Les Cercottes for billets at Blendercque. On the 
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19th they marched for the line with the Lahore Division 
of the Indian Corps which had now arrived first. 
Smith-Dorrien’s Corps needed relief after its dogged 
advance, and the Indian Corps was to relieve it. The 
Lahore Division moved to Wallon Capell and the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. But the 2nd Corps strung out beyond 
its strength, mixed up with the French, chiefly Chasseurs 
Alpinis, could not wait for formal relief. The line 
must be held at any cost and the leading Indian troops 
were flung in by units and even companies often without 
even the help of their own staff, as sand-bags and sods 
are thrown into a breached embankment. It was not 
the opening in due and ancient form that Eastern 
troops would have had, but needs must when the devil 
drives; and the devil of overwhelming German counter¬ 
attacks was hard to bind and to hold. 

As the Germans had succeeded in extending their 
right and bringing up more fresh troops, the turning 
movement had become a frontal attack, and by the 
day that the Lahore Division was moving up that 
attack had ceased to make new ground. 

The units of the Ferozepore Brigade were the first 
to be thrown into the inferno, the Connaught Rangers 
and the 57th Rifles (F.F.) being hurried up to join 
the I St and 2nd Cavalry Brigades respectively, the 
129th Baluchis hurrying up a little later. The situation 
was desperate and these units were at once fiercely 
engaged, distinguished themselves greatly, and lost very 
heavily. The story of their attack intermingled with 
the cavalry, and their holding of the feeble and flooded 
trenches against German attacks, is an epic in itself. 

The Jullunder Brigade was destined to have an 
equally severe trial in helping and relieving the French 
cavalry, who held a portion of the line between Allenby’s 
Cavalry Corps and Smith-Dorrien’s. The 15th Sikhs 
and the 59th Rifles were flung into the line among 
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Chasseur Alpinis. The 34th Pioneers were at 
Bailleul on the 22nd, and went into billets at Estaires 
on the 23rd and set about W’^orks, only to be huriied 
into the line also. A company under Captain Bailey 
took over an advanced post from the French and linke 
up the 59th with the 19th British Brigade. It was 
attacked within an hour of relieving the French, Captain 
Bailey and Lieut. Browne being wounded, the former 
severely. Subedars Sher Singh and Natha Singh took 
over command and held the post very resolutely till 
the evening of the 26th, when Major Gib arrived. Sher 
Singh received the Indian Order of Merit (2nd class). 

From the 26th to the 29th the whole battalion was 
in the first and second line trenches, under constant 
shelling and continuous sniping. No. 4 Company 
in an advanced post could hardly be fed at all and was 
attacked daily, and indeed constant attacks fell on all 
the units of the Jullunder Brigade, as on those of the 
Ferozepore Brigade with the cavalry. The 28th and 29th 
were such days of mud and rain that the rifles could 
hardly be fired. On the night of the 28th a German 
attack was beaten off with twenty-five casualties to 
the Pioneers. The next night again the Germans 
renewed their attacks and in front of a piquet where 
the 34th front joined that of the Welsh Fusiliers. 
But one German reached the parapet, there to die. 
The battalion which was now holding a front of 600 
yards lost one officer and twelve other ranks. Captain 
Vaughan Sawyer, the regimental interpreter was killed 
during the attack by a sniping shot. A special message 
from Sir John French to this brigade was a welcome 
stimulant during this period, which lasted from the 
24th of October to the ist of November, the casualty 
list was very severe and marked a terrible bapteme 
de feu,” those in the Ferozepore Brigade being as severe 
as those of the Jullunder Brigade, the 57 ^^ losing 
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ivTO British officers killed, three wounded, and one 
missing with 192 other ranks killed or wounded and 
ninety-eight missing. The 129th Baluchis had three 
British officers killed, three wounded, three Indian 
officers killed, two wounded, with 164 other ranks killed 
and wounded and sixty-four missing. 

In the Jullunder Brigade, the 15th Sikhs suffered 
most, three British and three Indian officers wounded, 
eleven other ranks killed, 240 wounded and twelve 


missing. 

The 34th Pioneers lost one British officer killed 
and three British and two Indian officers wounded, 
fifteen other ranks killed and 189 wounded. 


THE INDIAN CORPS IN THE LINE 


While the two leading brigades of the Lahore Division 
were being torn to pieces in the endeavour to stem the 
flood in the thinned line, the Meerut Division was 
hurrying up, and by the 29th of October was up behind 
the line and immediately needed as a whole to take 
over the portion of it held by Smith-Dorrien’s battered 
corps. The total length to be held was some ten miles 
facing east, and running from a point some 3,000 
yards south of Givenchies to Rouges Blanc just north 
of Fromelles and east of Laventie. 

The front into which the corps was hurried was, 
especially in winter, of a most uninviting type, being 
the flat muddy centre of a sugar-beet area, which under 
rain became quite impassable and in which trenches 
became but a sea of mud and misery. The arrival 
of the corps was signalled by a German attack which 
fell most heavily on the 2/8th Gurkhas who had found 
themselves in trenches built for far taller men. Under 
very heavy shell-fire and under conditions in which 
communications even of the primitive form then 





evolved were non-existent, this unfortunate battalion 
fighting and counter-attacking with despairing courage, 
lost five British and two Gurkha officers killed, and 
thirty-seven other ranks killed, and three British 
officers and one Gurkha officer with sixty-one other 
ranks wounded and a British and Gurkha officer with 
log other ranks missing, which in this case meant 
killed and buried in the mud by shell fire. Thus out 
of fourteen British officers eight were casualties, six 
being dead, in a short space of time; a loss enough 
to leave any Indian corps helpless. We have seen that 
the 34th were thrown into the firing line as infantry 
in the first agony of the saving of the line, but it was 
now possible to follow a more economic policy; the 
work of all kinds to be done behind tlie line was pro¬ 
digious, and we shall now see that this corps, moving 
from time to time to different billets, worked day and 
night at chores that were to make life more endurable 
and activities more effective for fighting troops. 

Up and down the line till the end of the first week 
in November the mud struggle continued, and then 
the line grew quieter. While it was so, came that most 
pathetic and stirring incident, the visit of Earl Roberts 
to the Indian Corps and his address and heart-talk 
to representatives of every corps close behind the 
line, on the 12th of November, amid all the old scenes 
of chivalrous and enthusiastic devotion which so 
characterises the loyalty of the martial races of India. 
Of the 34th Pioneers the Subedar-major Jowar 
Singh, one Havildar and one Sepoy were presented to 
the Field-Marshal. As all the world should remember, 
as the veteran Field-Marshal went round in the cold 
and rain he caught the chill from which he died, just 
as later, in the cause of his country that other great 
figure, Lord Kitchener, was to meet his even more 
dramatic and unaccountable fate. 
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■^^^hree days after the veteran had passed and all 
the great spirits in Valhalla shouted, the Indian Corps 
turned back to its death in the mud, and the high 
explosive. They had not long to wait, for a heavy 
attack fell on the two Garhwali battalions, and such 
attacks continued during all November. But despite 
cold and trench-feet, despite mud, frost, and rain, 
the health of the Indian troops was phenomenally 
good, in defiance of fears to the contrary and the anti¬ 
thesis of conditions in which they found themselves. 
This is attributable to the fine rations, far in excess 
of their normal habit, sugar and the like. Never had 
the Indian soldier been so well fed. 

By November the Indian Corps with a total of but 
14,000 added to the sabres of the Secimderabad Cavalry 
Brigade had been holding a line close on 10,000 yards, 
that had previously seemed heavy for 32,000, the 
Sir hind Brigade of the Lahore Division being still 
in Egypt. Nor is it to be imagined that in November 
this portion of the line became one of quiescence, 
as the story of Festubert will show. 

THE 34TH AT FESTUBERT 

On the 16th of November the Lahore Division 
moved into billets in the area La Couture, Zelobes, 
Le Cassan, and the 34th was at once put to work on 
roads and general improvements varied by work on 
gun emplacements at Neuve Chapelle. On the 22nd 
the Division again moved up to relieve the Meerut 
Division and the 34th went into the line also. On 
the morning of the 23rd only part of the reliefs had 
been carried out and the right section of our line was 
held by units of both divisions. From left to right 
the Lahore division units were in the trenches in the 
following order, 129th Baluchis, 57th Rifles, one 
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company Connaught Rangers, 34th Pioneers, 9th 
Bhopals. On their right, however, were still the 58th 
and part of the Black Watch. 

During the night of the 23rd of November the enemy 
had sapped up to within five yards of the 34th, and at 
dawn attacked with a shower of bombs and hand 
grenades, especially where a company of the 34th 
joined the Connaught Rangers. The bombs fell fast 
and furious near the 34th machine gun, and many men 
fell. Subedar Natha Singh at once took charge thereof 
and kept in action for some time against the enemy 
who had broken in. At last the only survivor of the 
gun crew, Havildar Nikka Singh, carried it out alone 
under a heavy fire; both received the Order of Merit, 
and class. Captain MacKain who commanded the 
next company had already been wounded by a bomb, 
but as the Germans broke in got his men behind a 
traverse and fought athwart it, till he was mortally 
wounded in the head and carried into safety by Sepoy 
Ishar Singh, who received the Indian D.C.M. for his 
devotion. Lance-Naik Tota Singh was killed by his side.* 

The 34th was overwhelmed by the rush of Germans 
who bombed them out of each traverse, making, however, 
under Captain C. Crookshank, a very gallant but 
unsuccessful counter-attack. During the onslaught 
the regimental aid post came under a devastating 
shell fire; Sub-Assistant Surgeon Harnam Singh 
and Pala Singh, the hospital havildar, between them 
removed all the wounded on stretchers and both received 
the Order of Merit for their devotion. 

A large counter-attack was now organised by portions 
of the 34th, the 6th Jats, and the 9th Bhopals, but 
heavy machine-gun fire brought this to a standstill. 
On the right where units of the Meerut Division still 

♦ He received a posthumous Order of Merit and his widow draws the 
pension. 
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held the line, things were as bad, when Brigadier- 
General Egerton came up to take command at the 
centre of the line. The whole of the 34th and Bhopal 
trenches with those of the company of the Connaughts 
were entirely lost. 

About 1.30 uncompromising orders from Sir James 
Willocks enjoined the recovery of the lost ground at 
all hazards, and General Egerton after obtaining all 
possible artillery support took forward the remnants 
of the 34th and 6th Jats with the 2/8th Gurkhas and 
the Connaught Rangers, other units joining in. The 
ground being covered in snow added considerably 
to the difficulties of this counter-attack, which though 
launched at dusk, remained visible on the white ground. 

We need not follow the details here. All through 
the night the units of both Indian Divisions fought 
with bomb and bayonet; when the dawn came and 
some stock could be taken it was found that the original 
trenches had been practically recovered. It had been 
an eerie desperate business in which the only title- 
deed of death was an un-British or an un-Indian 
reply to “Kon Ho,” and “Who the Hell are you?” 
Losses were, of course, heavy, the 6th Jats losing close 
on 200, and losses among both British and Indian 
officers being more than cruel. For instance, the 58th 
lost three killed, and two wounded (officers). The 
losses of the 34th were even heavier. Lieut.-Colonel 
G. H. F. Kelly commanding, whose promotion had 
only been notified the night before, and Captain 
MacKain killed, Major Cullen, Captain Crookshank 
and Lieut. Armstrong wounded, Captain G. E. H. 
Wilson and Captain A. Masters (killed,) and Lieut. 
Macpherson missing, making eight in all, bearing 
eloquent testimony to the struggles that they had led. 
Among the killed were Subedars Natha Singh I, Ram 
Singh and Sunder Singh, with Subedar Sant Singh 
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Jemadars Pala Singh and Mit Singh wounded; 
of the silver and copper,—as the banker’s message 
ran after the last battle at Panipat—i6i were killed 
and missing and 105 wounded. 

On the night of the 24/25^, the 34th returned to 
their billets and the Mazhbis stood to their roll-call 
at ten Indian Officers, and 318 rank and file, with but 
two British officers remaining; “and they shall be 
mine, said the Lord of Hosts in that day when I make 
up my jewels,” as the Prophet Malachi records of 
those that do their duty without fear. 

The billets were no haven, for they were heavily 
shelled, while for several days work on trenches and 
burial of the dead summoned them from their rest. 

A surprise visit by the King raised the survivors in 
the Indian Corps to a height of great enthusiasm as His 
Majesty chatted with those who were in billets. Early in 
September the Sirhind Brigade rejoined the Division, a 
joyful accession of troops with officers who knew them. 
On the 8th of December came Captains A. Beckham and 
N. Taylor of the 32nd Pioneers with a draft of three 
Indian officers and 194 other ranks,”' which while nothing 
like large enough did restore the ranks to some degree, t 

On the 12th the battalion was moved to Lesquenoy, 
but continued work on the Festubert position, moving 
on the 16th to support an attack by the 58th French 
Division near Guinchy, but was not engaged. 

On the 19th of December the battalion was detailed 
to accompany the Sirhind and Ferozepore Divisions 

♦ It is not out of place to record here that owing to the inefficiency of the 
Indian Army Reserve system, very many of the Reservists were unfit for 
service, and the maintenance of the units of the Indian Expeditionary forces 
at War establishment was a great difficulty. To those behind the scenes in 
this matter, it may be recorded here that the Indian Army regimental officer 
was but hoist with his own petard, for, resenting the Reserve System he had 
often transferred his less useful men thereto. 

f During November several officers had joined; Captain G. A. Clark and 
W. H. Bailey, lath Pioneers; B. Turnbull, 33rd ; A. W. P, Cruikshank 32nd; 
(Bailey and Turnbull were transferred in a few days to the 107th Pioneers) 
Captain C. Hunt, and Captain Lyon of the Deoli Regiment. 
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in an attack on the trenches to their front and connect 
up our trenches with those carried. Captain Hun^ 
at first recorded as missing, was found to be killed and 
fourteen other ranks were killed or wounded.* 

The battalion was now several days in billets, and 
on the 23rd marched on Le Reveillon with the Jullunder 
Brigade, and remained in billets there till December 
31st when it marched to Haut Rieux. _ 

January and February were quiet months for the 


* The following letter from Captain Beacham with the 34th, dated 23-12-14 

oives a vivid account of the happenings. . . ^ r j 

^ “There has been the h- 1 of a battle round here the last few dap, the 

Germanr being fed up I suppose at not being able to penetrate the lines at 
S tried lower down and on the night of the 19-20 came down on 

us^in swarms, and took a long line of our trenches, we have got them all back 
now and a few extra, but there has been a very heavy casualty list on both 
Sdls We have been held in reserve as they have realised we are invaluable 
as Pioneers and cannot spare us to be wiped out again, so we have not been 
in the firing line during the battle, but we have been working hard eveiy 
dav and on night of 19-20 I was working in a sap head taken from the Gomans 
from I pm till 4 a.m.; the work consists of loophohng and strengthening 
anTimkkig platforms fo^ bomb mortars. I also had another cornpany working 
about 600 v^ds away at a sap to try and extricate a company of another 

the German trenches and could not get back. We 
cot them out all right; the men of both parties worked awfully well under 
very heavy fire. I thought something was going to happen to us, 
hour there was a tremendous fusillade on both sides, and it appears that about 
antat after we left the Germans made a tremendous attack just where we 
had been working and rolled back the regiments there, so perh^s I was lucky 
m have g^e ofi wh^^ I did otherwise I might be nearly m Berlin, or else- 

sappers have to do requires tmmendoT^ pluck, 
as it means constantly exposing oneself to get 

is very dangerous. The men were very tucked up at first as they were out 
L noorto 6 a.m^^ at ii a.m. we had to fall in again and await orders 
which we have now been doing the last forty-eight hours. Mastan 

“Jem Kharak Singh has got a mention for doing good work, and ^^tan 
Singh, E Co. will probably get something as he volunteered to go ^ut aii^ 
search for Hunt, when the latter was wounded. Mastan was wooded m 
two places. Hunt had a very hairy job making a sap m 
Hs company had to clear as the fire was too heavy; it is 

to do these things 100 feet away from the enemy. Hunt, think mu^ ^ 
wounded and a prisoner as he crawled into the trench w , j! .. J 
but which the Germans retook. The men want practice 
working at night without exposing themselves—imaginmg the enemy 
feet to 120 feet away-and also at quickly making a 

under which to dig in safety, as we often have to make conaniumcation trenches 

“ “ W?Lvelad morTcasualties the last week. When tliese 8° 

shelling is terrific, the Germans have brought 

“ A. Beacham/* 
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Indian Corps and for the northern portion of the 
Allied Line, French activity in Champagne absorbing 
most of the energies on both sides. This gave the Indians 
some chance to weather the worst months in billets. 
The 34th were now employed on every sort of useful 
chore beliind the line, with also a certain amount 
of rest and pulling together, but roads, culverts, 
washing places, hot baths, duckboards and the like 
prevented them from wasting any time 1 

During January came the always stimulating news 
of awards of Flonours, this time for Festubert, the 34th 
receiving three Orders of Merit and six D.C.M.’s 
while in February came news of the award of the 
Military Cross to Subedar Sant Singh, and three 
more Orders of Merit (ist class). 

On the 1st of March Lieut. Taylor and 60 Pioneers 
went off to form a new type of unit, No. I Indian Mining 
Company, and soon began preparations that were to 
bear fruit at the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, a day of 
peculiar glory to the Indian Corps. 


NEUVE CHAPELLE 

By March Sir John French, as he records in his 
despatches, realised that for many reasons, to support 
the Russian offensive on the ' Eastern Front, to 
give some relief to the French, to stimulate French 
opinion in the efficiency of our support and above all 
to encourage the offensive spirit which the. horrors 
of the winter mud and inactivity, must of Tiecessity 
have damped, decided to make an attack. On the front 
of the Indian trenches the line was a salient, a right- 
angled one, that of Neuve Chapelle. It was highly desir¬ 
able to at least straighten this out, and if possible to gain 
the high ground, that lay as it were on the hypotenuse, 
a few thousand yards behind it. 
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52 ^This was to be done by the Indian and the IVth 
Corps, the 8th British and the Meerut Divisions 
attacking on each face of the salient respectively, 
and the Lahore Division to support the Meerut Division. 

Methods of attack had been keenly studied, especially 
in the light of the French attacks in Champagne, and 
artillery was massed for a bigger and more intense 
bombardment than was ever yet dreamed of, even if 
in the present state of the development of British 
ammunition manufacture, it was to clean the bank 
of shells right out. 

On the night of the 9th of March troops were in 
position, in fine weather with, snow ever5rwhere. At 
7.30 a.m. the artillery bombardment was to commence. 
Unforttmately at 7 a.m. an enemy plane came sailing 
over low down, like a duck on a lagoon at dawn, and 
spotted the trenches full to overflowing with men. Not 
only was the alarm given which did not much matter, 
for the bombardment would soon do that, but it pro¬ 
duced a heavy shelling which inflicted several casualties. 

However, the guns crashed out at 7.30 as arranged 
with a devastating effect, that was as new to the Germans 
as to ourselves. Dazed and destroyed, at 8.5 the enemy 
could put up little opposition to the astounding rush 
forward that followed. The Meerut Division was 
signally successful at the first start and not to be denied 
as the resistance hardened, bombing and bayoneting 
the surprised yet stubborn defenders. By 11.30 the 
Indian Division had secured Neuve Chapelle and was 
holding the eastern line of the little town in front of 
the Layes River in readiness for the Second Phase, 
the attack on the Bois de Biez. 

The 8th Division in their attack on the other face 
of the salient had not been so successful, and had 
experienced heavy losses, but eventually won through. 
Something, however, had gone wrong in the plans for 
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the attack on the Bois. During the morning’s fighting 
the 34th followed close behind, making roads through 
captured trenches, always under fire, always ready to 
lend a hand when there were difficulties. 

The Second Phase was put off till 5.30,* Brigadier- 
General Jacob’s Brigade (Dehra Dun) coming up from 
support into the attacking line; all the three brigades 
were now in the front line and theUttack steadily 
crossed the Layes which was dead ground and to which 
eight portable bridges were brought, and advanced 
under heavy fire, taking several prisoners, to the edge 
of the Bois de Biez. Again had the 8th Division found 
the strong points in its front beyond its power to capture, 
and the Meerut Division again was disappointed in 
the expected support; General Jacob now decided that 
he could not hold the line he had reached and ordered 
a retirement across the Layes, which was effected in 
good order. 

A fresh attack from that river was ordered for 7 a.m. 
on the iith by the Meerut Division, the Jullunder 
Brigade in support. Again the support of the 8th 
Division could not be obtained. It was heavily involved 
further back and the attack was now put back till 2.15 
p.m. Again the 8th Division attack which was to have 
come on at the same time, was not made and the day 
hung on in indeterminate fashion, the troops losing 
from shell fire. 

The attack was perforce again postponed, the Dehra 
Dun brigade which had lost heavily, being relieved 
by the Jullunder Brigade, but together with the Jullunder 
Brigade was to attack at n a.m. on the 12th, after heavy 
bombardment. The hour of attack was later postponed 
to I p.m. to suit the 8th Division. But the Germans 
were not to wait for this, for at 5.45 they began to pour 

* Sir John French in his despatches criticises the errors in the execution 
of the Fourth Corps orders. 
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'from their trenches in dense clouds in the grey morning 
mist. It was not till they were within a hundred yards 
of our line that fire was opened on them. Our fire 
ceased at day-light, and where there were great grey 
masses like the swelling waves of the sea, there were 
now long lines and heaps of dead and wounded, and 
the air was rent with shrieks, groans and curses. At 
9 a.m. after their often insensate wont, they flogged 
their stolid masses on again, with but the same horrid 
slaughter and failure. During the morning many 
white flags were put up in defiance of officers, and here 
and there surrenders took place. In any case there 
seemed some possibility of storming the Bois, though 
an intense fire from the German artillery was falling 
on every part of the line and supports. At i p.m. 
the attacks from the Indian and IVth Corps fronts 
commenced; the most desperate attempts were made, 
casualties were very heavy, officers’ casualties especially 
so, and yet no great progress was possible. At 5.30 
another effort was made but was swept away, so intense 
was the German fire. 

A third attack was being arranged by the Lahore 
Division for 10.45 p.m. in view of the peremptory 
orders from Army Headquarters to keep up the pressure, 
but this Sir James Willocks finally vetoed as not being 
feasible at night on so large a scale. Shortly after 
10 p.m. came orders from Sir Douglas Haig to suspend 
all further operations and consolidate the position 
gained; and thus late on the 12th ended the three 
days’ battle of Neuve Chapelle. It had been a dearly- 
bought victory^ 12,811 casualties with 190 officers 
and 2,337 other ranks dead, of which the Indian Corps 
had ove’r 4,000. 

Was it worth while? We gained a thousand yards 
in'depth on a front of four miles. We accounted for 
at least.18,000 German casualties, W ‘put the wind up’ 
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into the German lines, and the troops after the un¬ 
utterable weariness of the winter fought like Hons and 
got their spirits up. What the accountant has recorded 
in the big book of days no man can know. One serious 
eifect was that it inaugurated the era of masonry 
dug-outs and strong points, that had some chance 
of standing up to a heavy bombardment. Had not the 
Germans learnt that, our later large scale attack might 
have gone further. 

The work of the 34th during this strenuous battle 
involved but some nine casualties, among the men, 
and a similar number among the equipment mules. 
On the night of the i3/i4th a Pioneer working-party 
in a forward sap, was suddenly rushed by the Germans, 
who were in their turn charged by the right half¬ 
company led by Captain Hutchinson and Subedar Natha 
Singh, three Pioneers being killed and nine wounded. 

On the 25th the battalion got away to rest billets 
at Le Petit Pacant for a week. Captains Clark and 
Turner were ordered away to other corps. 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF YPRES 

Not long was the Indian Corps to rest from its 
labours. Its front was very shortly extended both 
right and left to relieve corps needed elsewhere. On 
the 28th of March, the Corps hopelessly thinned by 
its casualties beyond the ability of drafts of officers 
and men to make good, was re-organised with a 
Territorial British battalion to each brigade. Till 
the end of the third week in April the lull continued; 
then suddenly on the 24th, the Lahore Division was 
summoned to march towards the Ypres Salient. A 
few days before, the Commander-in-Chief had paraded 
the divisions of the Corps to bestow his praise and 
thanks especially for their efforts at Neuve Chapelle. 



■General Sir Hhreert Fothergill Cooke, K.C.B., K.B.E. 
C.S.I., D.S.O, 
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On the 2nd of April Lieut.-Colonel H. F. Cooke 
joined and took command of the 34^^^' The battalion, 
happy in the command of an officer who knew them so 
well, marched off in the mud with the Division to the 
new ordeal. 

The Second Battle of Ypres was different from the 
First in many ways. In the former half a million 
Germans were ti7ing to drive through Allies who never 
exceeded J 50,000. The Second Battle commenced 
with no great concentrations, and was probably enduced 
by the British seizure of the small artificial i~ailway 
debris mound known as “Hill 60,’’ which had taken 
place on the 17th of April. The actual battle began 
on the 22nd, with the new and terrible phenomenon 
of clouds of gas rolling forth from the German Imes 
to the asphyxiating of a French Colonial Division, 
which not unnaturally abandoned everything. This 
left a wide gap through which the Germans poured, 
bayoneting the writhing victims of the latest gift to 
humanity.* 

The story, with the gallantry of the Canadians whose 
flank was bared and on whom the gas also fell, need not 
be told here, for it is a household tale, but the confusion 
that the French collapse produced, and the intermingling 
of bits and pieces that resulted, can well be imagined. 
It was to help retrieve this disaster that the Lahore 
Division was so hurriedly marching. The head of 
the Division arrived at the Hutments near Ouderdom 
a few miles from Ypres, on the 25th, and orders were 
received from Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien for an attack 
on the German acquisitions next morning. That 
attack which was in many ways successful—often into 


* The author was at the War Office at the time and well remembers the 
hurried call to the women of I.*ondon to help manufacture such temporary 
and probably almost useless gas pads as scientific advice could suggest on 
the spur of the moment; while science and manufacture settled down to a 
better solution of the problem. 
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the teeth of fresh gas with no better protection than a 
wet puggaree-end, lasted all the day and night of the 
26th. Losses were terrible, the 40th Pathans who had 
just joined lost their C.O. and two other British officers 
killed and five wounded, and 300 rank and file. The 
Division went into action 15,988 and lost just under 
4,000. On the 3rd of May under the encomiums of 
all the commanders under whom that hectic week 
had been passed, the remnant tjf the Division marched 
back to the Neuve Chapelle front. Two days later, 
such was the spirit of the units, they were able to 
relieve the Meerut Division in the Line. 

The share of the 34th in this historic battle not 
sensational, but the companies had been distrififis^d 
one to each brigade with No. 3 in reserve. 
marching through Ypres itself there were very few%* 
casualties, and then the companies found themselves 
hard at work with their brigades, improving com¬ 
munications ; when the advance was made later, 
consolidating, and when the fronts were lost, making 
new defences—long hard days with death more than 
adventure. During the 26th Captain A. T. Beckenham 
was killed, and Captain F". M. Bailey wounded, 
twenty-one other ranks wounded and seven missing. 

On the 27th, three companies remained under cover 
most of the day, but at night No. 2 Company con¬ 
structed a fine trench for the 15th Sikhs, and at 
8 p.m. two companies went forward to the Ferozepore 
Brigade to consolidate their front line. It cost an 
officer of honoured Pioneer name. Captain A. H. P. 
Crookshank, mortally wounded, and 19 other ranks. 
The next night was spent working for the 15th Sikhs 
and connecting their flank trenches with those of the 
Canadians, losing two other ranks in doing so. 

The next day Nos. 2 and 3 Companies were shelled 
out of their dug-outs, and had to make fresh ones to 
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fflank, two other ranks being killed, Jemadar Mangal 
Singh, Assistant-Surgeon Harnam Singh, and seven 
other ranks wounded and five missing. On the 30th 
the battalion stood by in its dug-outs. Next day it 
marched back to the Ouderdom Hutments and worked 
from there, having one man killed and thrpe wounded 

by shell fire. .^. . . 11 

On the 4th it marched with the Division to its old 

quarters at Les Huits Maisons and actually enjoyed 
two days’ rest. On the 29th of April Captain E. R. 
Wyatt of the 12th Pioneers joined and on the 4th of 
May Lieut. H. R. Lawrence. 


THE BATTLE OF FESTUBERT 
(MAY 9 TH TO MAY 22ND, 1915) 

Plans had already been made for another attack by 
the Allies when the gas attack at Ypres had turned all 
eyes to that quarter. As soon as that peril was over, 
the attack stayed and the gap staunched, British Head- 
quarters turned their attention once more to assistirig 
the French in attacks which aimed at giving some relief 
to Russia on the Eastern Front. During May the French 
attacked at Lens, Sir Douglas Haig being entrusted with 
ah attack on the Neuve Chapelle portion of the front, 
by the ist and the Indian Corps. This attack while 
aiming at supporting the French had the definite 
objective also of securing the Auber Ridge from which 
so much of the German line in that portion of the front 
could be menaced. The instructions indeed had been 
issued before the Ypres attack, and all was ready, when 
the Lahore Division was suddenly called to Ypres. 
On the 2nd of May the Indian Corps was strength¬ 
ened by the addition of the Highland Division T. F., 
commanded by Major-General Bannatyne Allason, 
to whom the Indian troops were very familiar, and next 
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the Lahore Division had returned. Various delays 
due to French change of plans and bad weather deferred 
the attack till the 9th of May. So far as the Indian 
Corps was concerned the attack was to be commenced 
by the Dehra Dun Brigade on their old objective of 
the Bois de Biez. The attack, however, broke down under 
machine-gun fire, the artillery bombardment, heavy 
though it was, was something of a disappointment, 
and losses were very heavy. On the right of the Indian 
Corps the attacks had also come to a standstill in the 
uncut wire; the Bareilly Brigade was soon thrown in and 
with as little success, and then on the night of the 9th 
the Gharwal Brigade. On the morning of the loth 
the situation was no better, and any ground gained, 
had perforce been let go again. Operation orders for 
the loth were issued and cancelled, and the shattered 
brigades re-arranged themselves. Up to midnight the 
Indian Corps had lost 2,093 of all ranks, of which all 
but 122 were in the Meerut Division. Away to the South 
the French had had some measure of success, with 
3,000 prisoners, some guns, and some trenches, over 
a front of several miles. On the nth and izth the British 
rested, and on the 13th prepared for a fresh attack 
on the 14th. 

Bad weather returning put it back a day, and after 
a prolonged bombardment, which in no way daunted 
the enemy holding the front line, an attack was made by 
the Meerut Division and the Sirhind Brigade. This 
now lasted on and off till the 21st, success being far 
beyond the reach of human endeavour and the loss of 
life terrible, despite the most enduring gallantry, and 
very heavy losses in British ofiicers. Sir John French’s 
despatch while making the best of a disappointing and 
deadly job, has very little to say that was satisfactory. 

During this period the 34th had plenty to do behind 
the attack but had little else to say to it. The heavy 
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fire and the wet had made the communicating trenches 
almost useless, and it was in digging a fresh system that 
the 34th were invaluable. An odd dropping casualty 
was all they suflfered and the work was vei'y largely 
done at night.* Most of the time the battalion was 
able to work from its billets. 


THE BATTLE OF LOOS 


June, July.t and August now wore on; on the front 
of the Indian Corps there was no very sensational 
happening, but for the 34th eternal work. The great 
wall of trenches which was now stretching from the 
Channel to the Swiss Frontier, and the impasse that was 
to last in one form or another till the German line could 
no longer stand the strain, was now fully developed. 
It will be realised how terribly gutted the Indian units 
had been, and India had no great reserves to fall back 
on. Out of all the population of India, then known as 
320 million souls, it was estimated that not more than 
35 millions, men, women and children of all ages, 
could by any stretch of imagination be considered as 
producing men with heart and soul and thews staunch 
enough to bear arms. The raising of drafts was after 
a while no easy matter, and it should be understood 
that the matter was terribly complicated for Sir 
Beauchamp Duff, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
by the fact that the Ghadr Rebellion movement fanned 
and organised from San Francisco had taken its grip 
of the Punjab in ’14 and ’15 and was running through 
the Army’s best recruiting grounds. The fact that it 
would fail to raise the countryside was not for some 
time patent. 


♦ Jemedar Radha Singh was wounded on the night of May sand, 
t Lieut. G. T. Armstrong was killed during the night of the 2nd by a 
sudden burst of machine-gun fire, while collecting material in the La Bass6e 
road. 
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So mangled had been the Indian Units, the officers 
who knew them and their staunch Indian peasant 
soldiery dead, that the brigades had already been 
stiffened with a Territorial battalion each. Now for 
a while all the Indian Units were to be collected into 
the Meerut Division, while the Lahore Division lor 
the time being became an all-British division by the 
collecting of the Territorial Battalions therein. 

June and July passed steadily in holding the line, 
in absorbing and training new drafts, and in carrying 
out the new groupings. In this way the survivors 
gradually recovered in the fine June and July that 
ensued on the wet May, and small raids kept the troops 
in heart and spirit. The Highland Division had left 
the Corps and two other British Divisions took its 
place. 

In September, one more great battle and stern 
trial was to face the Corps, and then it was destined to 
go to other and more congenial theatres. In September 
too Sir James Willocks was to leave the Corps that he 
had commanded in so many trials, and his place was 
taken by Sir Charles Anderson, a general equally 
familiar with Indian soldiers. Several of the more 
shattered Indian Corps i.e. the 15th Sikhs, the 41st 
Dogras and the 9th Bhopals were withdrawn altogether 
and their place taken by fresh corps from India. 

It can be no part of this history to tell the story of 
Loos, the first really large scale battle that the now 
rapidly increasing British Empire Army was to stage. 
Let it be said, however, that on the left from north 
of Ypres to Armentieres was our and Army under 
Plumer, then the ist Army under Haig in which was 
the reinforced Indian Corps, as far as Grenay close 
to Lens; next to it the loth French Army, stretching 
as far as Arras, and beyond again our new 3rd Army 
under Munro. 
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The object of the projected operations was as usual 
in those still hopeful days, far-reaching, viz., to cut* 
the German communications, between Lille and Soissons 
by an advance on Douai, and Valenciennes. The main 
attack was to be made by two corps of the First Army, 
the 1 st under Gough, and the IVth under Rawlinson. 
All along the line attacks were to be made to hold the 
German troops in position and to mystify them as to 
the real point of attack. The Indian Corps was to 
attack on its front about Neuve Chapelle. The hot 
summer months had been a time of intense preparation 
by the technical services. Heavy guns and high ex¬ 
plosives were available in considerable quantities. 
Spirits and hopes ran high. 

Detailed orders were issued on the 28th of September. 
The main attack of the Indian Corps was to be made by 
the Meerut Division now commanded by Jacob. On 
the 2 1 St four days’ bombardment commenced, the 
24th being a day of rain and mist. Wire was reported 
cut save in front of the Garhwal Brigade. We were 
to use gas but it went wrong as the wind changed. At 
5.30 a.m. the intense bombardment commenced, at 
6 the guns lifted, and at that hour the attack moved on. 
We need not follow it. Gallantry and devotion was 
again the key-note. The Division lost 4,000 men in 
the days of the battle, and had to abandon its gains. 
The gas blown back on our own trenches impeded 
reinforcing, and very little was gained so far as the 
local terrain went. The main point, however, the pinning 
of German reserves to their places, was more effectively 
secured by the intenseness of the attack. I'he battle 
ended with a gain of several thousand yards in depth. 
Our losses were close on 50,000, and the enemy perhaps 
as much, 3,000 prisoners were taken and eighteen 
guns. Equilibrium was slowly gained along the whole 
line about the middle of October. In a few weeks 
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the shattered Indian units were withdrawn from their 
corps. Loos had been a fierce farewell to the Western 
Front. During this intensive battle the 34th were 
as usual deeply involved in new saps, new com¬ 
munications, strengthening lines and traverses. From 
their regimental War Diary, you wwild think that they 
were merely working in their training fields of India, 
rather than digging and delving under intense artillery 
fire, and the after-sweep of thousands of bullets fired 
from the German line. On the 25th indeed machine 
guns and trench mortars produced some sixteen 
casualties, mostly wounded, Jemadar Mai Singh among 
them. 

On the 22nd of October Lieut. Eiloart, I.A.R.O., 
joined, and on the 26th 2nd Lieut. N. A. Shore and 
five other ranks were wounded at work in the forward 
area. On the 4th of November the Lahore and Meerut 
Divisions began to hand over their line to the iith 
Corps, re-mustering as an Indian formation, and slowly 
to move down to Marseilles, the Meerut Division 
leading. On the 25th of November a review was held 
by the Prince of Wales at Chateau Lillette, of repre¬ 
sentative parties from each Indian Corps, when he 
read to them a message from the King thanking them 
for their splendid services and sacrifices. A party of 
twenty-five of all ranks from the 34th were present. 

That incident closed the Western season, in which 
the battle of Loos had been the last occasion. The 
Lahore Division now was re-formed into its Indian 
units, to which, from every hospital within hail, came 
all those fit to travel. Eastwards again was a joyful 
prospect! though no man quite knew what rods in 
pickle might be waiting for them elsewhere. 




CHAPTER XVIII 


The 34TH IN THE World War 
Basra to the Recapture of Kut 

The Situation in Mesopotamia—^The Impasse on the Tigris— 
The Hanneh Failure—The Second Phase of the Relief Operations— 
The 34th Reach the Tigris Front—The Third Phase and the Fall 
of Kut—^The Long Wait on the Tigris—^The Reward of Patience 
and Hard Work—General Maude’s Dramatic Success—The 
Advance on Bagdad 

THE SITUATION IN MESOPOTAMIA 

On the 17th of December, 1915, the 34th left 
Marseilles with the Lahore Division after 13 months’ 
arduous service in France. The Indian Troops had 
served their purpose there, thrown in to fill the gap 
in France in October T4 in a land and climate far 
different from their own. They had spent over a year 
in holding the fort while Britain expanded into a nation 
in arms. They had filled the gap manfully, had been 
through an ordeal which neither they had dreamed of, 
nor authority planned for them. Now they were 
returning to theatres that were equally urgent, but 
more suited to their genre. Alas! many thousands 
of them, and hundreds of the Britons who had led them 
so resolutely, had left their bones behind. 

It was originally intended that the units of the 
Indian Army should land in Egypt, and there be re¬ 
fitted, and thence proceed to Mesopotamia as a support 
to General Townshend’s advance on Bagdad. But 


muisT/fy 
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there was serious news from the Tigris that was to 
make their arrival a matter of urgency. The steady 
advance up that river in which the 6th Division had 
defeated, times and again, the somewhat second-rate 
Turkish troops opposed to them, had at last ended in 
difficulties. In the parlance of the card-room Sir 
John Nixon, then in command, had overcalled his 
hand. He in ordering, and the War Office and India 
Office in permitting, General Townshend to march 
from Kut on Bagdad, had but asked for trouble. 
Winning his encounter battle at Ctesiphon he had run 
into new and superior troops and had had to fall back 
on Kut as best he could. 

The Lahore and Meerut Divisions were therefore 
sent straight on to the Persian Gulf and Basra which 
is the ancient Bussorah. Unfortunately the original 
decision to increase the force in Mesopotamia was not 
implemented by urgent ancillary preparation. As yet 
there had been no development of the way-side port 
of Basra. Unloading of stores for the original force 
w as with some difficulty carried on by shirt-sleeve 
methods in the undeveloped Turkish port in which 
there was not a single alongside wharf. 

To bring double the number of troops into the 
country without urgent port development w^as but to 
ask for the terrible impasse that occurred. There were 
no roads up the Tigris, which was joined on both 
banks by many creeks, and the 250 miles to Kut could 
only be spanned by the few steamers as yet existing 
on the Tigris,* and Arab boats collected in an unorgan¬ 
ised manner. Neither higher authority nor Sir John 
Nixon's Staff had any idea of the logistics of an army 

*The assembly of steamers from distant rivers was not carried out with 
competent advice but it must be remembered that all river carrying flotillas 
were a long way off. In justice to the Government of India it should be sam 
that seventeen or eighteen stern wheelers on their way from tlie Irrawadi 
were lost, probably from insufficient sheering. 
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by river and how every mile and every mouth 
increased the difficulties of the problem. Further, 
since there were neither jetties nor port craft nor port 
labour, the arrival of more steamers in Basra with 
supplies and munitions merely meant an ever-growing 
jam of steamers at anchor that could not be unloaded. 

The two Indian Divisions struggled up the Tigris 
to join the force assembling at Ali Gharbi, as best 
they could, by marching echelons, and some by steamer. 
The marching echelons, guns, transport, cavalry and 
even infantry, floundered on, the Sappers making such 
rough bridges and mud embankments, as they could. 
The kits and rations went alongside in Arab boats— 
boats required to be bringing up supplies, but locked 
up as regimental transport. 

To follow the fortunes of the Indian Divisions from 
France and the 34th Pioneers serving therewith, a 
tactical outline of the drama into which they were to 
be hurried must be given. 




THE IMPASSE ON THE TIGRIS 

It is not necessary here to enter further into the 
story of General I'ownshend’s advance on Bagdad 
already alluded to, his first victory at Ctesiphon, and 
then his pitiful overwhelming by Turkish reinforce¬ 
ments—pitiful because of the sufferings of wounded 
who could not be properly catered for. Suffice it to 
say that on the 3rd of December, 1915, his 6th Division, 
practically disintegrated for the moment, staggered 
into the river port of Kut.* The verdict of the operations 
in Mesopotamia has been thus recorded: “Thus the 
brilliant series of successes was broken. — Instead of 
a triumphant entry into Bagdad — the spectacular 

*Kut, pronounced Koot locally, in India Kol, is Kul-el-omra, the “fott 
of the Ainira.*' 
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triumph which was to be received with world-wide 
acclamation—General Townshend had temporarily 
gained a very dearly-bought tactical success and 
sustained a severe strategical defeat.”* That is probably 
what history will say, adding thereto the rider, that 
however helpful in the maintaining of peace and 
neutrality in the case of Persia and Afghanistan, and 
quiescence in India, the occupation of Bagdad might 
be, politics cannot be all powerful when the military 
resources to carry it out are inadequate. History will 
also undoubtedly say that had General Nixon’s Staff 
known anything of the maintenance of armies, they 
would have compelled their chief to negative the 
design. Bagdad lay 500 miles of winding and changeable 
river from Basra. Day steaming was slow, night travel 
then impossible, and steamers on the river few and 
small. 

With General Townshend’s Division shattered, there 
were practically no more troops, all such in the country 
being involved on the Euphrates, the Karun, or in 
guarding the 250 miles of river to Kut. 

Sir John Nixon was waiting with his headquarters 
at Kut, but was wise enough to withdraw promptly, 
hotly attacked by Arabs en route. He carried on his 
steamers as many wounded as they could embark. 
Those interested in the working of fate may with 
profit study the telegrams and decisions which negatived 
Townshend’s proposal to fall back on Ali Gharbi, 
though one cannot but feel that his tired remnants 
should forthwith have been forced across the Tigris 
by the bridge of boats. Townshend was invested in 
Kut, and he estimated that ere long six divisions would 
be round him—and it was now the business of all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s men to extricate him. 
And because there were none locally, so there came 


♦ Campaigning in Mesopotamia. Evans. 
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urriedly without the necessary re-equipping in Egypt, 
as just related, the 3rd and the 7th Indian Divisions. 

On the 12th of December General Aylmer arrived 
from India at Amara to take command of the force 
that was to gather for the Relief of Kut. It was estimated 
that by the 3rd of January the 7th Division with one 
local brigade and a cavalry brigade might be available 
at Amara. Townshend was already shouting for relief 
and saying that his food was failing. So General Aylmer 
was ordered to start on the 3rd of January with Sheikh 
Saad (a mud village) as his objective. By the 3rd Aylmer, 
who had no organised staff unit, had managed to collect 
at Ali Gharbi some miles above Amara, the troops 
referred to. By the 6th January owing to a misunder¬ 
standing, the 7th Division alone became involved in 
a difficult and unsatisfactory fight at Sheikh Saad 
at which Aylmer eventually took command. The Turks 
finally retired but Aylmer had 4,000 casualties out of 
his 18,000 effectives. The enemy were now six miles 
up river at Orah on the right bank, viz., the same side as 
Sheikh Saad. At this date General Nixon, whose health 
had quite broken down, was succeeded by Sir Percy 
Lake, Chief of the General Staff in India. 

The Turks were now at the lower extremity of a. 
terrain singularly suited for fighting a series of delaying 
actions. On the left bank the only manoeuvre area 
was, for several miles, barely two miles wide and often 
less, being bounded on the north side by the vast 
Suwaikya brackish marsh, which it was not possible 
to turn. Above this, after a small gap the Suwaida 
marsh continued the flank protection save for a dry 
gap of a mile or so. On the right bank another marsh, 
the Um al Baram, lay at a distance of some five miles. 
Above stream of Orah on the right bank a series of old 
canal banks and dry nullahs gave ample cover for a 
defensive position, while the dead level of the Tigris 
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alley gave no commanding points from which the 
Turkish position could be studied. 

Aylmer’s slowly growing force was now faced with 
a strongly posted enemy holding both banks at Orah 
and Sinn, but on the nth of January the Turks 
unaccountably came forward to the Wadi River, a 
deep narrow stream with high vertical mud banks. 
This movement, however, did, to some extent, leave 
their left flank in the air and Aylmer decided to try 
and out-manceuvre them by the accurate timing of three 
widely separated columns. The staflF available, however, 
were not competent for so complicated a manoeuvre; 
in so difficult and featureless a country, perhaps no 
staff could have done it! The movements were too 
late, the Turks escaped in the night, and the yth 
Division had 1,700 more casualties. It must here be 
pointed out that there was not, there could not be 
at this stage, on the 250 miles of unorganised com¬ 
munications, any effective machinery for replacing 
casualties and thus maintaining units as fighting 
machines. 

During this period operations were much impeded 
by three separate concomitants,—the heavy 
floods on the Tigris which demanded constant work 
on the river bunds, to protect against flooding; secondly, 
the wind which blew the marsh water from marshes 
on both banks of the river towards the camps, and 
compelled the troops to construct protective banks; 
thirdly, the cold winter rain, which turned the surface 
of the land, and the banks and bottom of trenches into 
oily, slippery surfaces. 


THE HANNEH FAILURE 

After their retirement from the Wadi, the Turks 
were back at Hanneh on the right bank where the front 


nmsrffy 
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constricted by the marsh to barely one mile. The 
next day the 7th Division pushed on to get in touch 
with them, but the impossible conditions, just referred 
to, ensued. Rain fell, the river rose, and three days of 
mud, when movement was out of the question, 
supervened. 

General Townshend at this juncture extended his 
starvation date to the loth of February, but the 
dauntless Aylmer, animated by the spirit that had won 
him the V.C. at Nilt was not inclined to wait. There 
was obviously much fighting and very slow progress 
before him and he determined to attack the narrow 
mile at Hanneh. The fighting troops of his two 
divisions were now more or less assembled, but artillery 
ammunition was very short, his bridging equipment 
was inadequate, his medical units were but one-third 
of his complement — -but Townshend said that he 
would starve in a month’s time! A month was short 
enough to go the distance remaining. 

On the 2ist the gallant Younghusband* sent his 
hard-wrung 7th Division at the Hanneh position. In 
a few hours, after very inadequate artillery support, he 
had lost 2,700 more ment — a total of 8,400 since the 
6th of January. By noon the rain came on, the whole 
country was a sea of mud, camels split in two, mules 
could not move, and 2,700 wounded men to collect! 
It was impossible often to get near them in this cold 
rain.f The attack failed pitiably. 

This was the situation that presented itself to General 
Lake — the Tigris Corps defeated tactically and strategic¬ 
ally, chaos behind the line inconceivable. This situation 
naturally perturbed all authorities concerned, and 
on the 26th of January it was decided to send General 

* Major-General Sir George, brother to he of the Tibet Mission, 
t Largely due to the terrain and lack of ammunition, 
j The wounded came down to Amara petrified, frozen solid in mud, 
undressed, often with maggots in their wounds. 
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^Jude’s 13th (all British) Division now re-equipping 
at Port Said, after the second evacuation this time of 
the Cape Helles front, of the Gallipoli Peninsula, a much 
greater strain on the supply problem. 

On the 26th of January the real culprit. General 
Townshend, now said that he could hold out to the 
17th of February, or much longer if need be. He had 
either neglected to gauge his resources or had kept 
the fact hack, with the object of ‘gingering’ his rescuers. 
And General Aylmer had torn the guts out of his force, 
that was not yet ready, for no real reason! And he now 
gave the 27th of April as his last day of food! 

It was now believed that the Turks had three divisions 
facing Aylmer, another at Kut and a fifth arriving, 
24,000 men and seventy-two guns. By the middle of 
February it was anticipated that it might be possible 
to collect about the same number of British troops 
above Sheikh Saad. 



THE SECOND PHASE OF THE RELIEF OPERATIONS 

On the 16th of February, 1916, came the great 
change in control that was so long overdue. The 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff took over the 
direction of the Campaign and the War Office that 
of supply. A change came over the whole spirit of 
the dream . . . promptness of supply was the order 
of the day, while Sir Charles Munro’s arrival in India 
stimulated the half-hearted way in which the resources 
of that country had been brought into use. General 
Lake’s efforts to get his communications in order began 

to bear fruit. . , . 

On the Tigris, General Aylmer transferred his 
manoeuvres to the right bank, and holding the Turk 
at Hanneh was able to make available the equivalent 
of two divisions, four cavalry regiments and sixty-eight 
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guns. We now come to the great tragedy, on which 
the failure of the relief really hangs. On this right bank, 
the Um al Baram Marsh gave nothing like the protection 
to the Turkish flanks afforded by the northern marshes, 
and their main line was some ten miles further up river 
than on the left bank. Across the Tigris, a relic of days 
when that river ran in one of the now dry channels, 
stretched an ancient high mud bank known as Ess-Sinn. 
On the right bank to an old bed known as the Dujailah 
Depression, on the edge of which was a redoubt, the 
Ess-Sinn banks formed the main Turkish line through 
a group of mounds known as Sinn Abtar. 

During February Aylmer, with Townshend’s safe 
date now well ahead, rested on his oars, while troops 
concentrated, ammunition supply increased, and the 
7th Division M'as rebuilt. By the 4th of March all 
was ready, when the rain came and banished movement 
to the 7th. To make it easier Townshend now brought 
forward his starvation date from the April 27th afore¬ 
said to March 31st! and once again Aylmer felt pressed 
for time. 

His plan was to march a specially organised force 
with improvised staff and signal service under General 
Kembali to attack the flank portion and to turn it. 
General Aylmer mindful of the Wadi failures kept the 
movement rigidly in his own hands. All timing went 
wrong, and hours were lost, but the outflanking brigades, 
which got close to the Dujailah redoubt, saw it was 
empty and could see Kut itself, clamoured to be led 
forward, were rigorously kept back—no one was man 
enough to disobey—^the Turks poured up troops, 
the day was a failure. Yet had they gone forward 
Kut was relieved. 
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THE 34TH REACH THE TIGRIS FRONT 


'5L 


It was into this inadequately served line of com¬ 
munications, that the 34th Pioneers arrived on the 
s.s. Nile, with the later shipments of the Lahore 
Division, at the harbour of Koweit, on the Arab side 
of the Gulf, on the 6th of January. As the Nik could 
not cross the Fao Bar, at the mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab, 
they were transferred to the s.s. Chindwara and dis¬ 
embarked at Basra* on the 8th, the day after the 7th 
Division’s heavy battle at Sheikh Saad. 

The 3rd Division was already marching up the 
Tigris, by echelons, and the 34tht formed part of the 
eighth echelon. Its start was delayed by deserting 
Arab boatmen, and by heavy rain and it did not arrive 
at the large half-way station of Amara, 100 miles above 
Basra, after ten muddy marches, till the 29th of January. 
Here a well-deserved rest was allowed, and on the ist 
of February the echelon trudged on. 

The unfriendly attitude of the Tigris tribes, more 
as marauders and assassins than as fighters, now 
compelled the adoption of perimeter defensive camps. 
The advanced base of Sheikh Saad was reached on the 
I2th of February in ten stages and one rain-born halt, 
the echelon camping on the opposite bank up which 
the marching road lay. One more stage of seven miles 
brought the battalion to Wadi,J within the area of the 
7th Division, and within the range of the Turkish 
shells. 

♦Basra is pronounced as ‘bus’ in omnibus not as ‘buzz* or ‘bazz,* 
t The officers arriving with the battalion were Lieut.-Colonel Cullen, 
Major Gumming, Captains Renny, Paterson, Rickets, Gloves, Hickman, 
Lieuts. G. Ailken and Eibart, and Captain Barnet, I.M.S. 

JAt Wadi three officers joined from the 48th Pioneers, viz., Lieut. H, H. 
Marshall, and-Lieuts. L. F. Duncan, and G. Rackstrand. News was received 
of the death of Lieut, H. R. I. Lawrence in the torpedoing of the s.s. Persia 
in the Mediterranean. 
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From their arrival at Wadi to the 21st of February, 
the corps was hard at work under the C,R,E. on roads, 
and was taken out of the 7th Brigade in which it had 
been incorporated and joined the divisional troops. 
On the 21 St it accompanied the 8th Brigade in an 
attack on the Turkish position on the right bank, 
but was not engaged though under fire, which was 
successful and brought our line forward several miles. 
On the 23rd the Right Wing returned to work with the 
7th Brigade on the left bank, the Left Wing worked at 
roads, trenches and camps on the ground gained on 
the right bank.* On the 26th, owing to a mistake 
in an affair of burial parties two I.O.R. were killed and 
five wounded. 

By now the mounds of Abu Ruman seven miles up 
stream of Orah on the right bank were in our hands 
and the Left Wing worked here. 

While this was in progress a detachment of 100 men 
at Basra were hard at work on the port. 

By the beginning of March the big move was in 
preparation that ended in the abortive Dujailah redoubt 
manoeuvres already outlined. Both wings were brought 
to the right bank, and attached to the brigades that 
were to attack the Ess-Sinn position on the 8th. 

This attack following on the Dujailah redoubt 
fiasco, failed against the now massed Turks, and the 
34th were largely concerned in removing the wounded. 
After this terrible and unexpected failure General 
Aylmer had to withdraw the whole of his force to the 
ground about Orah, for the sake of water, t 

It had been a pitiful attempt to attack over dead 
levels, when for some reason known only to High 
Heaven, the strategical surprise had been let go forfeit, 
and Aylmer had 3,500 of our men dead and wounded 

* The Right Wing had one I.O.R. killed and one wounded, 
f All operations on the Tigris were complicated by the fact that in the 
river alone was potable water. All wells sunk were undrinkably salt. # 
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_ r his pains. The 8th Infantry Brigade, for instance, 
advanced over the open plain against rifle, machine- 
guns and shrapnel for 3,000 yards. It started 2,500 
strong, it came back 1,127. And the day and the night 
were the Second Phase. 


THE THIRD PHASE AND THE FALL OF KUT 

For the next fortnight roads and anti-flood banks 
absorbed the energies of all Pioneer units, the Tigris 
in flood running higher than the land on its banks, 
while the Tigris Corps lay and licked its poor wounds, 
as well it might, and awaited drafts, ammunition and 
reinforcements. 

General Aylmer, broken in health by all that he had 
gone through, relinquished command to General 
Gorringe, to whom General Maude was now bringing 
his 13th Division. Townshend still said he was likely 
to starve and Gorringe set about to capture the Hanneh 
line on the left bank, and to regain the mounds of Abu 
Ruman on the right bank. The 3tst of March came 
and Kut still held out. Maude arrived on the ist of 
April and relieved the 7th Division in front of Hanneh. 
On the 5th he set forth to storm the position and found 
the Turks had gone. They were now holding a line 
across the Tigris from Fallahiyah three miles above 
Hanneh to the bounds of Abu Ruman. The same 
evening the 13 th Division captured Fallahiyah for 
1,900 casualties. But Fallahiyah only covered Sannayat, 
a’line three miles further back still. To carry this the 
7th Division were brought up for it looked as if the 
Turks might be on the run. It was an advance over 
a billiard table, the river on one side the Marsh on 
the other. The 7th Division could get no closer than 
700 yards and lost 60% of its strength in doing that, but 
the fate of Kut was in the balance, and our troops 
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;ed resolutely enough. The 28th Infahtry Brigade 
lost 1,100 in the first few minutes, the Oxford and 
Bucks Light Infantry, losinjg ail its officers and 220 
out of 266 O.R. To crown it all came rain so violent, 
that for three days nothing could be done.* 

During the attack on the Fallahiyah and Sannayat 
positions, the 34th worked on the all-urgent flood 
bunds and the roads, or in the forward trenches on 
the right bank and moved forward towards Abu Ruman 
with the 9th Brigade of the 3rd Division, but were 
not actually engaged. 

In the meantime on the 9th of April General Gorringe 
continued his attempts to go forward on the left bank, 
the 13th Division assaulting Sannayat and actually 
gaining a foothold, only to be counter-attacked out with 
a loss of 1,800. Another cycle of violent wind and rain 
occurred, and the left bank was impossible to work 
over. General Gorringe now attacked the Beit-Issa 
position on the right bank in front of Abu Ruman 
mounds with the 3rd Division. This it carried and 
held magnificently against a series of desperate counter¬ 
attacks, for a butcher’s bill of 1,600. The Turks who 
had lost 3,000 men, now retired to Ess-Sinn but it was 
not possible to get fresh troops from the left bank 
in time to exploit the success. The 34th marched with 
the 3rd Division in these operations, seeing to flood 
bunds, making gun roads over nullah and canal banks, 
and generally helping wherever work was needed, five 
I.O.R. being wounded. The work and the weather had 
been astoundingly severe, and the battalion had stood it 
all with great cheerfulness, congratulating itself at being 
still an extant corps, where so many had been destroyed! 

The Tigris Corps had now come pretty well to the 
end of its tether, but on the 22nd despite the heavy 

* It is not to be won4ered that the state of the wounded coming down 
produced hysteria in Matltham Carter’$ pco, writing from his comfortable 
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General Gorringe, with whom w'as General Lake, 
who with General A, Money, the C.G.S., had been 
at the front some days, judging tliat the victory at 
Beit Issa had weakened Sannayat, attacked once more 
with the 7th Division. Alas! mud made serious advance 
impossible and the high explosive shell was already 
all expended. The 7th Division lost 1,300 more men, 
and the game was over. I’he Tigris Corps had lost 

23.500 men, the Black Watch had but forty-eight 
men left, of 850, the 43rd, the Oxford and Bucks, 
were wiped out. 

A few attempts at dropping supplies on Kut were 
made. The navy made a gallant, but futile attempt 
which all the local world had cognizance of before it 
started, to run the chain blockade into Kut with the 
Steamer Julnar. 

On the 27th of April General Townshend, who 
really had at last come to the end of his supplies, 
was compelled to surrender with his 2,750 British and 

6.500 Indian debilitated troops. It had been said that 
the “strategic” detachment which Sir John Nixon 
had been encouraged to make cost thus 40,000 men, 
quite apart from the many thousands yet to fall ere 
Kut was ours once more. 

During the last days of April and the awaiting of 
the fall of the knife at Kut, the 34th remained on the 
left bank working feverishly at bunds, or improving 
roads and front line trenches. The Tigris Corps was 
taking up a defensive position across the river, more or 
less on the line of its gains from the Turks, wondering 
what was to befall. 


THE LONG WAIT ON THE TIGRIS 

The fall of Kut meant a long period of waiting. 
The fierce summer had begun, and the Government 
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decided that the force was not to be withdrawn. 
The 13th Division was brought down to Amara for 
facilities of supply, and the remainder of the force 
stayed where it was. The re-organisation of the Line 
of Communications progressed and new authorities 
struggled to make up lost ground. For some weeks, 
however, the Indian troops were on short rations of 
all kinds and only a sort of wild spinach found on the 
ground kept them fit; scurvy and a little beri-beri 
arose from want of vitamins. 

These troubles gradually faded, the command of 
the Tigris Corps passed to General Maude, and in 
August he was directed to take over the chief command 
from Sir Percy Lake who had been much knocked 
up by the intense heat of the Shatt-el-Arab. 

Development of “the administrative offensive” pro¬ 
ceeded apace, and at the front the 34th were busily 
employed on every sort of work from the front line 
redoubts to the light railway that was being made from 
Sheikh Saad towards the Hai behind the troops, 
covered by a blockhouse line on the south, necessitated 
by the marauding raids of the Arabs. As the summer 
rolled on adequate rations and comforts of all kinds 
reached the troops and General Maude found himself 
with an increased force now to be organised as two 
corps, with another division on the Euphrates. While 
this was in progress General Baratoff’s Cossack Division 
attempting to co-operate from Persia was driven back 
by the Turks. 

The marching roads from below, on which the de¬ 
tachment of the 34th from the Base now did admirable 
work, allowed transport and troops to march up in 
peace and health. By December i6th all preparations 
were ready and Maude had his army in fine fettle. 
Without any definite policy from Home, it was never¬ 
theless obvious that armies are meant to fight, and 
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^ :ude decided to gradually force the Turks off the 
right bank and then if possible cross behind them above 
Kut and destroy their whole force. 

During the long period from the fall of Kut in April 
to the end of 1916, the great work of preparation 
continued. Sheikh Saad was a highly equipped advanced 
base, while a movable river-head to-.which sonie of 
the steamers came was established at Orah. The 34th 
had worked themselves back into magnificent health, 
and the whole of the great area behind the line, especially 
on the right bank, was a witness to their energy and 
that of their brother Pioneers of the 107th. 


THE REWARD OF PATIENCE AND HARD WORK 


The Force in Mesopotamia was now to reap the 
reward of “the administrative offensive.” On the loth 
of December General Maude issued his secret orders 
to the higher commanders. On the night of the 13th 
the Cavalry Division seized the line of the Hai. On 
the 14th the Illrd Corps commanded by General 
Marshall, and part of the 1 st Corps, marched out 
north-west and got into close touch with the Turkish 
line on the Khaideri Bend north of Kut, while the 
cavalry pushed on towards the Shumran Bend north 
thereof again. By the i8th the Illrd Corps had secured 
a point on the Hai within a mile of the Turkish trenches 
at the Liquorice Factory south of Kut, and consolidated 
their line on the whole front. The Hai had six bridges 
thrown oyer it and the light railway was being pushed 
hard to its banks. A glance at the m^p shows very 
clearly how the ground now gained, for a total of 5,000 
casualties, placed Maude in a favourable position 
for his ultimate design against the Turkish com¬ 
munications above Kut at the Dahra Bend. But it 
was not possible to string out too far to his left till the 
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uikish positions and bridge-heads on the right 
bank of the Tigris should be captured or effectively 
sealed. This was the next task, sadly impeded by cold 
rain from the 26th of December till the 6th of January. 
As soon as the weather permitted the 3rd Division 
stormed the Khaideri Bend for 1,639 casualties. 

The 34th were, of course, concerned with these 
operations, but chiefly in improving communications 
and in converting the captured Turkish trenches. 
On the 9th while at this work they had a British officer 
wounded with two men killed and five wounded.* 
This capture of the Turkish position at the Khaideri 
Bend by General Cobbe’st Corps is usually regarded 
as terminating the Second Phase of General Maude’s 
recapture of Kut, and while it was in progress the Illrd 
Corps was preparing for an advance against the Hai 
Salient at the Liquorice Factory. 

Heavy rain again delayed operations, which were to 
be covered by the Cavalry Division crossing the Tigris 
and demonstrating on the far side of the Suwaikya 
Marsh. The attack on the Hai Salient commenced 
on the 25th of January and resulted in the capture of 
the first line trenches and severe counter-attacks, 
casualties 1,600, followed by a slow advance, till on the 
31st Maude issued orders for a grand assault on the 
remainder of the salient by two divisions with heavy 
artillery support. By the 6th of February the Turks 
had fallen back to the Liquorice Factory on the Tigris 
bank and had lost the whole of their salient. They still 
lined, however, the Dahra and Shumran Bends with a 
bridge of boats behind them. 

Thus from the 13th of December to the 4th of January 
two important positions had been carried, our total 

*2 nd-Lieut. Thrupp, who had only joined the Battalion the night before, 
with Captain McLeod from the 121st Pioneers. 

t General Sir Alexander Cobbe of the 32nd Pioneers, who came from India 
to command the 7th Division and later the ist Corps. 
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being 8,534 and the Tiirkish losses over .10,000. 
This closed the Third Phase of the operations. During 
it the 34th had been closely engaged in following up 
the capture of trenches. On the 9th two platoons of 
B Co. did excellent work, when the Manchester 
bombers were all knocked out, taking up the bombing 
with great dclat. (Described at end of the Chapter.) 

Working in the captured trenches on the nth, 
Captain McLeod and one Pioneer were killed. Making 
wire entanglements on the captured front now kept 
the battalion busy, with now and again a dropping 
casualty. During the early morning of the 17th while 
constructing defences for the yth Gurkhas they were 
caught in a heavy Turkish counter-attack, losing six killed 
and three wounded, after which work in the forward area 
with dropping casualties continued for several days. 

On the 21 St of January General Maude held a 
ceremonial parade of several brigades to confer im¬ 
mediate rewards, and General Keary commanding 
the 14th Division, for whom they had been working, 
personally thanked all the battalion for their splendid 
work. On the 26th work in the front line continued 
when two Pioneers were killed and one wounded. 

GENERAL MAUDE’S DRAMATIC SUCCESS 

General Maude’s plan of throwing a bridge in the 
face of the Turks behind their line and some miles up 
stream of Kut, was, though unknown to either his own 
force or the Turks, now near of accomplishment, and 
every energy of the engineers was being bent to that 
end. Launches were ready to be brought overland to 
the Hai as the light railway was rushed forward, and a 
bridging train had been lifted from the heavy pontoon 
wagons and transferred to light army mule carts altered 
to carry a half-pontoon. 
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next step in this deadly chain of undermining 
Khalil Pasha’s Force was the capture of the Turkish 
trenches on the right bank which still stretched from 
the Liquorice Factory immediately above the Hai 
for five or six miles along the Dahra Bend. The British 
line now ran from a point on the Hai parallel to the 
Tigris for half a mile, and then swept round to the west 
in a great bend that came back to the Hai to meet the 
defences of the railway against the tribesmen from the 
south. 

On the 9th the HIrd Corps commenced its attack 
on the strong point of the Liquorice Factory, gradually 
extending the attack to the left, the Cavalry Division 
moving out to prevent the enemy marching away up 
stream. Steady success was varied by the fierce and 
prompt counter-attacks for which the Turk was so 
noted, but by the night of the iith-iath General 
Marshall’s left had reached the Tigris a mile and a 
half below the southerly point of the Shumran Bend. 

The Liquorice Factory was soon in our hands and 
the Turks back in their rear-most trenches, and after 
careful preparation and minor gains, the HIrd Corps 
which was supported on its left by two brigades of 
the 1 st Corps, stormed the final line taking, as indeed 
had been the case ever since the operations started, 
considerable groups of prisoners. The Turks had been 
cleared off the whole line of the right bank, and the 
British triumph was already fairly complete. The last 
blow, however, was yet to fall. 

During these exciting days of February, the 34th, 
to judge from their diaries, might have been at Flome 
in cantonments, instead of in their forward camp in 
the pentagon from which their work had been conducted 
for many weeks. They were in fact engaged in fighting 
an enemy as potent as the Turk, in strengthening the 
bunds lately taken from the enemy, against the final 
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of the Tigris, which if it flooded the right banE 
would bring all movement and all chance of success 
to a standstill. In this all important but undramatic 
work Turkish over-shy bullets and shells occasioned 
dropping casualties and all the while the imperturbable 
Mazhbi thought nothing of it. Truly they also serve 
who only stand and . . . work! 

On the 22nd and following days several parties were 
exercised in pontoon rowing and retrieving, about 
Maqasis for some, to them, obscure reason. A glance 
at the map now will show the drawn-out Turkish 
position on the left bank, from Sannayat to the Shumran 
Bend. On the 17th of February Maude ordered General 
Cobbe’s 1 st Corps to assault Sannayat, and Marshall 
to push off any Turkish troops estimated under 2,000, 
who were on the right bank above Bagheila, and theil 
with the help of the Cavalry* Division and the mobile 
bridging train, cross the Tigris. From the i6th to 
the 2ist, the curse of heavy rain threw everything out 
of gear again. The river rose to within two feet of 
the bunds, far above the actual ground level, and the 
work of the Pioneers was now patent to all in its im¬ 
portance. The Cavalry had now ascertained that there 
were no enemy on the right bank within seventeen 
miles of the Shumran Bend. In the meantime the 
7th Division, after gaining the Turkish second line 
at Sannayat, was counter-attacked out with great 
determination by the Turks, and were back in their 
own front. 

At the southern point of the Shumran Bend Marshall 
was now prepared to push three ferries over, establish 
a bridge-head, and throw his bridge. Maude accordingly 
ordered the 1 st Corps to attack Sannayat again and make 
also a feint of crossing at Maqasis by night. While 
this was in progress the Illrd Corps was to cross 
on the night of the 22nd/23rd and then clear the 
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:mran Peninsula, gain the Dahra Ridge which was 
a chord thereto, while the Cavalry Division was to 
stand by to move over the bridge when ordered. And 
all, for a wonder, went according to plan! The crossing 
of the Tigris by ferrying parties in the dark in the 
face of heavy fire, the establishment of the bridge-head, 
the throwing of the bridge over a river in fierce almost 
unmanageable flood will be recorded in history as 
one of the age-famous exploits of the British Army, 
a feat without parallel. To have taken part in it should 
be remembered to the soldier’s dying day. 

The attempts to exploit the success were pushed 
forthwith, the yth Division who had carried the Sannayat 
trenches, line after line, now found the Turks to be in 
full retreat along the left bank. Early on the 23 rd, 
the 4th Division attacked the Dahra Ridge, and the 
Cavalry Corps came up to push through in pursuit. 
Here, however. General Maude’s plans began to go 
agley. The very existence of the remnant of the XVIIIth 
Turkish Corps depended on the Turkish flank-guard, 
which was to become their rearguard, holding to the 
Dahra Ridge while Khalil marched for his life. And 
fight it did, with machine guns in every broken nullah, 
with rifles, bombs and bayonet. From six in the morning 
till two in the afternoon that staunch rearguard fought 
like a hog at bay, and the XVIIIth Corps escaped by 
the skin of its teeth. When at last the Cavalry got 
through, they became involved in a long line of dis¬ 
mounted action, and could not produce the effect 
that Maude had looked for. 

But though Khalil Pasha got away, it was but a 
sorry remnant that he was leading back, hell-for-leather, 
to Bagdad out of the inferno that Maude had contrived 
for him. Thousands of prisoners, his guns, his am¬ 
munition dumps, his transport and his sick were left 
behind . . . and all the while the MSzhbi Sikh 
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holding the other enemy, the rising, raging Tigris, 
on his bunds, quite unconcerned with the thought of 
the victory he was holding up. 

At last, on the 36th, orders came for the battalion 
to march all it knew for the Shumran Bend. 



THE ADVANCE ON BAGDAD 

General Maude’s desire to march free and hard 
after the Turks was hampered by two facts, first, 
that he had very little land transport for his supplies, 
secondly, that for every mile his troops went, his 
ships had to go at least two, against a terrible flood. 
Again until Sannayat was in our hands no steamers 
could get up stream though on the right bank he was 
twenty-five miles ahead, and twice that distance by 
waterway. 

All that it was possible to do was to move as far as 
Azizieh and wait there till the really vast steamer 
convoys that were massed behind him could arrive 
and establish a new advanced base, or rather a moving 
and effective river-head. It was also necessary to get 
clear instructions from the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, as up to now an advance on Bagdad 
was beyond his instructions. However, on the and 
of March came sufficient instructions to allow him to 
do anything that he did not fail in. On the 5th of March 
his supply situation was sufficient to allow of an advance 
to Bagdad. During the advance to Azizieh the 34th 
were fully employed marching with the Army Corps, 
making the crossings of various dry canals fit for 
transport, and cutting paths to water, down the steep 
mud banks of the Tigris. 

Alas! for some time till the floods subsided, anxiety 
for the marching road kept the Pioneers repairing 
bunds as well as marching, and little enough rest they 
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till on the 12th of March, the day after General 
Maude and the leading troops had taken possession 
of the city, when they passed through it to camp on the 
north side. 

The advance from Azizieh had not been unopposed; 
shortly after marching the leading division ran into a 
furkish force at Lajj and only dislodged it after a sharp 
fight, to pass on to the scene of Townshend’s short¬ 
lived triumph and hard fight at Ctesiphon, and thence 
to the Diala River which ran into the Tigris from the 
Persian hills a few miles below Bagdad. 

Below the Diala, Maude had thrown his bridge 
across the Tigris so that part of his force should advance 
on Bagdad by the right bank, deeming that the Turks 
on the Diala were but a rearguard. As a matter of 
fact the remnant of the XVIIIth Corps had rallied 
there and one of the most desperate fights of the 
Campaign now occurred. It was not till the early dawn 
of the loth that the 13th Division carried the crossing 
after heavy casualties, and astounding gallantry on 
the part of a detachment of the North Lancashires 
who forced their way across, and alone made success 
possible. On the evening of the 8th the Cavalry Division 
crossed the bridge over the Tigris at Bawi followed by 
the 1 st Corps. The Turks were eventually found 
to be in front of them, and taken by surprise. The 
Cavalry, however, lost their opportunity and gave the 
enemy tinie to recover and deploy. This meant that 
the 7th Division had to lose 700 men to clear the way 
to the city. This done and the Diala forced, Khalil 
tried to dispute the way no more. 

Babylon had fallen! For Bagdad is but the modern 
version of Babylon or Ctesiphon, the point where 
merchandise leaves boat and takes to pack! And the 
whole world rang with the news, at a time when successes 
were at a premium for the Allies. 
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ccount of Major D. H. Gordon, D.S.O., of the part played 
by the 34th Sikh Pioneers at Mahommed Abdal Hassan, 9th 
January, 1917. 

‘*At 4.30 in the morning B Coy. 34th Sikh Pioneers rendez- 
vo^lsed at Assembly trenches which had been dug the pre¬ 
ceding night just in rear of the main series of trenches dug for 
the attack of the 8th Brigade. It was very cold and all the 
men were wearing greatcoats. Our tasks were as follows. On 
the capture of the second objective, the first of the Brushwood 
Nullahs, we were with two platoons to consolidate the first 
objective, the Turks’ front line, and dig fire bays in the reverse 
side of the second objective and defilade it with a series of 
large traverses. The other two platoons were to join up a 
sap at A with the enemy’s front line at B by a c.t. 

*‘The attack started at 0845. As soon as it was light it became 
obvious that the whole of the ground involved in the attack 
was covered in a dense mist, even at ground level one could 
only see about sixty yards. We stood around from 0845 till 
nearly ten o’clock listening to overs, but without knowing in 
the least what was going on; at about 0950 we heard that the 
second objective was in our hands and we moved forward. 
We moved up via Post *‘Z” where our carrying party of Plazaras 
of 2/i34th Baluchis drew sandbags, stakes and wire. Two 
platoons under myself then went on up Left Trench and Lieut, 
G. A. Thrupp, LA.R.O,, and his two platoons went up Right 
Trench. I and my two platoons left our front line at Z and 
went straight ahead feeling our way forward in the mist. On 
reaching the Turks’ front line we were amazed to find it packed 
with our own troops instead of empty as we expected. To 
our right it was full of Manchesters and to our left Manchesters 
and Mahrattas mixed. There were a large number of dead 
and wounded of the latter lying all over the place. I then got 
our two platoons in as well under cover as best as I could. 
We had just got in when the Manchesters shouted “Here 
they come!”—and some enemy could be seen looming into 
the mist about 130 yards away. There was a great deal of 
rapid fire. The order was then given to discard greatcoats 
as it looked that a more determined counter attack might 
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us hand to hand. Very soon after this we saw coming 
from our right rear a Pathan company of the 59th. They came 
to within fifty yards of us and then right inclined, the centre 
of the company striking the trench just where the Turks and 
ourselves were face to face. We expected to see the whole 
situation restored, but after hovering on the edge of the trench 
for a few seconds they broke and streamed back to our front 
line. Almost immediately after this the word was passed down 
to retire and the Manchesters started to go. The whole of the 
Manchesters down to the point held by us then left the trench 
and started to walk back towards our own front line. This was 
a bad business. I had a quick conference with Jemadar Binda 
Singh and we decided that having no Lewis guns or bombs 
we were not ''for it"' left on our own. So we packed up and 
started back too. We had only gone a few yards when we saw 
Henderson of the Manchesters cursing various junior oflScers and 
rallying his men. I then gave the order to advance and reoccupy 
the enemy's front line; this was obeyed without the slightest 
hesitation, and the sight of us going forward may have helped to 
produce a rallying effect on all who were retiring. The mist had 
not given the Turk the opportunity of sizing up the situation so the 
line was reoccupied with little loss of ground and no opposition. 

“Two platoons of the Manchesters were still cut off in the 
Trench marked D and every effort was now made by the 
Manchesters to reach them by bombing. 

“After a short interval I was asked to send along any bombers 
that I had as the Manchesters' bombers were all either casual¬ 
ties or dead-beat. I sent along four. A little later one came 
back and reported two killed and one wounded. I then got 
together as many of my men as possible and moved over to 
the right eventually reaching our point of contact with the 
enemy. Here things were in a bad way. Two Manchester 
officers were laying dead and one was wounded and dying, 
a fourth was engaged in bombing. The difficulty was caused 
by the Turks having a thirty to forty yards bombing straight. 
Very few of the men could throw the requisite forty yards to 
land a bomb fairly in the middle of the enemy. It was impos¬ 
sible to rush the block in the open as deployment was difficult 
and the enemy had men out to front and rear. 
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saw and shot a xnan creeping round on my left. I detei> 
mined if I could mount a Lewis gun in a bay just in front I 
would have a dash for it; without this any move down the 
“straight’’ was suicide. We had no Lewis guns of our own. 
I found a discarded Manchester gun and tried hard to make 
it work. Just about this time we were heavily shelled and in 
the shallow trenches things were very uncomfortable. I sent 
two runner messages to say that things were bad and that we 
needed artillery support. It was then about 1330 and the 
mist had entirely cleared. 

“The unfortunate Thrupp who had left our front line at 
A to do a reconnaissance was wounded through the leg and 
being out of touch with anyone in the mist was left out. When 
the mist lifted he found himself lying in the open at no great 
distance from the enemy front line. He was hit twice or three 
times again before he was finally got in about 4.30 in the after¬ 
noon. The trenches immediately to their front being occupied 
by the enemy the two platoons on the right were never able 
to leave our front line at all nor did they receive much encourage¬ 
ment from the retirement of the 59th and their failure to go 
forward again. 

“Things at the point of contact with the Turks went from 
bad to worse; the only surviving officer of the Manchesters 
on the spot other than Henderson had been killed. On return¬ 
ing from a conference with Henderson and a word to Brigade 
on the phone that had established communication I found to 
my dismay that the forward bay that we had been holding was 
deserted, with no troops closer than three bays away. I then 
got one man to go forward with me; I don’t know his name and 
I am afraid that he never got the recognition he deserved. 
It was imperative that we should get back the fairly large 
number of bombs that were still up there. On arrival at the 
forward bay I saw one of the enemy dodge round a corner 
at the far end of the straight. I had a shot at him with a rifle 
but missed him. By this time it was roughly 1430 and I had 
been bombing off and on pretty continuously since 1130. 
I had no skin at all on the tips of the first three fingers of my 
right hand. Under these circumstances it was unlikely that 
one would hit anyone with a rifle even at point blank range. 
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We took three trips to get the bombs away but we got them 
all and also made sure that no one left behind was anything 
but dead. I had decided to make a double block but this owing 
to the position of trench employed by the Turk was a difficult 
job. 

“So far as I can remember we blocked it by filling in a whole 
bay back and front on the right and making a breastwork 
right across on the left. In order to do this the men filling 
in the bay on the right had to expose themselves at point blank 
range in broad daylight. We were lucky to have only one man 
wounded. He was a great Bahadur and set a wonderful example 
as at first it was difficult to get anyone to leave cover. I think 
he got an I.D.S.M. Sepoy Lachhman Singh. After the block 
was established I withdrew Jemadar Binda Singh and one 
platoon leaving a Havildar Mangal Singh in charge of the 
block—he got an I.O.M. I think the block was attacked almost 
immediately after we left but they managed to beat it off. 
There is no doubt that the 34th sustained the brunt of con¬ 
tinuous enemy pressure on our right fiank for a number of 
hours and that but for them the enemy would practically 
have taken back the whole of the front line on the 8th Brigade 
front.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 

From Bagdad to Mosul and After 


Clearing an Offing—^The Winter Operations of I9i7-“i9i:8— 
The i/32nd in Mesopotamia—^The Last Stage of the World War 
on the Tigris—^The Final Drama of Sharqat 


CLEARING AN OFFING 


In a few days after his arrival at Bagdad, General 
Maude began to make an offing North, East and West. 
There were huge interests to be w'atched, the great 
city maintained and supplied, and the Russians assisted, 
also a big advanced base must be organized, from which 
the remaining Turks of the XVIIIth Corps that had 
driven the Russians back into Persia, and the reinforce¬ 
ments whose approach was rumoured could be tackled. 
The Illrd Corps was to look to the East, while the Ist 
Corps was moved up the Tigris and gained control 
of the Euphrates, in the upper waters of which were 
the Turkish communications. Bagdad itself lay in a 
terribly precarious position as regards floods, which 
often surrounded it on all sides and the city was only 
safe if large bunds were kept in good order. As the 
Turks could flood the country round by cutting the 
bunds above the city it was essential to push on north¬ 
wards to secure the points of danger. 

The 34th were employed for several days on the 
bunds north of the city, and on various odd jobs and 
then the Right Wing marched East on the i6th of 
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iareh with the 14th Division, to occupy Baqubah 
and to push on towards Persia and attack the Xlllth 
Corps which was being slowly pushed back from the 
Persian plateau by the Russians. There was some hope 
that this corps could be caught between the Allied 
Forces. On March i8th a column marched out of 
Baqubah for the Persian road. But supplies were a 
difficulty so far from the river, and the Turks not only 
kept Baratoff at bay, but put up such a stout fight at 
the Jebel Hamrin* between Baqubah and the Persian 
Hills that the British lost heavily, not yet being able 
to maintain enough force for their purpose so far away 
from the Tigris. This enabled the Turkish Commander 
to slip away towards Kifri and regain his com¬ 
munications with Mosul, a triumph for the Turkish 
Commander and a disappointment for General Maude, 
who had no peace of mind while an enemy remained 
within his reach. The whole of what remained of the 
Sixth Army was spread out from the Euphrates to 
the Diala, the XVIIIth Corps from Felujah to the 
Fateh Gorge, the Xlllth Corps from thence to the river 
Adhaim which ran into the Tigris from the north¬ 
east above Bagdad. Using his own force on interior 
lines Maude was able to deal sharp reverses and secure 
many prisoners, though not without severe fighting in 
great heat, with the Turks on the Adhaim, on the far 
Euphrates, and on the Tigris itself, thus securing a 
safe ring far beyond the confines of Bagdad. The dates 
of the re-establishment of the British circle of influence 
and safety were as follows; 

Felujah, 19th of March 
Samarrah, 24th of April 

Jebel Hamrin and the road to Persia, 25th to 3 ist of March 
The big fight on the Adhaim, 30th of April 
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actual fighting of this series of operations the 
34th had no share, save with the yth Division at 
Shahraban, after crossing the Diala at Baqubah. Here, 
however, the Right Wing with the 9th Brigade was 
heavily engaged. After several days of road work, 
on the 25th of March, they were called into the fire 
fight in the attacks on the Turks holding the Jebel 
Hamrin as just described. In this severe fighting the 
Wing lost eight O.R.’s killed and Lieut. Gordon 
wounded (dangerously in the eye) and two Indian 
officers wounded and fifty-four O.R.’s with several 
equipment mules killed and wounded also. 

Though the Turkish Xlllth Corps got out of the 
clavps intended to snare it, the British and Russians 
were able for the first time to join hands at Kasz-i- 
Shirin on the 31st of March. It was soon patent that 
the latter were not a very effective ally, and as the chaos 
developed in Russia, they soon became negligible. 

While the Bight Wing was engaged on the Jebel 
Hamrin the Lf ft Wing had remained on works near 
Bagdad sending one company to Felujah on the 
Euphrates, where there was plenty to do on road and 
river. Here the Arabs were the principal enemy and 
their activities gave rise to a loss of twn killed and eight 
wounded with several equipment mules. 

By the 4th of April the Right Wing was back in Bagdad, 
in time to accompany the force moving up river tow'ards 
Samarra and Istabulattj bunds and railway line were 
now their special charge. 

The force on the Euphrates was strengthened by 
the bringing up of the 15th Division from the Lower 
Euphrates via the Tigris, to Felujah, and thence during 
the hot weather it made its way slowly up that river. 

As soon as the 34th had reached the front of the 
1st Corps at Samarra, they were engaged on the defences. 
May, June and July of 1917 were spent in works, 
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railways, aerodromes, roads, and defences without any 
of the excitement of operations. In July the 15th 
Division essayed to capture Ramadie on the Euphrates, 
but a wave of very hot weather was responsible for a 
pitiable collapse and Maude now held his hand till 
the weather should improve. The news that had been 
coming through for some time that the German General 
Staff were going to take over the direction of operations 
in Mesopotamia and organise an attempt to regain 
Bagdad were now confirmed. The Yilderim or 
‘Thunderbolt’ Army was organised and von Falkenheim 
was to have charge. This necessitated adequate pre¬ 
paration, although it was well enough realised that 
Mesopotamia could never be a decisive theatre of war. 
Since we were there, however, we must maintain our¬ 
selves, and steps of all kinds to expand our resources 
were put in hand which involved the formation of a 
17th Indian division. To this came the i/32nd Pioneers 
for their first service out of India since the War began. 

Late in September General Brooking made a sepond 
and most successful attack on Ramadie, burying 120 
Turks and capturing 3,456. Elsewhere the administrative 
preparations continued and the 34th were on works 
without ceasing, largely on the project of bringing the 
metre gauge from Kut round outside Bagdad, crossing 
the Tigris, and connecting both with the ‘Standard’ 
gauge of the German line to the North and the metre 
gauge that was now being laid to Felujah in place of 
the pioneer light line. 


THE WINTER OPERATIONS OF 1917-I918 

The trend of events in connection with the Yilderim, 
and the Turco-German Army was carefully watched, 
and the railway works on which the Pioneers were so 
much engaged aimed at giving the British plenty of 
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j^dom of manoeuvre on Tigris, Euphrates and Diala. 
With his railway to the North, the completed piece of 
the German line from Bagdad to Samarra in order, 
with Basra and Amara, with Kut and Bagdad, connected 
by metre gauge, with that line pushing on to the Persian 
border and through the Jebel Hamrin at its southern 
end, he would be able to meet whatever might befall, 
Maude informed the War Office that in October, 
climate and facilities would make a sustained advance 
both on Tigris and Euphrates feasible. He still had in 
front of him stretching from the Diala on the east to 
the Euphrates on the west the Turkish Sixth and Twelfth 
Armies, attenuated though they were. He wanted a 
few extra units from* India to allow him to have five 
free divisions on the Tigris and Diala, We need not 
follow here the long discussion with India and London 
on policy, but suffice it to say that early in November 
of 1917 General Cobbe advanced from Samarra and 
attacked the Turks at Daur and Tekrit, compelling 
them to withdraw further up the Tigris towards the 
Fatha Gorge. At this gorge the river cuts the centre 
of the Jebel Hamrin, which runs across to the Tigris 
from the Diala after letting the river Adhaim through, 
and lies parallel to the former river, first on the left 
bank and then on the right, being cut diagonally by 
the Tigris. 

The Turks were driven from Daur easily enough, 
and on the 2nd November were again attacked at 
Tekrit, being driven off the new position after a con¬ 
siderable fight, and thence retiring to the Fatha Gorge. 
The British withdrew to Samarra as maintenance 
thereof north was not possible. 

Then on November loth occurred the tragedy of 
the Campaign, the death of General Maude from cholera, 
the loss to the nation as well as the Army of a name 
which was linked with success, and who combined 
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his many qualities that one of being “fortunate” 
on which Napoleon laid so much stress. 

Sir William Marshall, the Commander of the Illrd 
Corps took his place, and was condemned ere long to 
a different role by a strange combination of new German 
and Turkish plans and British counter-plans. The 
Imperial policy W'as to go slow in Mesopotamia and 
withdraw the Lahore and IMeerut Divisions to Palestine 
to give General Allenby more troops. The Meerut 
Division moved down the Tigris before Christmas, 
the Lahore Division in March, and with them later 
the 34th Pioneers. 

The battalion took no forward part in the advance 
to Tekrit, there being plenty to do on railways and 
works in the rear. 

In October the coming of the cooler weather was 
heralded, as Maude had arranged, by an operation to 
secure the Jebel Hamrin towards Persia, which had 
been abandoned after the fighting there in March, 
The positions required were captured easily enough, 
and this flank of the British manceuvre area was now 
more secure. This front was again advanced after a 
successful fight to secure the Sakaltutin Pass and 
Kaniquin, and with the British were Bicharatoff’s 
Cossacks * The situation in the spring of ’18 generally 
in the world,'was complicated by the final disappearance 
of Russia, and the British Empire was called on for 
more and more efforts. India was now responding 
heartily and another division was being prepared in 
India should Marshall need it. But the successes in 
Palestine had detained the Yilderim Army from its 
projects in Mesopotamia, The early months of the 
New Year were taken up by the preparations and 
difficulties of the ‘ Dunster Force ’ in North Persia, 
and the plans to prevent Pan-Turkism from spreading 

* Known as the 2nd and 3rd operation in the Jebel Hamrin. 
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4 ^^ersia and Central Asia, by supporting the republics 
of the Trans-Caucasus which had not yet turned 
Bolshevist, \^e need not allude to them further save 
to say that the whole of General Marshall’s transport 
was required and this left his main force on the Tigris 
immovable. On the Euphrates in March General 
Brooking made another of his effective bounds, occupied 
Hit and fought the battle of Khan Bagdadi, capturing 
many Turkish prisoners. 


THE 1/32ND IN MESOPOTAMIA 


The forming of the 17th Division in Mesopotamia 
gave the opportunity long eagerly looked for, for the 
32nd to take some overseas share in the World War. 
On the 8th of April, 1917, it left Sialkot for Karachi* 
and embarked in the captured Hun steamer, Franz 
Ferdinand, arriving at Basra on the 8th of May, There 
it was employed on works at the base till required up 
country. After a fortnight it moved to Bagdad by 
steamer, arriving on the 3rd of June, and was at once 
put to work on the Bagdad-Samarra railway. It was 
thus in Mesopotamia for some eight months with the 
34th, and was employed like that corps on perfecting 
the freedom of manoeuvre by road or rail from the 
Euphrates to the Diala, which was the feature of General 
Maude’s and Marshall’s programme to defeat the 
TurCO—German threat of *The Thunderbolt/ In 
September they moved to the Bagdad-Euphrates line, 
which was going through developments from light to 
metre gauge, and then later to standard gauge as the 
policy of railway lines was developed and the rolling 
stock a.nd metals available made the best use of. It 
is not perhaps out of place here to explain, that though 
the 32nd itself did not come to the Overseas War till 
1917, the three battalions had practically become one 
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xe. Officers and men had been sent to both the 23rd 
and 34th and many of the older officers from other 
Pioneer Corps, and largely from that notable Officer 
cadre, the Indian Army Reserve, to v^rhich the civilians 
of British India flocked and in which so many gave 
their lives. 

In September, A and C companies joined Brigadier 
Lucas’ Brigade for the advance on Ramadie, but by 
the end of October, work was done on the Euphrates 
so far as they were concerned and the battalion was 
brought back to Bagdad to spend a month in training. 
By now the 3rd and 7th Divisions had gone or were 
being withdrawn, as related, and the 17th Division 
had taken the place of the 7th. In January and February 
the Headquarters and three companies went up to 
the Samarra front and spent two months on works 
of all kinds.^ 

The events that have been described on the Tigris 
front did not affect the 32nd, who took no part in the 
actions of Daur and Tekrit in November, being, with 
the other Pioneers, busy enough behind the line in 
a land where hired labour was hard to come by. 

In May, 1918, to meet the views of the C.I.G.S,, 
General Marshall was advancing from the line of the 
Diala along the Eastern side of the Jebel Hamrin to 
Kirkuk on the borders of Southern Kurdistan. To 

ILIST OF OFFICERS OF 1/32 SIKH PIONEERS 
(Present with the regiment on 31st December, 1917) 

Lieut.-Colonel A. V. W. Hope . Commandant 
Major H. S. Mitchell 


Captain B. Christie 
Captain N. S. Taylor 
Captain V. Gambler . 

Captain M.,S. Tevershani 
Lieut. L. F. Duncan 
Lieut. C. M. Morris 
Lieut. T. Hayward . 

Lieut. R. S. Moberly 
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2nd in Comnrand 
Coy. Commander 
Coy. Commander 
Adjutant 

Coy. Commander 
Coy. Officer 
Signal Officer 
Coy. Officer 
Quarter Master 
Coy. Officer 
Transport Officer 
Medical Officer 
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pport this, the Tigris Corps advanced again to 
Tekrit which it would now be able to hold, and push 
the railway thereto, while a force would cross the Tigris, 
and occupy the Ain Nukhaila Pass in the Jebel Hamrin 
in support of the advance from the Diala. The 32nd 
accompanied the force advancing on Tekrit and then 
crossed the Tigris and marched to Ain Nukhaila. This 
advance took place as the hot weather was setting in, 
but beyond the hardships of the weather, there were 
no adverse happenings and no fighting. The Ain 
Nukhaila Pass where it was extremely difficult to remain, 
was not occupied for long. 

The troops on the various fronts were now to rest 
on their oars till the summer should pass, so disastrous 
had been the attempts of the year before to defy the 
thermometer. Sappers, Pioneers and Labour Corps, 
however, were not to share in the break, for roads 
and rails for the next winter’s probable advances must 
go on unceasingly. It should be mentioned, that 
river-borne transport could not go more than a few 
miles beyond Bagdad, although in the flood season 
a steamer could slowly get up the Fatha Gorge, and 
over rapids for work in the navigable reaches that 
occurred again between the Fatha Gorge and Mosul. 
It was this fact that made the work on rail and motor 
road so insistent. During June and July the 32nd 
worked almost incessantly on the railway to Tekrit, 
and after that on various duties. 


THE LAST STAGE OF THE WORLD WAR ON THE TIGRIS 

Again if the Pioneer story is to be followed, the 
operations to which they contributed must be written, 
or the story is but a hollow one, since they were to be one 
of the cogs on a remarkable wheel. By the autumn it 
was desirable that Allenby’s successes in Palestine 
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be supported so as to help eliminate all Turkish 
forces south of the Taurus range, and with this object 
in view General Marshall pushed forward to destroy 
if possible the Turkish Army between him and Mosul, 
This was to be done by an advance on both banks of 
the Tigris by the 1st Corps and a supporting move from 
Kirkuk by a portion of the Illrd Corps. The Turks 
were holding a position in front of the Fatha Gorge 
and along the top of the Jebel Hamrin on the right 
bank now known as the Jebel Makhul, facing westwards. 

There was not enough transport available to allow 
of any attempt at surprise; for dumps had to be collected 
ahead as the British forces crawled forward. I’he state 
of the water in the open terrain on the west of the 
hills on the right bank made any attempt to turn the 
Turkish right out of the question, and General Cobbe 
planned to advance with 17th Division close to the 
actual right bank, the i8th on the left, but to have his 
cavalry on his right and force the Turks on the left 
bank to retire across the Lesser Zab and then so shepherd 
them that they should cross to the right bank. Having 
done this he hoped to cross his cavalry also, and interpose 
between Mosul and the Turks at Fatha, and since there 
was no water on the desert, they would be compelled 
to keep to the line of the Tigris. 

By the middle of October all was fully geared for 
the advance which it was hoped might clinch the war 
so far as the Turks were concerned. Their organisadon 
in our front with its two armies, its four army corps 
and its weak divisions reduced almost to phantoms 
had disappeared. There was now but the reconstituted 
Sixth Army, with the 14th Division on the Tigris and 
the 2nd Division about Kirkuk, Rowanduz and Sulai- 
rnanya with a detachment on the Upper Euphrates. 
The immediate and important proposition w^as the 
force at Fatha of some 4,000 men, fifty-nine guns, 
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d loo machine guns.* The 5th Division was moving 
down to the Tigris from Anatolia with the headquarters 
of the 14th Division, but at best this would mean 
2,500 rifles, twenty-five guns and forty-seven machine 
guns, and it could not be at Fatha before the 24th of 
October. General Cobbe’s two divisions were now 
composed of new troops wii^: .Mtfl^ war experience and 
each brigade had sent a bsfitalion to Salonika; further 
from each battalion had been withdrawn one company 
to form a nucleus of new battalions being formed in 
India for the great expansion asked for by the War 
Office. 

On the 22nd of October two of Cobbe’s brigades 
had arrived to within a mile of the Fatha position. 
On the 24th of October Cobbe issued his orders which 
in brief directed the i8th Division to advance on the 
left bank, the 17th on the right, with the nth Cavalry 
Brigade under Cassels to carry out the movement to 
the Lesser Zab aforesaid. The Light Armoured Car 
Brigade was to work out far on the Turkish right and 
endeavour to get behind them above Sharqat. The 
advance practically began against the Fatha position 
on the night of the 22nd, the Turkish piquets firing 
till 3.30 a.m., but when day dawned it was found that 
the enemy had abandoned his forward position. Cobbe 
then ordered an advance on both banks, Turkish 
columns being seen withdrawing. The pursuit and the 
operations towards the Lesser Zab by Cassels as well 
as those of the columns from the Illrd Corps all went 
according to plan, if slowly, owing to the difliculties 
of water and supplies. It was found that the Turks 
now estimated at 6,000 rifles were holding very strong 
positions on the Jebel Makhul, as the extension of the 
Jebel Hamrin on the right bank was called, facing 
south. On the 26th the 17th Division advanced against 

* Calculations of General Marshairs General Staff. 
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Jhi^^osition, the i8th Division pushing up the other 
bank. The attack made slow progress and at night 
time Cobbe ordered it® continuance next day, informing 
his commanders that the Turkish 5th Division was 
evidently up, as the resistance had been heavy and more 
troops had been seen at Sharqat. But he also had the 
inspiring news that Cassels was far across the Zab 
and actually on the Tigris several miles above Sharqat, 
with the Guides Cavalry and the Brigadier himself 
across, and that the Light Armoured cars were also in 
rear of the Turks, North of Sharqat, and in touch with 
Cassels. If the Turks could not break through the 
cordon behind them, then they were finished. 

The. end was not far to seek. Sunrise was soon 
after six on the 27th, and the Turkish outposts were 
still on the Jebel Makhul, but by 8 a.m. it was ascer¬ 
tained that the whole force was marching hard for 
Sharqat. A column from the i8th Division now pushed 
from the Lesser Zab for the country opposite Sharqat 
to prevent any attempt to escape across the river. 
This move was carried out with great promptness, 
as was a request from Cassels for more 18-pounder 
ammunition, which was sent him via the left bank, 
by a convoy which covered thirty-five miles to reach 
him, so intent were both men and beasts and cars 
on exploiting the position to its fullest. 

Cassels at Huwaish behind the Turks had a section 
of horse artillery and the machine guns of the 23rd 
up on the evening of the 26th, and on the next morning 
was joined by his whole brigade less a squadron of the 
7th Hussars who were detached to hold oflF a small 
force of Turkish infantry coming down from Mosul. 

As Cassels expected that the Turks would now 
turn on his force while leaving a rearguard to hold olf 
Cobbe, he asked that Brigadier Sanders, who had made 
the march to the river opposite Sharqat, should march 
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Up stream and cross the iigns and join him at 
Huwaish. The 17th Division was now marching 
hard up the road on the west side of the Jebel Makhul, 
and by the road on the Tigris bank. 

Two or three miles south of Huwaish he found the 
Turks in position and engaged with the armoured cars, 
and himself engaged them sufficiently to make them 
disclose their position. Early in the afternoon it ap¬ 
peared that the Turks would not stand further south 
from Sharqat than some three miles, and the 17th 
Division which now was standing by, was ordered to 
push on and get in touch again. ^Thus by the night 
of the 27th the Division faced north between Balalij 
and the Tigris some six or seven miles south of Sharqat. 


THE FINAL DRAMA OF SHARQAT 

On the morning of the 27th the situation was clear 
enough to Cassels, as just related. 

The longer the Turks stayed at Sharqat, the more 
acute their situation, and he spent the afternoon of 
the 27th strengthening his position, on which, unless 
the Turk threw up the sponge earlier, the decision 
would be made. The staunch Sanders had arrived 
opposite Huwaish, after a march of thirty-three miles, at 
4 a.m. on the 28th, leaving a battalion to watch the left 
bank above Sharqat for any attempt to cross to the east. 

Early on the 28th the 17th Division pressed on, 
and more of the i8th followed Sanders, to ensure no 
break-out across the river occurred. But the burden 
was now on Cassels. On the north his squadron reported 
the enemy attempting to turn its flank. On the south 
steady columns of the Turks were now marching north 
on a wide front, his armoured car commander and 
staff had had their car wrecked by a shell and they were 
prisoners. It was not easy. Sanders was crossing the. 
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'ftwr Steadily but was none too near. A daring flank 
attack by two squadrons of the Hussars gained time, 
but the enemy in heavy columns started marching 
round Cassels’ right, and were now involved in a 
fierce fire fight in an attempt to break through his 
line, the bluffing line whose right they never seemed 
to be able to feel! 

The 17th Division had been marching and fighting 
since dawn on the aSth, in an extremely difficult 
country against a well-handled, stubborn and strong 
rearguard, in very hot and waterless country. Despite 
the men’s fatigue, Cobbe otdered them to continue 
advancing and attacking during the night, lest the whole 
of the Turks should be free to fall on Cassels. During 
this night (the aSth/zqth) the Turks kept up an attack 
on Cassels’ line, getting, at places, within 100 yards, 
but never breaking through. Another battalion and 
battery from Sanders struggled over the Tigris during 
the night, too, and as these came into the line the cavalry 
were pulled out. 

The 7th Cavalry Brigade were now engaged, the 
morning of the 29th, with the northern threat and 
after a brilliant attack by the 13th Hussars, who galloped 
in to the foot of a spur, dismounted and charged up it 
on foot, the surrenders began. By 2 p.m. there were 
730 prisoners and twelve machine guns in our hands. 
Cassels was now anxiously trying to ascertain where 
the 17th Division might be, and whether the main body 
of the Turks was striking west, as he feared. His first 
thought was to head them off again if that were so. 
Reports from the air showed plenty of movement but 
whether friend or foe was not so clear. By this time the 
number of prisoners had been brought up to 1,000, 
and his northern front was now secure. 

The main efforts could now be directed to prevent 
the Turks breaking through from the south, or getting 
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iway to the west. While the southern face of Cassels’ 
wide circle wa.s being strengthened by Sanders' units 
the 17th Division was coming up from the north-west 
of Sharqat, and had been constantly engaged with the 
lurkish rearguard. 

By II a.m. General Leslie had found the Turkish 
main position, so far as he was concerned, on a plateau 
three miles west of Huwaish, facing south for two miles 
and thrown back for a mile in a north-western direction 
It would be past 3 p.m. by the time that he could attack’ 
and this information was got through to Cassels who 
now threw the armoured cars out six miles to the 
west of Huwaish which would close the gap, the only 
one by which the Turks could march through. 

General Fanshawe with the rest of the i8th Division 
was now on the left bank of the Tigris above Sharqat 
watching among other things lest any Turkish move¬ 
ment from Alton Kupri on the Kurdish border should 
take place, to which town the Turks at Kirkuk had 
retired before a column of the Illrd Corps. 

^ Soon after 5 p.m, (the 29th) a third battalion of 
Sanders brigade joined Cassels' line facing south 
and the latter learnt that the 17th Division while bom¬ 
barding the Turks was not likely to make further progress 
that night.' The broken ground, the exhaustion of the 
men and animals and other causes were responsible 
There was therefore nothing to do but wait and work 
at defences. But nevertheless the fierce disjointed 
attempts of Leslie's tired troops to close, had produced 
the required results. Hanging on to the ground they 
had gained they held the enemy. 

There was nothing to do for Cassels or Leslie but 
to hang on for morning, and work at defences or cover, 
and get such rest as might be. The situation was tense’ 
but success seemed within their grasp, although Cassels 
was very apprehensive of evasion. He covered, however. 
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a good deal of the ground by which the Turks might 
be trying to slip away at night with artillery fire. Next 
morning came the reward. The great efforts of all, 
and the able dispositions that Cassels had made, had 
at last broken the Turkish spirit. The Commander 
realised that he was B-E-A-T—beat, as other com¬ 
manders had done before him, and at 6.30 a.m. on 
the next morning (the 30th), rvhite flags went up along 
the line facing the 17th Division. At 7.30 a.m. Ismail 
Hakki Bey, the Turkish commander, surrendered to 
the officer commanding the 112th Infantry. Cassels 
who was already pressing south to help the 17th, 
learnt of the situation by 8 a.m. and at once sent both 
cavalry brigades off to round up any escaping or stray 
parties, which they did to the number of some 1,500. 

That was the end of it, 11,332 prisoners, fifty-one 
guns, 130 machine guns, for a loss of 1,886 of which 
1,504 were incurred by the 17th Division. None so 
bad, as the Scots might say! 

Cassels now was pushed on to Mosul, and on reaching 
within twelve miles of that town, learnt that an armistice 
had been concluded with the Turks, which, however, 
provided for the surrender of Mosul. 

So much, in brief, for an operation worthy of being 
classed with the crossing of the Tigris above Kut at 
the Shumran Bend, but, since this is the history of the 
Sikh Pioneers what share were the 32nd taking in this 
brilliant feat of arms ? Its share was not indeed dramatic, 
but more than contributory to the general effect. 
As soon as the Turks had evacuated the Fatha position 
as related, the 32nd were pushed on to work on the 
road through the Fatha Gorge on the right bank of the 
Tigris, which the Turks had damaged considerably. 
On the night of the 26th/27th the battalion moved on 
to Qalat Jabar, A and B Companies accompanying 
the 51st Brigade to Qalat-el-Bint, and the others working 
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at Qalat Jabar. On the night of the 29th/3oth Head¬ 
quarters with A and half B w'ent on to Sharqat, leaving 
half a company to guard a depot at Qalat-el-Bint. 
The day after the surrender the battalion was assembled 
at Sharqat* There it remained at work, being now 
attached to the i8th Division for two months. They 
were specially thanked by Brigadier-General Sanders 
for the work they had carried out on the roads round 
and towards Mosul. At the end of December, the 
battalion moved up to Hammam Ali, wit hin fifteen 
miles of Mosul, for road work, less D Company which 
joined the 17th Division at Tekrit, and with that we 
may leave them, and their useful services in the World 
War. The story of their services during 1919-21 when 
operations against Kurds and Arabs took place, cul¬ 
minating in the entirely unnecessary Arab Rebellion, 
and the arduous operations involved in its repression, 
will be told later, with that of others of the Sikh Pioneer 
battalions brought over for that purpose. 


CHAPTER XX 

The Pioneers in Aden, Sinai and Palestine 

The i/23rd in the Red Sea (1914)—^Aden and its Vicinity—^The 
Tragedy of Lahej—^The Restoration of the Aden Situation—^The 
aard in Egypt and Sinai (1916)—The Situation on the Sinai Front— 
The I/23rd and 2/23rd in the Gaza Operations—^The Pioneers in 
Allenby*s Advance—^The i/34th in Palestine and Syria—^The i/23rd 
in Asia Minor—-The 2/32nd and 3/32nd 


THE 1/23RD IN THE RED SEA (1914) 

To the i/23rd the call came as to the other corps 
in India who were to share in those various expeditions 
that left its shores under alphabetic guise, and found 
itself posted to Force “E” that was being rushed 
towards Egypt, the actual destination being unknown. 
They were stationed at Lahore when the order to 
mobilise came on the loth of October, ’14, and embarked 
on the Nurani,* their destination believed to be Aden. 
Orders, however, reached them to join a force that was 
landing on the coast of Arabia opposite the Island of 
Perim, to destroy the fort of Sheikh Sayad,t whence 
that island and the Red Sea traffic could be attacked. 

♦The officers who embarked were: Lieut.-Colonel H. F. A. Pearson, 
Comdt.j Captain F. C. Squires, Adjt.; Captain D. P. Chesney, Q.M.; Captain 
R. B. Sewell, M.O.; Captain A. C. E. Hutchinson. 

No. i Co. Captabi G. W. C. Ricketts, M.G.O. 

No. z Co. Major W. J. Ottley 

Lieut. M. R. W. Duberly (S.O.) 

No. 3 Co. Captain R. Nicholson 
Captain W. A. H. Bird 
No. 4 Co. Major A. W. W. Hope 
tThe island is but two miles from the mainland. 
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£ikh Sayad lies at the end of a small peninsula 
of Arabia, with a little khor north of it, in which dhows 
can lie up. Its eastern shore is but two miles from 
Perim, and on the southern side is a line of rugged hills 
topped by several guard houses rising to some 800 
feet. The fort of Sheikh Sayad-Turba armed with two 
6-in. Krupp and several smaller and obsolete guns 
stood on a small hill (470 feet) south-west of the village. 
The expedition commanded by Brigadier-General (as 
he then was) H. V. Cox consisted of the 14th Sikhs, 
69th and 89th Punjabis, with the battleship Duke of 
Edinburgh, and the cruiser Swiftsure. I'he original 
orders provided for a landing on the south-east coast, 
a few miles from the fort, but weather forbade this, 
and it took place under an ineffective fire from the fort 
guns, within the khor. The 69th and 89th commenced 
to land at 9 a.m. on the loth of November and proceeded 
to attack the fort supported by the naval guns, the 
Krupp guns having actually fired at the warships and 
tried to reach the Perim lighthouse. The circumstances 
were too unequal to make the capture any real difficulty, 
and next morning the Pioneers landed to carry out 
demolitions at fort and guard houses which included 
the destruction of two 6-in. guns, and four field guns 
of sorts, large quantities of shells and cordite, and about 
100,000 rounds of S.A.A. By 3 o’clock the Pioneers 
had re-embarked and sailed for Aden, after receiving 
a message of hearty thanks from General Cox, who was 
proceeding to Egypt with his brigade. 



ADEN AND ITS VICINITY 


At or rather in the vicinity of Aden alone, did the 
British Empire actually march with Turkey. In the 
long wars in the Yemen Turkey had finally asserted 
her authority in some form over all Arabia save the 
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'Men Protectorate and the Trucial Chiefs of the Persian 
Gulf, Turkish troops, therefore, were familiar enough 
with most of the terrain, and Turkish garrisons now 
occupied definite points therein, backed by roads and 
the spine of the Hejaz railway. 

The Aden Hinterland put some miles of the territory 
of Protected Chiefs under British control, but this did 
not naturally afford serious military protection against 
anything greater than a Turkish tribal raid, or troop 
patrol. 

The intense importance of Aden as a link in the 
British sea communications was realised as much by 
the Central Powers as by the British, and as soon 'as 
there was any news of Turkish moves towards the 
Aden frontier, the movable column moved out a few 
miles beyond the Peninsula to Sheikh Othman, Here 
there was a good water supply, and thence it w'as possible 
to give some support to the Sultan of Lahej, whose 
sheikhial town was eighteen miles from the neck of the 
Aden Peninsula and fourteen miles from Sheikh Othman. 

The i/23rd arrived at Aden on the 12th, and on 
the 29th sent off Major Ottley and No. 2 Company 
to Perim, which was thought to be threatened by 
Turkish activity on the mainland. As the Turks had 
put out the lights in the Red Sea, the British took these 
over, and the Pioneers put a guard of one and six 
in three of the lighthouses. Havildar Kehar Singh at 
Jebel Tier captured a dhow actually bringing an angry 
letter from Turkish authority to know why a light was 
burning (the British occupation not having been realised). 

On the mainland, the constant pioneer role of road¬ 
making was the first demand on the 23rd. Sheikh 
Othman, but four miles from the old fortified neck 
of the Isthmus of the Aden Peninsula, is really part of 
the modern Aden, and to that point there ran a metalled 
road. After that camel tracks run in several directions 
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pebbles and sand, and a deceitful combination 
of both. The tracks are well enough for pack transport 
but could not carry field artillery. By the end of Decem¬ 
ber the battalion was therefore ordered to work on 
the road to Lahej which it did till the third week in 
February when it returned to Aden. 

In January Captain Bird and twelve Pioneers left 
to join the Somaliland Contingent as an explosion 
party, in operations against local tribes who had found 
the world trouble fit waters for them to fish in. After 
some arduous and waterless marching the five forts 
of the offenders at Shimhar Berries were reached and 
destroyed. The third of these put up a stout resistance, 
confident in its walls of eight foot thickness. The 
mountain guns with the contingent could not hope 
to batter these down, and the old last hope of an ex¬ 
plosion party remained. Under a hot fire from the 
walls Captain Bird’s party laid their charge, not without 
some adventures, and the gateway was blown in. That 
was the end of it, Havildar Teja Singh (No. 4584) 
who placed the charge and fired it, very properly 
receiving the Indian Order of Merit (Second Class) 
for his skill and gallantry. By the middle of February 
this party rejoined the battalion. 

At the end of March Captain Hutchinson with No. i 
Company relieved Major Ottley at Perim. At the end 
of May there occurred one of those terrible unreasoning 
tragedies, born of brooding over grievance, that some¬ 
times disturbs the calm of an Indian corps. A sepoy 
shot in their beds at 3 a.m. Subedar-major Balwant 
Singh and Subedar Paritam Singh. The former had 
been twenty-two and a half years in the regiment and 
had been Subedar-major for seven years. 

The other victim was the second senior Indian Officer, 
and a man of exceptional attainments. No. 3886 
Havildar Uttam Singh closed with the murderer shortly 
after, although fired at, and disarmed him, when justice 
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^ok its course. One or two such incidents occurring 
in other battalions have not been recorded in this history 
but the importance of the victims, prevents this outrage 
from being allowed to fall into its merited oblivion.* 

The immediate centre of interest now returned to 
Perim where Captain Hutchinson’s spies reported that 
the Turks were re-assembling at Sheikh Sayad first 
to bombard and then to attack Perim, which was only 
two miles away. This was accurate enough, for on 
the night of the 13th of June, they opened with one 
4.1-in. and a couple of smaller guns. The range was 
soon found and a good many direct hits on the light¬ 
house occurred. The damage, however, was slight, and 
in three days the light was again working. Some 300 
shells were believed to have been fired. The next night 
about I a.m., the Turks in dhows attempted to land 
and actually got on shore despite the fire of a piquet. 
One star shell being fired over them, and all chance of 
surprise over, they re-embarked. It was an exciting 
and interesting experience for Captain Hutchinson and 
No. I Company, and added to the prestige of the 
battalion. 

THE TRAGEDY OF LAHEJ 

We now come to the story of the unfortunate affair 
at Lahej, in which the Pioneers took part, and for which 
the intense heat and insufficient preparations therefor, 
were largely responsible. 

In June rumours in the bazaars and the countryside 
became very persistent that the Turks were preparing 
to attack Aden. The Aden Troop, t some seventy 
strong, was sent out to Lahej with an outpost at Nobut 
Daqim some thirty-six miles from Aden, and on the 
26th the O.C. Perim reported that the advance had 

* Subedar-major Balwant Singh had served in the Chitral and Waziristan 
Blockade campaigns, in the Zakkha Khel Expedition, and also in Tibet, and 
besides the Order of British India, had other decorations that come to Indian 
Officers of prominence. 

I The small cavalry unit specially raised in India for service at Aden. 
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un. It was decided to send the movable column* 
to Lahej, to support the Sultan and keep an offing. 
But he who wills the end wills the means, and. the 
authority at Aden had failed or not been allowed, to 
organise a transport corps. Camels were hard to obtain 
at short notice, and then only by requisition, and many 
were unfit for work. However, an advanced depot 
was established at Sheikh Othman which is some four 
miles from Aden itself, and the force was concentrated 
by the evening of the 3rd of July. 

The column which was commanded for the present 
by Lieut-Colonel Pearson of the 23rdt had ten guns 
of which six (i5“P*’s.) were drawn by camels and four 
(lo-prs.) in pack on camels, manned by the artillery 
of the fortress. Their total strength was thus ten 
guns, and about 1,050 rifles with the machine gun 
sections of three battalions. 

Despite the march, which had commenced in the 
worst of all marching hours, viz. 4 p.m., when the 
earth is giving out the heat that it has absorbed, there 
was to be no rest.| 

Soon after arrival, news came that the Sultan of 
Lahej’s levies, had been driven in at Nobut Daqim, 
and that the Turks were advancing on Lahej. The 
officer commanding sent forward several -450 machine 
guns in motor cars to support the Aden troop, and the 
machine gun section of the 109th, while the column 
itself after a sleepless night marched at 3.30 for Lahej, 
in the hope of forestalling the enemy. 

* Movable Column : is-pr. guns. 6; lo-pr.guns, 4; Wing Brecknockshire 
battalion F.F.; Wing of the 109th Indian Infantry; 2 Cos. 126th 
Baluchis; i Co. 23rd Pioneers; i Fortress Co. S. and M. 
t Major-General ID. Shaw and his staff intending to come out later. 

I For those who come after to read, it may be mentioned that officers 
experienced in hot marches have special water reserves under a guard and a 
strong officer, at the head of the fighting troops, and regimental water at the 
head of un\t% Then those who would fall out for a drink must fall out to the 
trout. I he luiow’ledge that water is in front and will soon be given out is 
a great sirs tamer. The idea that to drink is wrong in great heat is a mistake. 

It alone keeps the blood thin and prevents a terrible form of heat stroke. 
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"^Bir Dar Amir, eight miles distant, was reached in 
good condition at 7.15 a.m., the sun being as yet 
bearable. After half-an-hour’s rest the column, ill- 
equipped with any water carriage—-which should have 
been the first charge on any organisation but was 
conspicuous by its absence—started again. This time, 
with six miles to go, the result was disastrous. The 
troops had had little water and no rest at Sheikh 
Othman. The going was terribly heavy, and men fell 
out rapidly while the sun grew fiercer and fiercer. 
The 15-pr. guns with their camel-draft, had practically 
come to a standstill among the sand-dunes. Lieut.- 
Colonel Pearson now ordered a halt, with the intention 
of waiting for the evening with the bulk of his troops. 

• SKetch Mop of Aden and UaheJ 
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.-Colonel Woolridge of the 109th had been sent 
on to take command at Lahej, and the following troops 
marched on after him, viz, the mountain guns, the wing 
of the 109th and the company of the 23rd with the 
battalion machine guns. 

The machine guns sent on the night before, though 
the cars stuck, struggled into Lahej at 8 a.m. and the 
force above referred to arrived at ii a.m., in a severe 
state of exhaustion, many having fallen by the way. 
As the Turkish advance guard was but a mile away, 
every man who could hold a rifle was pushed into the 
firing line, including the four mountain guns. Forty 
rifles of the 109th, fifteen Sappers and the machine 
guns of the Pioneers got into position on the bank 
north-west of Lahej, which is but a village. Seeing 
this line formed and feeling its fire, the Turkish advance 
guard numbering not more than 150 drew off. 

For the moment Lahej had been saved, and during 
the afternoon more exhausted men struggled in, with 
part of the first and second line transport. But the bulk 
of the camel drivers, unescorted or whose escorts 
had fallen by the way, alarmed at the firing, had cut 
their loading ropes and fled, thus leaving water tanks, 
rations, ammunition and stores scattered on the road. 

The troops who had come up were now able to get 
some liquid and a little rest till about 5.30 p.m. when 
the Turks advanced to the attack and our troops now 
deployed into their positions.* 

The British front extended on the north-west side 
of Lahej behind a mud bank for perhaps a thousand 
yards, the left resting on a house held by our Arab 
auxiliaries who also lined the roofs of any high houses, 
and the great white palace of the Sultan in the centre, 
shooting any one in their zeal. 




* The Turkish force consisted of close on 2,000 men of whom perhaps 
t,ooo were regulars, with two field and four mountain guns. 
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The mountain guns were in action on the left centre, 
the Pioneer machine guns on the right centre. Behind 
the compact village were two gardens in one of which 
the British troops had rested, in the other the Indians. 

The position, however, in which Lieut.-Colonel 
Pearson found himself was very unenviable. Not half 
of his column had managed to struggle to the assembly, 
the field guns were stuck behind, there was no water 
carriage, no rations and little reserve ammunition and 
many were dead of heat stroke. Even the few men he 
had with him were more than weary. 

As it grew dark the hostile Arabs had fired some 
huts on the front which if it revealed the British position 
also enabled them to see their attackers, and this held 
up the Turks, who were setting about enveloping the 
British left, for some hours. By 10.30, however, the 
firing on the left flank grew very heavy as the Turks 
began to turn it, while the hostile Arabs were also 
working steadily round our right over ground and courses 
they knew well. Such being the situation Colonel 
Pearson was now compelled to withdraw to a second 
position, already selected, on the hitherside of the village, 
where garden walls and a few houses gave a definite 
line. This line some 600 yards in rear was gained by 
11.30 but two of the mountain guns had to be left behind, 
duly disabled. Fighting occurred in the main street of the 
village where Captain Squires, the column staff officer, 
was mortally wounded by an Arab at close quarters. 

In this second position Pearson was able to hold 
his own, though the movements of detachments on 
his right were confused enough. At 3.5 a.m. the Turks 
had happily had enough and drew off, discomfited, 
with a loss, it was afterwards ascertained, of some 250. 
A few snipers alone remained at the palace. 

As soon as their turning was evident Pearson took 
stock, and sans rations and sans ammunition, with very 
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gre local water, and with his troops terribly exhausted 
after their twenty-six mile march and their prolonged 
fight, decided to fall back. For want of carriage six 
•450 machine guns and most stores had to be abandoned, 
the other machine gun and the two remaining mountain 
guns excepted. Marching back the six miles to Bir Dar 
Amir, Pearson halted till night-fall (5th), and then 
marched on in the dark, towards Sheikh Othman. 

As soon as the news of the retirement from Lahej 
on the 5th reached Aden, Majors Ottley and Hope 
with five Indian Officers and 180 Pioneers marched 
out to Sheikh Othman from Aden where they arrived 
at 1.30 p.m. on the 5th, to find stragglers of all kinds 
streaming in. They then marched on another four 
miles to Bir Muhammad where they took over rearguard 
to the returning remnant at 6.0 a.m. on the 6th, retiring 
with it to Sheikh Othman. There it lay exhausted till 
night-fall, and then once more moved on half-way 
to Khor Makhsar where it roughly entrenched. Stores 
from Sheikh Othman were removed as far as possible. 
In the morning finding itself unmolested the column 
moved back there, covered again by the 23 rd. General 
Shaw, however, decided that the column was too weak 
to hold the place, which to our chagrin and loss of 
prestige was now left to be pillaged by the advancing 
Turk and Arab. Finally an entrenched position was 
dug at the Khor Makhsar. 

The losses in this unhappy affair were one British 
officer dead of wounds and two of the 126th wounded, 
six British soldiers killed or missing, thirty-five dead 
of heat, six Indian ranks killed or missing, and five 
British and ten Indian ranks wounded and brought in. 
There were four Turkish prisoners. 

And that was the end for the moment of a terrible 
experience of war in the fiery furnace, aggravated, it 
was generally admitted, by want of organisation. 
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RESTORATION OF THE ADEN SITUATION 

Such a situation as had occurred could not be left 
for long, quite apart from the threat to the defended 
port. Eastern prestige as well as the military needs 
required prompt action and Major-General Young- 
husband’s brigade, the 28th, with the Berkshire Horse 
Artillery (T.F.) were at once embarked at Suez and 
sent to Aden. As reinforcements arrived it was imper¬ 
ative to re-occupy Sheikh Othman as soon as could 
be, and a fortnight after the events just narrated Colonel 
Elsmie, took out the 28th Brigade with the Berkshire 
Battery R.H.A. (T.F.). There was naturally no opposition 
to so strong a force, both Turks and Arabs having 
disappeared, and Sheikh Othrnan was put into a proper 
state of defence. The detachment of Pioneers 250 
strong from Perim had rejoined on the 27th of July 
and were at once, with the whole battalion, put out on 
the defence works. 

On the 25th an attempt to reconnoitre and deal with 
a body of Turks and Arabs, reported to be at Waht, 
nine miles from Sheikh Othman, was undertaken. The 
Turks were hustled out of the various small villages, 
and then attacked at Waht. They had, however, been 
reinforced, and counter-attacked from Lahej. As the 
troops were already much overcome by the heat and 
a successful attack was now out of the question, a with¬ 
drawal was ordered at noon. At Darab, a few miles 
off, the number of men prostrate (there were fifty cases 
of heatstroke alone) compelled a halt since neither they 
nor the wounded could be carried. The Turks who had 
been shelling the British during their retirement, 
feeling the heat also no doubt,* held off, and later 
in the evening the British staggered home. Column 

* Said to be 900 Turks and 1,000 Arabs. 
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orders specially commended the 23rd of whom only 
one man fell out, the battalion forming the rearguard 
and reaching Sheikh at 10 p.m. 

The year now slipped away uneventfully. In January, 
’16, an attempt to occupy Hatum was unsuccessful 
the Turks being well equipped with guns. The battalion 
had eleven men wounded. 

Major Hope now left for India to be 2nd in command 
of the 32nd while Major Ottley, who for some time had 
been in command of the Aden Cavalry Troop, was 
invalided to India. Several drafts were received with 
2/Lieut. Faithful among them. 

The period of service at Aden for the 23rd, neither 
exciting nor glorious, but passed by the corps in work 
which gained it golden opinions, was now over. On 
January i8th, 1916, came ordei's translating the Pioneers 
to what was to prove a much wider outlook in Egypt. 

The battalion before going exchanged rifles and 
machine guns with the 69th, those of the latter taking 
the Mark VII ammunition. A special order conveying 
high encomiums was issued by Brigadier-General 
Price now commanding at Aden, and on the 20th the 
Chilka carried them away. 


THE 23RD IN EGYPT AND SINAI (1916) 

The Chilka reached Suez early in the evening of 
the 25th of January and the 23 rd began to enter a 
very different phase of service. They had arrived in 
Egypt at an interesting time. During 1914 and 1915 
the line of the Suez Canal which has very appropriately 
been called “the Spine of the British Empire,” had 
been largely defended by troops from India, with a 
few territorial battalions. Behind them in training 
were the growing masses of Australian and New Zealand 
troops. Rumours of an attack on the Canal from 
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alestine had long been rife and Turkish troops with 
German staff were known to be in Bir Sheba. But 
the number of troops available for Egypt in the earlier 
days had been small, and the mot attributed to Lord 
Kitchener when he visited the Canal early in ’i6 was 
not inapt. “The Canal has been defending you, now 
you must defend the Canal.” In February, ’15, a 
Turkish force had just reached the Canal, had been 
repulsed in several places, and a few had actually 
crossed. Then the Dardanelles Campaign had carried 
off many troops, and also had put an end to any im¬ 
mediate attempt on the Canal on the part of the Turks. 
Now in December and January the Gallipoli Peninsula 
had been abandoned, masses of weary troops were 
digging themselves back to health in the glorious 
Egyptian winter, constructing a long line of entrenched 
positions ten miles on the Palestine side of the Canal 
with railways, roads, tramways and pipe lines, running 
out from the bank thereof. 

Before this had happened, however, after some months 
of quiescence caused by the stress of Gallipoli in the 
Sinai front during the summer of ’15, a long foretold 
occurrence took place on the western frontier of Egypt. 
For many years a chief and leader in Islam known col¬ 
loquially as the Grand Senussi had been acquiring 
great influence in the western deserts. The Egyptian 
military authorities, mindful of the memory of the rise 
of El Mahdi, had always watched the movement 
anxiously. Now, under the stimulant of the “War of 
Religion” proclaimed by the Sultan, the Senussi had 
broken out and joined the cause of Turkey and the 
Central Powers. This involved the force in Egypt 
in a difficult campaign several hundred miles away 
from the Delta and the Nile. These risings and the 
operations that dealt with them, lasted from November, 
’15, to March, ’16, and called for long and difficult 
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rches. Connected with the trouble were certain 
expeditions to clear the disturbers also from the western 
oases never reached by troops before. 

It was into the hive of entrenching activity on the 
Sinai frontier of Egypt that the 23rd now entered, 
being towed up the Canal to El Shatt, on the eastern 
bank a few miles up from Suez. Here they became 
divisional troops of the loth Indian Division commanded 
by Major-General Wilson, consisting of the 20th, 
29th and 31st Indian Infantry Brigades. 

Defences on the new line and the railways which were 
to run out thereto was now the task, varied a little later 
by a march to the desert with three days’ rations to bring 
in an aeroplane that had to make a landing at Darb el 
Haj, the pilot walking in to their camp a day or two 
previously. The plane, however, had been removed by 
the Turks, whose patrols and airmen were active enough. 

On the 27th of March, the 23rd found a Guard of 
Honour for Sir Henry McMahon, the High Commis¬ 
sioner. On the latter’s staff was the Prince of Wales to 
whom Sir William Birdwood presented the Indian 
officers. 

On the 24th of April, when the heat of the Suez 
Canal Zone was just beginning, the battalion was 
embarked for Abu Zanena, some seventy miles down 
the Gulf of Suez, and for Tor, some sixty miles further 
on, in some attempt to close roads by which mines 
might be brought to the Gulf and curb Turkish intrigue 
among the Bedouin, but especially to protect the railway 
that ran inland for nine miles from Abu Zanena 
towards the valuable manganese mines. 

On the road to Sinai from Abu Zanena there was 
a Turkish post at Ginneh, whence the Arab sheikhs 
were incited to hostility. Major Ottley commanding 
temporarily the battalion proposed to raid this post, 
oust the Turks if not capture them, expecting thereby 
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to quiet the countryside. His proposals were approved, 
with a detachment of the Bikamir Camel Corps, and 
with these some Pioneers, also on camels, he made a 
brilliant night raid in great heat through barren, difficult 
mountains. The Turks got warning and cleared and he 
did not go the whole distance, but succeeded in rounding 
up two sheikhs who were giving trouble, and who had 
piqueted the road to Ginneh for the Turks. Another 
of Major Ottley’s difficult expeditions was to get a ton 
of manganese ore for the Admiralty for experimental 
purposes. The mines were twenty-seven miles off, of 
which nine could be done by rail, and a hundred Pioneers 
carried out the business. It involved a climb of 2,800 
feet, and such incidents as a derailed engine, and 
resultant collapse of water supply. During their stay 
at Abu Zanena the Pioneers ran all the services of this 
railway and became expert fitters. They also became 
expert swimmers and divers, the latter in diving for 
fish stunned or killed by bombs. 


THE SITUATION ON THE SINAI FRONT 

The torrid months of the remainder of the summer 
at Tor and Abu Zanena were uneventful enough, 
till on the 2nd of October the 23rd returned by ship 
to Suez and thence to Shalufa on the east bank of the 
eight miles above that part, where, beyond minor 
works, there was little of importance in this part of the 
front for the Pioneers to do. 

A great change had come over the scene on the 
Canal while the 23 rd had been down the Gulf of Suez. 
The passive defence of the fortified line a few miles 
east of the Canal referred to was over. The Turks led 
by the energetic German officer Kress von Kressenstein 
had advanced nearer and nearer the Canal, along the 
ancient “Way of the Philistines,” that is to say the 
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watered route, that led from Gaza to El Qantara, 
(the Bridge) along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
In February, ’i6, Sir Archibald Murray who now 
commanded the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, (E.E.F.) 
(the whole garrison in Egypt) occupied the Qatia Oasis 
with a force of Yeomanry to deny to the Turks a well¬ 
bearing area within striking distance of the Canal. 
The enterprising von Kressenstein succeeded in raiding 
this force and inflicting a loss of three and a half 
squadrons, after which a considerable force was moved 
forward to Romani wells, with a pipe line and standard 
gauge railway to follow. This considerable British 
force at Romani was now attacked by von Kressenstein, 
who by the help of the Australian and New Zealand 
mounted troops, was severely defeated on the 4th and 
5th of August. From this date the British front was 
slowly moving towards El Arish and the Turkish 
frontier at Raffa. This move and all the Sinai Defences 
were placed under a G.O.C. Eastern Force,"' and 
under him was a special force of Mounted Troops 
destined to become famous as the ‘ Desert Column,’ 
under Sir Philip Chetwode. The Desert Column had 
.achieved several successes over the Turks, and after 
the battle of Romani General Dobell commenced, 
as his developing railway and water supply permitted, 
moving forward towards Gaza. 

By the beginning of 1917 the Eastern Force was 
in and near El Arish, by “the River of. Egypt”; and 
the making of road, railway and pipe line by which 
it alone could exist, was the urgent question of the day. 

To this as about to be related, a newly made battalion, 
2/23, was hustled in February three days after formation, 
with also the parent battalion from whose side the rib 
that formed them had been taken, which followed its 
‘pup’ a day later by rail to El Arish. 

Sir Charles Dobell, the conquerer of the Cameroons. 
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THE 1/23RD AND 2/23RD IN THE GAZA OPERATIONS 

By 1917 the demand for more Indian Corps was 
intense and imperative, and many new battalions were 
made by the stroke of the pen, existing corps being 
cut into two and each filled up with drafts. Outside 
the theatres in France the demand for Pioneers was 
great, and not only was the usual complement of one 
Pioneer battalion per division required, but others 
were used as corps and L. of C. troops. 

Early in January came cipher orders from India 
to the G.O.C. Egypt from the C.-in-C. India (971 of 
5th January, ’17), to cut the 23rd in two, half to become 
the 2/23rd. The actual formation took eflfect at Shallufah 
in Egypt from the 3rd of February, and shortly after 
a draft of 669 I.O.R.’s from India completed both 
battalions to a total of some 700 men. 

Five officers were transferred from the 23rd, and 
four officers of the I.A. Reserve of Officers, who had 
already had Pioneer training.* 

The new battalion was then posted as divisional 
Pioneers to the 75th Division, and remained with it 
on paper, till the end of the campaign, though often 
detached for work on road or railway communication. 

Grass was not allowed to grow under the new corps’ 
feet, for the same day as the unit came into being it was 
ordered to El Arish on the Mediterranean coast to join 
the Desert Column of the Eastern Force of the E.E.F., 
actually leaving in February for El Arish itself, now, the 
railhead. During the three days at Shallufah before 

♦ The officers of the 2/23rd were as follows: Major W. J. Ottley, Commandant; 
Captain R. N, B. Campbell, 2nd in command; Captain W. M. Onynaney, 
32nd Pioneers attached 23rd as Company Commander; Lieut. A. H. F. Hogg, 
Company Commander; 2nd-Lieut. W. J. S. Oates, Adjutant; and-Lieut. N. 
H. T. Homer, I.A.R.O. Qr.-Master from 48th Pioneers; and-Lieut. A. J. 
Findlay, I.A.R.O. Co. Commander from 48th Pioneers; and-Lieut. N. 
Higginson, I.A.R.O. Co. Commander, from 32nd Pioneers; and-Lieut. R. 
L/Cuscaden, Ij\.R, 0 . Co. Commander, from 23rd Pioneers. 
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lying, the battalion received its Pioneer Equipment but 
no first line transport, and by the 13th of E ebruary was 
hard at woi k on railway formation. The ist Battalion was 
also engaged on the same work, and both were engaged in 
tactical protection as well as work, constantly below 
hostile aeroplanes, and using their own machine guns 
against them. The 2/23 rd were the first unit to enter 
Palestine, crossing the border on the 8th of March. On 
the 22nd both battalions moved on ahead of the Desert 
Column to Khan Yunus to protect the formation of 
supply and ammunition dumps, and they were thus 
far nearer the Turk on the Wadi Ghuzi than the column 
itself which was back at Rafa, and Sheikh Zowaid. 

The severe fighting known as the “ First Gaza ” 
was now to take place, as the Eastern Force under Sir 
Charles Dobell made the first move towards Jerusalem 
from the Sinai Desert, and on the night of the zsth/zOth 
of March the Desert Column and attached formations 
moved through. On the 27th when the original success of 
the Australian Mounted Division around Gaza, and the 
53rd Division on Ali Munter, faded into failure, the z/z^rd 
took over 850 German and Turkish prisoners including 
the Commander of the Turkish 53rd Division who had 
been captured that day, with his staff, jaunting into Gaza 
quite without knowledge of mounted Australians in the 
vicinity, and was largely concerned in cleaning up the 
battle-field, especially in the clearing sections. 

After this the battalion went back to bring the railway 
line on to the Wadi Ghuzi in time for the “ Second Gaza.” 

The following account by Lieut.-Colonel Ottley 
of the first few days in the life of the 2/23rd will give 
life to the above outline. 


Copy of a Letter from Lt. Colonel W. J. Ottley 
‘3.2.17. It may be of interest to you to know how the 


2/2311! was raised at Shallufa, where there was nothing there 
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but sand. The ist Battalion were sent there for a well-earned 
rest, when one day over 1,000 Sikhs from Amballa arrived. 
They had no arms or equipment of any kind, and only one 
suit of khaki and one blanket. I immediately split up the new¬ 
comers with the old, taking alternate I.O.*s, N.C.O.’s and men. 
Only one regular B.O. and 3 tempy. came with the 1,000 
and they were the only help I had. 

4,2.17. The next day a train load of arms, equipt. and tools 
arrived. We had to fetch all this across the Canal on rafts. 
Holes in the belts and braces had to be bored with nails, bayonets, 
etc., the best way we could, as we had insufficient mochi tools. 

*‘5,2.17. In the evening we were ordered to move to the front 
line at El Arish. That night a train came for us on the other 
side of the Canal and we had to get all our stuff across and into 
it. The train was of open horse trucks with about a foot of 
dung in each. However we pushed everything into it and got 
away about 2 a.m. on the 6th arriving 2 a.m. at El Arish on 
the 7th. The cold was intense and there was a bitter wind 
blowing across from the Levant. Luckily we were left there for 
two days which gave us time to get the leather equip, fitted, 
draw ammn. and 100 mules which wxre all we could get. 

** 9.2.17, G.H.Q. ordered me to go 8 miles in front of the army 
and commence making a railway. I was told to march at night 
so that the enemy should not see us. We had 4 Vickers but no 
Lewis guns. The reason for all this haste was that enemy planes 
had frequently bombed the 1,100 Egyptian Army Reserve and 
5,000 Labour Corps also the 3 Coys. R.E. who had built the 
railway as far as El Arish. Then one of the German planes 
dropped a bomb on the Labour Corps killing 78 men. At 
this the whole Labour Corps refused to work without protection 
and the campaign was held up. So they sent for the Sikh 
Pioneers post haste. My battalion got to their pitch at midnight 
and commenced work at dawn—stretched out for about a 
mile. I warned them that they were liable to attack from low 
flying hostile planes and rehearsed them several times during 
the day on what they were to do when the alarm bugle went. 
I also rigged up 3 Machine guns on sleepers stuck in the sand 
as anti-aircraft defence. About 3 p.m. that afternoon I saw 
3 German planes on their way home from bombing Cairo. 
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One of them left their formation and circled round till he came 
to the end of our line, evidently with a view to machine-gunning 
us. The men were wearing their white shirts so the Germans 
thought we were the Labour Corps! and came down to about 
1,000 feet thinking they would repeat this episode. On my signal 
the men behaved splendidly. They picked up their rifles and 
with the Machine guns we opened fire. We could see splinters 
flying out of the plane and down he came about a mile away. 
G.H.Q. gave us the credit of this plane. It gave the Germans 
a shock and we were not molested again till May.** 

Indian Pioneers, even newly raised battalions, 
were a new asset to the E.E.F. and full use was 
made of them. Listen to Lieut.-Colonel Ottley again: 

“During the First Battle of Gaza my battalion were laying 
Deccauville rails into all the trenches on Samson’s Ridge and 
Delila’s Neck. Our trenches opposite the Plantation in 
the centre of Gaza were never properly dug, and the parapets 
were not even bullet proof. The new army were so exhausted 
after the Battle of Gaza that they could not dig. My battalion 
was ordered to join the 54th Division to take over 1,500 yards 
of their line where there were practically no trenches. We 
were taught trench warfare by the loth and iith London 
Battalions and in about 10 days took over their line while they 
rested. I was very proud of the confidence and camaraderie 
that grew up between the men of those two battalions and our 
men. The latter made a great impression on the Londoners 
when on night patrol, especially on one particular night when 
they actually got into the Turkish trenches and were stopped 
by a telephone wire. They knew it was an alarm wire and having 
nothing to cut it bit it through with their teeth. The Londoners 
used to ask for my men to accompany them on patrol, and when 
resthig they used to go out with our patrols. 

“In about 2 weeks we had dug the 1,500 yards of trenches. 
It was hard stuff, mostly rock, which we had to blast at night. 
When they were finished General Chetwode ordered the whole 
Division to inspect them. We carried out one successful raid 
all to ourselves, the men bringing back their bag of dead Turks 
with them!*’ 
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The situation produced by the “ First Gaza ” was 
not to be endured for long, and the sea-fog that lost 
so many precious hours in that battle was not likely 
to occur again. Sir Charles Dobell, therefore, having 
advanced his railway line and brought up all available 
troops and artillery essayed once more to attack the 
Turkish line, this time a good deal more to the right 
as he looked at it. But the Turks who also had received 
reinforcements had much entrenched and improved 
their position both at Ali Munter and among the cactus 
hedges of Gaza itself. The second attack was made 
on the 16th to the 19th of April against the whole 
Turkish front but with the main drive against their 
right centre.* For reasons many and various which 
do not concern this narrative, but in which heat, 
shortage of artillery ammunition, and the glacis slopes 
so favourable to defence, were prominent. Generals 
Sir Charles Dobell and Chetwode were again doomed 
to disappointment. The force then fell back to a position 
in which it dug itself in and organised its system for a 
long wait. What then happened was but symptomatic 
of the British system, or want of system. General 
Allenby was sent out to relieve Sir Archibald Murray 
and given the troops and ammunition that his pre¬ 
decessor was denied. When ready, he was able to start 
the victorious campaign which finished off the Turks 
as members of the Confederacy of the Central Powers. 

After the “ Second Gaza ” the Eastern Force was 
re-organised, as General Chetwode took command 
of the Force on the Wadi Ghuzze. A period of rest 
and recruitment of the fighting troops now took place, 
the Pioneers only being kept hard at work. The force 
had to be properly served by road, rail and water, and 
the two battalions of the 23rd were now kept at work 

♦ The want of water, and of time and material at this stage, to prepare for 
the Water Campaign that enabled General Allenby to strike far afield, should 
be remembered. 
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principally on the outer flank of the force, as befitted 
their armed and disciplined state. 

By the middle of October General Allenby had his 
arrangements all ready for carrying out the plans 
originally outlined by General Chetwode, viz. an attack 
on the far Turkish left at Bir Sheba followed by a 
march across to the sea and a third attack on Gaza. 
This as should still be remembered entailed a double 
railhead, one branch being carried to the right inland, 
to Shellal and Gamli as a starting point in supplying 
the troops operating on Bir Sheba—and here again 
the 23rd Pioneers were at work. The actual advance 
on Bir Sheba commenced on October 31st, 1917, of 
which Lieut.-Colonel Ottley relates: 

‘‘The last plane we encountered was near Beersheba just 
before the last battle of Gaza. As usual we were pushed out 
some dozen miles in front and within only 2 miles of Horana 
Ridge occupied by the Turks. This dominated the whole 
country. We hid in a cup in the sand dunes where we were 
busy building the railway and the last station as a base for the 
attack on Beersheba. We managed to remain undiscovered 
for about 2 or 3 days till one morning a German plane flying 
very low as if looking for Cav. patrols amongst sand dunes 
blundered on to us. . , . 

“The men were on to him, and knocked splinters out of 
him. We saw him come down at the foot of the Horana Ridge, 
but behind the Turkish lines. G.H.Q. informed us a few 
days later that we had knocked out this fellow. 

“Next day our army corps commenced the advance on 
Beersheba, the fighting became general and we had to give up 
the railway work. Luckily we were able to save the remnant of 
the Kent Yeomanry who had been badly chopped about. That 
evening we were ordered to march 20 miles across country, 
and join in the attack on the centre of Gaza.“ 

For a short time the zjzyd were attached to a com¬ 
posite force of all nations under Major-General H. 
Watson, covering the Bir Sheba advance on the desert side. 
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Of this Ottley racily remarks: 

“Later we were attached to General Sir Harry Watson, 
commanding what was known as the ‘Dago Force,’ composed 
as it was of a very mixed lot of Moroccan French Regiments, 
Italian Cav. and West Indians. He said he had been very 
nervous until we arrived! His happiness was only short lived 
as we were only there a few hours and were then ordered to 
join the Reserve Brigade for the attack, on Gaza.’’ 

The 1/23 rd had also been hard at work on the rail 
to Gamli, but on the loth of August joined the XXth 
Corps and went into the trenches on Sampson Ridge 
near Ali Muntar. After the capture of Gaza, battalions 
worked continuously on the completion of the standard, 
and repair of the metre, lines behind the army pushing 
on up the coast to Ludd. 

On the 9th of January the First Battalion sent 
three Indian officers, twenty-three non-commissioned 
officers and twenty-four Pioneers back to India to 
raise the Third Battalion.”' 



THE PIONEERS IN ALLENBY’s ADVANCE 

Reference has been made to the doubling and trebling 
of the Indian Army in progress in 1917 and 1918. 
Besides the 2/23 rd whose birth on the Suez Canal has 
been described, as also the despatch to India of a 
nucleus of the 2/23rd to form the 3/23rd, there were also 
raised the 2/32nd and 3/32nd and also the 2/34th and the 
3/34th. Of these the 2/32nd was to come to Palestine, 
in February, T8, for railway work. In January, T8, 
also came as already mentioned the i/34th with the 3rd 
Lahore Division, and in April also the i/i2ist Pioneers 
with the 7th Meerut Division, also from the Tigris. 

This brought the number of Indian Pioneer battalions 
to five, of which four were Sikhs, while two more were 

*In June the battalion also sent a company of eighteen to form the issth 
Pioneers which were being raised in Palestine, 
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^ led in Palestine, the i/i55th and the 2/i55th, one 
nominally as divisional pioneers the other for railway 
work, but as a matter of fact the majority were withdrawn 
most of the time to work on the railways. It is not 
surprising that with eight Pioneer battalions, (in the 
74th Division there was the i/izth N. Lancashire 
Pioneers,) the railway made the progress which was 
such a feature of Lord Allenby’s campaign. The history 
of the Sikh Pioneers henceforward is to a great extent, 
uneventful, save for the miracle of construction for 
which their name should long be famous in this phase 
of the World War. General Allenby’s triumphant 
advance after the success of Bir Sheba and the capture 
of Gaza, passed on steadily up the line of the Turkish 
metre-gauge and then, holding the enemy in Sharon, 
he turned into the mountains for Jerusalem, which 
he entered on December the 9th. Feverishly was the 
standard-gauge railway behind pushed on, and the 
Turkish metre-gauge from Bir Sheba restored. 

Following the work of each battalion categorically, 
we find that while the battalions of the 23rd were on 
the inevitable railways they were joined in February 
by the 2/32nd. While the situation in Judaa and Sharon 
was being established Allenby was making good in 
Trans-Jordania, and getting into touch with our 
Arab allies, and the 2/32nd was brought across Jordan 
and set to work on the roads in Trans-Jordania, an 
interesting and important task. 

The 2/23rd were engaged after the fall of Jerusalem 
in converting the existing metre-gauge of that line to 
the standard-gauge that had worked up from Egypt, and 
on the 2nd of June marched into Jerusalem itself. It will 
be remembered that the happenings in France called for 
withdrawal of several divisions to France, and that until 
September Allenby was obliged to remain quiet, while 
new troops were being prepared for his final advance. 
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Pioneers Road-making at the Foot of the Ladder of I’yre 
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While this was in progress the 2/23rci, were engaged 
in taking the standard line along the ridge towards 
Nablus from Jerusalem reaching Bireh by the i8th 
of August, partly for supply purposes and also to mystify 
the enemy as to our final plans. After the complete 
defeat of the Turks that followed General Allenby’s 
advance in September, the battalion was moved to 
Tulkeram and Cesarieh at the end of the month, and 
thence to make the standard-gauge into Haifa. 

The work of the 1/23 rd was almost exclusively 
on the railways gradually working up the coast to 
Ludd and thence to Haifa for work on the docks. 

With the end of the War in Palestine there was work 
on posts and railways for several months, but on the i6th 
of January, ’19, the i/23rd was ordered to Ludd en 
route to India. At Suez, however, the men had the 
chagrin of seeing their transport sail without them. 
A sudden order had come ordering them to Alexandria, 
via Qantara for equipment, to embark for Batoum, 
on an interesting tour of Asia Minor, a project which 
for the moment did not compensate the men, who were 
all married, for not returning to their homes. The tour 
in Asia Minor will be described later. 

THE 1/34TH IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA 

The I/34th came on the scene in Palestine with 
the 3rd Lahore Division in May, ’18, and railed from 
Suez to Ludd and Surafend, where it came into the 
area of the XXIst Corps and worked under the 54th 
Division. Most of June was spent on anti-malarial 
work among the camps on the Wadi El Aujah, but on 
the 22nd it was switched on to Jerusalem en route 
to the Jordan Valley. There the Desert Mounted 
Column had been in difficulties, and more troops and 
better roads were imperative. Marching through Jericho 
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the battalion went on to road work in Trans-Jordania, 
leaving a company at the bridge-head, which the Turkish 
heavy guns were shelling. Work was now continuous 
till the last week in August when the i/34th marched 
up through the Wilderness to Jerusalem and set down 
to work on the preparations for the advance. 

When the great success was in process they were 
busily employed in clearing the Tulkeram-Nablus 
Road. On the 29th of September the battalion marched 
through Haifa to Acra, and then on to Beyrout via 
the coastal road, behind the 73rd Division. From 
January to May work continued on the motor road over 
the Lebanon to Damascus, and on the 26th of May 
it moved to Damascus itself. Work in Syria continued, 
including hutments in Damascus, right up to the 20th 
of November, ’19, when it moved to Ludd to work 
on British cantonment construction. 


THE 1/23RD IN ASIA MINOR 

The i/23rd leaving Alexandria on the 25th of 
February arrived at Constantinople on the 20th of 
March, where they remained three days, and then made 
for Batoum across the Black Sea. They reached Batoum 
in ten days and were at once put to work on the Batoum- 
Tiflis-Baku railway. On April 7th they reached Tiflis, 
and were at once ordered to Kars. Alexandropol and 
Kars had just been wrecked and burnt by Tartars out of 
vindictiveness. The Pioneers now proceeded to disarm 
the town, and re-establish order, remaining there till 
April 30th, when more of the Armenians had returned. 

By the 14th of May they returned to Tiflis and 
to Batoum on the 29th, arriving at Constantinople 
on the 6th of June when they were required to prepare 
a camp for the 27th Division at Pendik. On June 
29th, ’19, the Turkish Peace was signed. The next duty 
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for them was on the Haider Pasha Ishmit portion of 
the Anatolian railway.* 

This continued till the middle of November when 
the battalion arrived at Tuzla barracks en route for 
India. Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Ottley joined from leave 
home on the 28th of October and assumed command. 

THE 2/32ND AND 3/32ND 

The 2/3 2nd was raised at Sialkot in 1917 and on 
the 18th of February, 1918, sailed from Bombay for Suez 
whence it arrived in the Palestine area at Ludd on March 
2ist and at once set to w'ork, as related, on the railway. 
On the iith of April it was moved down to Bir Sheba 
where the Turkish line was being got into order as an 
alternative and supplementary route. By now Allenby’s 
troops were busy in Trans-Jordania and the Jordan 
Valley, receiving a sharp reverse, and on the loth of 
June the 2/3 2nd proceeded to that quarter to work on 
the Trans-Jordan road and the Jordan approaches. 
From July to December, 1918, it followed the advance 
to Damascus, working on rail and road, and from January 
to September, 1919, it was at work on the coastal road on 
the Beyrout-Tripoli route. In October, 1919, the 
battalion moved to the Damascus-Beyrout railway line, 
constructing a supply depot at Horana, after which 
the evacuation of Syria commenced. They returned 
to India in 1921 and were disbanded at Sialkot. 

First Commandant Lieut.-Colonel S. Clarke 

The 3/3 2nd was raised at Sialkot in 1917 and dis¬ 
banded in 1919. It only existed six months, and took 
part in the suppression of riots in the Punjab in 1919 

Commandant Major Hoddy shortly succeeded by Lieut.- 
Colonel G. C. Hodgson 

♦On the 30th the grant of the Order of British India was announced to 
Subedar-Major Inam Singh and Subedar Kala Singh, the First and Second 
class respectively. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

The Third Afghan War and After 

The Pioneers in the Third Afghan War (1919)—The and and 
3rd/34th-—-The Arab Rebellion of 1920 (32nd)—'The Pioneers in 
the Pacification of Waziristan, 1920-24—^The Great Circular Road—“ 
The Post War Re-Organization of 1923—The Reconstruction of 
1929—^The Corps of Sikh Pioneers on the Afridi Plain (1931)— 
The Corps of Sikh Pioneers in Waziristan 1930-1933 

THE PIONEERS IN THE THIRD AFGHAN WAR (1919) 

The year after the Armistice, 1919, saw India very 
short of good troops, for while in Syria and the Black 
Sea considerable garrisons were still required, operations 
were still in progress in Mesopotamia. The rebellion 
in the Punjab engineered by the Congress and some of 
the Lahore lawyers had just been quelled, when the 
young Amir of Kabul broke his treaties of alliance and 
amity and threw his somewhat ineffective army on 
to the British frontier, at a time when the army in 
India was largely demobilizing. 

This invasion, kicked back though it was with con¬ 
siderable contumely, was to disturb the frontier tribes, 
whom several years of wise policy had tended to quieten 
very greatly. Especially was this to be the case in the 
ever turbulent Waziristan. The Afghan invasion had 
aimed at bringing the frontier tribes down on India 
en bloc, and we shall see the Sikh Pioneers busily engaged 
in the tribal aftermath of the invasion. 

At the time of the Third Afghan War, the first 
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battalion were, as we have seen, in Asia Minor, Syria 
and Iraq. The zjzycd, the 2/34th and 3/34th, were, 
however, available and busily engaged, while in the 
subsequent Waziristan operations the 3/34th was to 
gain a reputation as a fighting unit, worthy of that of 
its forbears in Frontier operations. 

The 2 / 33 rd arrived in India from Palestine on 
February 19th and proceeded to the Baluchistan 
Frontier, to find itself in June at Chaman, where the 
Afghan threats were countered on that part of the 
Frontier, by a British offensive, which if of no great 
military importance, was certainly valuable in the 
prestige that it brought. 

The Quetta Division crossed the frontier and captured 
the considerable Post of Spin Baidak which lay a few 
miles across the border, barring the road to Kandahar, 
and the 2/23 rd were soon at work on a motor road and 
pipe line thereto, being engaged in the actual firing 
line. In September they proceeded to Loralai in Bori 
to improve the road to Zhob, which had been terribly 
disturbed owing to invasions by large numbers of 
Mahsud-Waziris and other ntafsids. The battalion 
returned to Quetta in 1920. It was now nearing its 
end as a service battalion, for after being moved to the 
Khaiber for work on the roads and blockhouses around 
Landi-Kotal from September, 1921, to February, 
1922, it proceeded to Arnbala. There it was merged 
in the new army organisation functioning from April 
ist as the Training Battalion or enlarged depot of 
the 3rd Sikh Pioneer Regiment, of which more anon. 
Its record for Pioneer work in the field was worthy of 
its group. 

This is perhaps the best place to refer to the services 
of the other war-time battalions, whose chief scene 
of employment was the Line of Communications, and 
the improving of frontier roads and rail that followed it. 
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The 2/34th was raised at Lahore in 1918, sending 
parties to Wazirabad, Jhang, and Sangla Hill, early 
in 1919, during the Punjab rebellion. These were 
recalled in May when in accordance with the General 
Mobilization ordered because of the Afghan Invasion, 
the battalion mobilized. 

On the loth of May, 1919, it reached Jamrud and 
was employed at rail-head. On the 14th it marched to 
Landi-Kotal, six men being wounded by snipers 
en route between Sultan Tars and Ali Musjid. It was 
now employed on the roads behind Landi-Kotal, but 
on the 1st of June, the Afghans having been repulsed 
and Afghanistan invaded, two companies proceeded 
to Dacca and Wasik. Work continued on various stages 
of the Landi-Kotal-Landi-Khanah road till September, 
1919. It was disbanded at Sialkot in 1921. The 
Commandants were Lieut.-Colonels Lye, who died 
almost on the day of formation, Turnbull and Nicholas. 

The 3/34th was raised at Ambala in 1918 by Major 
Hutchinson, and having been mobilized on the same 
General Mobilization, moved to Landi-Kotal on the 
29th of June, 1919, to participate in the Third Afghan 
War. It was employed on the Khaiber roads till the 
20th of September, when it was entrained for the 
Waziristan border to take part in the advance up the 
Takki Zam to Kaniguram by the Derajat column, 
under Major-General Skeen. Before the famous and 
difficult Ahnai Tangi was even reached the Derajat 
column was heavily engaged. A company specially 
distinguished itself at Palosina Kach, when heavily 
attacked by Mahsuds, the permanent road post on the 
site being called Pioneer Piquet in memory of their 
gallantry. After the completion of this arduous campaign 
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the battalion returned to the Khaiber in 1921, and later 
in the year disbandment at Ambala brought its admir¬ 
able short career to a close. 

So much for a brief outline of the services of the 
old battalions and their “war babies.” It will be noticed 
that, not unnaturally, they became in the War of Wars 
but links in a countless chain, rather than one of the 
principal fighting and engineering components of a 
force, as in the history of the small wars that have been 
given. For this very reason the story of the smaller 
wars that were redolent of the history of India and the 
Indian Army, have been given in more detail than is 
possible in the giant history of the World War. For 
this reason, too, only the regimental history of those 
of the battalions that were concerned in the more active 
and important phases of the World War has been treated 
in detail. 

It will be noticed how in Palestine and on the frontiers, 
the Pioneers are now almost always employed in the 
pioneering side of their role. It is only in the case of 
the i/23rd at Lahej, in Aden and the 3/23rd in the 
Iraq rebellion or the 3/34th in the Waziri campaign 
of settlement, that we find the Pioneers dropping pick 
and mamootie and seizing their rifles to fight for their 
own lives or those of others. 


Sl 


THE ARAB REBELLION OF 192O (32ND) 

There was still more work to be done, and in this 
case another medal to be gained, before the 32nd 
should return to India from the aftermath in the Great 
War. While peace-mongers at Versailles were patching 
up their ineffective treaties, and the future of Turkey was 
still on the lap of the gods, Mesopotamia waxed into quite 
an unnecessary state of disturbance. Pan-Arab, Pan- 
Islam, Pan-B-nch-t-, Pan-Turk, all were at work in the 
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coffee shops on the Tigris and Euphrates. The Kurds 
had risen in 1919, in Northern, in Centi'al, and in 
Southern Kurdistan, but they—“the shrill-voiced 
Karduchi ” of Xenophon’s Arrabasis, had been hand¬ 
somely repressed. 

The Arabs of the Euphrates, and some under the 
Persian Hills, had seen little of the might of Britain, 
had only heard of the steamer and train loads of troops 
leaving the country. 

As the former had not been disarmed, and had all 
sorts of weapons including those of the defeated Turks, 
the Bolshevising Russian, and even of the British 
garrison at Kut, there was ample opportunity for the 
Pan-Islamic and Pan-Arab drums to roll. The British 
garrison was still the equivalent of some three divisions, 
and a cavalry brigade, but it was wide scattered. 

In an hour of aberration the British military head¬ 
quarters had migrated from the hub at Bagdad to the 
coolth of the Persian Hills. While it was there, in the 
middle of the summer, the Arabs rose, both on the 
Euphrates, and in the country round the road and rail 
to the Persian border. The line and the wires were 
cut, the fat was in the fire, and the prompt extinguisher 
which should have been applied was not. The command 
was isolated, and the local garrisons were surrounded, 
the civil officers were murdered, and this paltry out¬ 
break surged to a quite unnecessary affair of magnitude. 
Troops were poured back from India, and when General 
Sir Aylmer Haldane could get down to the centre at 
Bagdad, the fiery cross had sped on its way. 

It was now necessary to carry out wide operations, 
the troops, especially the British units, were young, 
hastily recruited after demobilization, and several 
untoward happenings took place, notably near Hillah, 
where a young battalion of the Manchester regiment 
was severely handled, and guns were lost to the Arabs. 
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unrig 1919, the i/32nd who we have seen with 
General Cobbe’s victorious advance to Mosul, were 
employed on the Mosul road, and later with the 
17th Division, in work on new cantonments near 
Bagdad, and two companies on work at Karind in 
N. Persia. 

In July, 1920, the Arab Rebellion broke out, the two 
companies at work in Persia came dowm, and the whole 
regiment was sent to the Euphrates. 

A company was sent to the defences at Hillah, 
and eventually formed part of a column that marched 
towards Diwaniyia consisting of three companies of 
the Manchester regiment, and two squadrons of the 
35th Scinde Horse, and a field battery. 

Heavily attacked at night, the commander was 
foolish enough to listen to the advice of his political 
officer and endeavoured to retire in the dark to Hillah. 
The confusion and disaster that followed was consider¬ 
able, and does not bear writing about. The A company 
of the 32nd, lost thirty Pioneers, one driver and one 
follower killed and missing. 

During July, the rest of the regiment was at work 
on the blockhouses of the new Euphrates railway to 
aid in its repair. The blockliouses were constantly 
attacked, and the railway line torn up. 

The defence of the post of Jarboyah where there was 
an important railway bridge, was commanded by 
Major Mitchell who was in temporary command of 
the 32nd. The garrison consisted of the Headquarters 
of the 32nd with 127 Indian other ranks, 154 of the 
io8th Infantry, and a detachment of Sappers and Miners. 
The post was heavily attacked by Arabs for several 
days, who tried to fire the bridge (timber) by fire-rafts 
and Major Mitchell was severely wounded. Eventually 
the Euphrates line was relieved by a column from 
Basra, and Nasariyeh. From August to October, 
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^^Riring the line and erecting and improving defences 
np to Hillah, kept the 32nd busy. In October they 
accompanied the punitive expedition to Kifl, erecting 
blockhouses every 800 yards. After this, disarmament 
operations followed the suppression of the rebellion, 
demolishing unnecessary posts, etc., till in March, 
1921, came the order for India, when General Sir 
Theodore Fraser, temporarily commanding in Iraq, 
inspected the regiment and spoke to it in terms of 
unmeasured praise of its long service in Mesopotamia, 
and above all in holding of the Hillah-Diwaniyia 
section of the railway and the defence of Jarboyah. 

It arrived in Karachi on the 21st of April, and 
proceeded to Multan in May, returning to their own 
lines at Sialkot in September. 

From 1914-1921, the regiment whose principal 
role had been pioneering rather than infantry work, 
had lost thirty-four killed, six dead of disease, fifteen 
missing, ten prisoners, 187 wounded. 




THE PIONEERS IN THE PACIFICATION OF 
WAZIRISTAN, 1920-24 


Allusion has been made to the distinguished behaviour 
of the 3/34th in Waziristan in 1920. That campaign 
was so fierce and bitter, was so handsomely and 
thoroughly fought out, and ended in so thorough a 
policy of pacification and road making, terminating 
the years of indecisive action, that it is worth a few words 
of explanation. In the early days of the World War, 
the Mahsuds and to a lesser extent the Wazirs, the two 
principal divisions of the tribes, could not resist outrage 
and rebellion. A sufficient rap on the knuckle was given 
them in 1914-1915 to keep them quiet all 1916, but in 
1917 and 1918, inroads and raids almost amounting 
to invasion occurred, with many encounters with young 
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roops. The Afghan War of 1919 tore the whole 
status quo on this part of the frontier to pieces. Nadir 
Khan led his invasion of Kurram through Northern 
Waziristan, and all the clans combined to ‘make 
whoopee.’ While the invasion lasted, the Government 
of India could do little more than hold them, having 
lost or abandoned most of the Militia posts, often 
under disastrous circumstances. The desertion of half 
the Wana Militia with the destruction of the officers 
and men of the loyal elements, will rank as one of the 
tragedies of Indian history. 

When the Afghans had been kicked back into their 
own territory and our counter-invasion terminated, 
leaving, however, the Waziri clans triumphant and 
entirely unamenable, it was necessary to deal with them, 
now heavily armed, on a hitherto unprecedented scale. 
To Generals Climo and Skeen was entrusted the task, 
which with very young soldiers and officers often quite 
unused to mountain warfare was a very serious and 
difficult matter. The British force, all Indian on this 
occasion, suffered very heavy losses, but the Mahsuds 
for the first time sat down to fight rather than to ‘shoot 
at the strong and slash at the weak.’ 

The bulk of the force, led by General Skeen, advanced 
from Tank up the Tank or ‘Takki’ Zam valley into the 
heart of Waziristan, eventually to the leading Mahsud 
centres of Kanigurarn and Makin,—making a fortified 
line of communication behind them. 

It was in the early stages of this advance that the 
3/34th rose to fame among their older brethren in 
their defence of ‘Pioneer Piquet’ in w'hat was almost a 
pitched battle. This over, work on the road was their 
principal duty. 

The Mahsuds having elected to fight, eventually 
enjoyed the fate of those who fight but cannot win. 
They went down suffering undreamt of (for them) 
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casualties themselves, and certainly were so chastened 
thereby that the new settlement was acquiesced in, 
and the new era of civilisation against which they so 
long fought set in. 

Great circular motor roads from Tank to the Tochi 
road penetrated their hills, and finally on the edge of 
Mahsud territory in the centre of the country high 
above the hot areas, was established the new cantonment 
of Razmak. Before peace finally came, there were 
several attempts to throw off the yoke, and we shall see 
the last days of active service of the old Pioneer units 
engaged in the making of the roads of peace, and in 
fighting with those who tried to interfere. 


THE GREAT CIRCULAR ROAD 

At the beginning of April, 1922, the 1/23 rd, now 
returned from Palestine, proceeded also to Waziristan 
and at once commenced work on the new circular 
road just referred to, up the Takki Zam, and on that 
between Kotgai and Sararogha. The weather was very 
hot and the work to be done extremely strenuous. 
In January, 1923, orders came for the 23rd to join the 
force that was to occupy Makin in view of a fresh out¬ 
break of the Mahsuds. For the first time heavy artillery 
was to be employed, two 6-inch Howitzers being brought 
up the new road, demanding some more road work 
of the Pioneers. The battalion now advanced with the 
9th Infantry Brigade, and for several weeks was engaged 
in constructing piquet posts along the line of com¬ 
munications, to the concomitant of a good deal of sniping. 
The whole of the big camp at Laddha formed after 
the campaign of 1920—1921, was now to be transferred 
to Razmak, and when that was done and the Makin 
operations were over, the military force other than the 
troops for Razmak was withdrawn from the line of the 
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i Zam, the protection of the road being handed 
over to tribal levies. 

The withdrawal, with which the Mahsuds were 
expected to interfere, was effected with great skill 
and rapidity and without incident, and by the 3rd 
of December, 1923, the Takki Zam was completely 
evacuated. The 23rd then proceeded to cantonment 
at Neemuch. One company, however, remained till 
April 2nd for maintenance of the Dera Ismael Elhan-- 
Tank light railway. 

In the meantime the 32nd had been ordered up from 
Sialkot to join the Razmak Field Force, It arrived in 
the Tochi at the end of October, 1922, being at once 
detailed for work on the Thal-Razmak road. While 
this was in progress Lieut. B. D. G. Bromhead was 
wounded by hostile tribesmen at Tanure Oba where 
he had gone ahead of the troops to assist Lieut. Dixon, 
R.E., who was killed. At the end of January, 1924, 
the battalion, now the 2/3rd Sikh Pioneers,* was at 
work on roads and piquet duty between Razani and 
Razmak under severe winter conditions. In November, 
1924, the battalion left Razmak for Manzai, the 
cantonment between the Takki Zam and the mouth of 
the Gomal—a good deal of sniping occurred here while 
parties were on the road, the battalions having one 
killed and three wounded in a smart encounter, for 
which Subedar Sadda Singh, L. Naik Gujjar Singh 
and Sepoy Nand Singh received the I.D.S.M. The 
battalion returned to Sialkot after one and a half years’ 
hard work in May, 1924, having had one B.O. wounded 
and tw'o O.R. killed and four wounded — with three 
deaths from disease. 

The 34th also were engaged in the Waziristan 
pacification, leaving Nowshera on the 9th of November, 
1922, for the Tochi also, and found the 32nd at work 

* See the next section regarding the post-war numbering. 
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on the Razmak-Razani road, marching over the Razmak 
Narai in an unusually severe snow blizzard* and moved 
up to take some part with the 9th Brigade in the Makin 
operations already referred to. By the 14th of November, 
1923, the regiment was at Manzai, and as in the Blockade 
of twenty-one years before, were now brigaded with 
the 23rd. In March Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Mitchell 
succeeded to the command. 

In January, 1924, the battalion proceeded up the 
old well known ground to the Shahur Tangi to work 
on the new road to Sarwekai, and in May returned to 
Nowshera. The unit had but three men wounded 
during this period of service, Havildar Bishan Singh 
receiving the Meritorious Service Medal, and twenty-one 
others the ‘Force Commander’s Certificate.’ 

THE POST-WAR RE-ORGANISATION OF 1923 

After the conclusion of the Third Afghan War, 
Army Headquarters set about the organisation of the 
Indian Army, on lines that seemed indicated by the 
terrible experience through which all had passed. 
The Infantry single battalion regiments were re-grouped, 
into regiments comprising those battalions which had 
been linked before, to the numbers of 3 or 4, and a depot 
or training battalion, numbered 10, the space in num¬ 
bering leaving room for expansion. The ordinary 
line was numbered from i onwards but the Pioneers 
became a “line” of their own, and the existing battalions 
were grouped into the ist, 2nd and 3rd Pioneers, the 
Sikh Pioneers, viz. the 23rd and 32nd and 34th, becoming 
the 1st, 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 3rd Sikh Pioneer 
Regiment. The 2/23rd remained alone of the war 
Battalions, as the loth or “Training” Battalion. 

* So severe were their experiences that they ^ea^ived a telegram from the 
G.O.C. the Northern Army congratulating them on their work and enquiring 
after their condition. 
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here had already come to one of them, the 34th, 
hitherto unknown distinction for Indian Corps, 
of being created a “Royal” battalion, in common with 
a few other Indian units of outstanding war fame. 

This re-organisation still left the Pioneer units, 
as they had been hitherto, infantry trained to dig and 
lay rails, etc. 

During the first year of existence in the new formations 
all the battalions suffered in their continuity by the 
acceptance by many officers of the “Terms” offered 
to those who would retire, and thus reduce the surplus, 
in the Indian Army. 

It is not out of place here to comment on this tragedy 
of re-organisation, which, necessary though it was, had 
the result of wiping out by a stroke of the pen, the 
number under which units had come to such fame 
not only in the past, but in the titanic struggle of the 
World War. It was the fate that the Territorial system 
had inflicted on the old line of the Peninsula, Waterloo 
and the Victorian Wars, only more severely stressed. 
The new Indian numbering gave little or no clue to the 
retired officers in England, to the public, or what was 
worse the pensioners of the villages, as to the identity 
of the units in which they had served. What had become 
of the old Bis Lumber, the Chetis Sik —or the Bath 
Pioneers ? 

The period of re-organisation also brought change 
in uniform. The war had abolished the none too 
practical system whereby regiments, who had no 
trained textile Inspectors at their service, clothed them¬ 
selves, and the Clothing Department,* now quit of 
full-dress provision undertook to find the service dress. 
In the new regiments, red and drab, or red and green 
units, were joined. The fiat went forth from Army 
Headquarters, that all battalions in each regiment 

•A Branch of the New Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 
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have the same mess dress and when provided, 
the same full dress. Facings must be the same, and 
where red and green or red and drab battalions were 
joined, they must be all red, all green or all drab. 
Army Headquarters would leave it to battalions to 
come to agreement, only interfering when agreement 
could not be reached by the regiment. In the case of 
the Pioneers, the 23 rd had to give up their drab and 
adopt the scarlet of the other two. 

It was at the same time enacted that the new mess 
dress must follow the general pattern adopted in the 
British service after the Boer War, of the plain rolled 
collar, and absence of lace. This hardly affected the 
Pioneers,* as in the Indian Army, regiments in scarlet 
had already followed the British pattern. 

The shoulder badge on the khaki was now changed 
from “Pioneers” to “Sikh Pioneers,” and all badges 
and buttons were assimilated also by regimental agree¬ 
ment. An excellent innovation was introduced into 
the army whereby quartermasters of training battalions 
were to be found by promoting European warrant 
officers from the unattached list of British units, 
instead of appointing the ordinary regimental officer 
as was still the practice in the service battalions. 
Lieut. C. G. Smith from the Lincoln Regiment 
was the first incumbent in the Pioneers under this 
rule. 

THE RE-ORGANISATION OF 1929 

The march of progress, and modernisation, however, 
had swept up the Pioneers in its train. Infantry 
“trained to dig,” was not enough, it was considered, 
and an organisation was inaugurated in 1929, which 
carried in itself the germ which developed into dis¬ 
bandment, counterbalanced from the Army’s point 

♦Save the 23rd. 
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view, by an increase in the Sappers and Miners 
Corps. 

Rumours that something was pending became per¬ 
sistent in the early months of 1928, and then came out 
the actual orders. The Regiments of Pioneers were to 
become Corps of Pioneers, in the Sikh case, the Corps 
of Sikh Pioneers. 

The changes were considerable, one of the famous 
battalions had to go and the Training Battalion was to 
disappear into the new Corps Headquarters. The Corps 
itself was to consist of Corps Headquarters and two 
active battalions. The former would have two com¬ 
panies, practically the “training” companies for the 
two active battalions, and the latter would consist of 
a small administrative headquarters, and three active 
companies, on much the same footing vis-a-vis battalion 
headquarters, as a battery of artillery or a company of 
Sappers and Miners. 

The new headquarters of an active battalion would 
consist merely of Commanding Officer, Adjutant- 
Subedar-major, Indian Adjutant (who would also be 
education jemedar), jemedar-clerk and Indian clerks, 
with the band and an orderly or so. Such items as 
Lewis guns, etc. would disappear. Corps Headquarters 
becoming an administrative unit. The Sikh unit 
stations of Ambala and Lahore Cantonment would 
disappear and the whole Corps less companies away 
on the frontier was to concentrate at Sialkot. The 
Corps mess with all the property of the four post-war 
battalions became a magnificent affair, and though it 
was easy to see the advantage of all kinds in the new 
arrangement, it was also obvious that the famous 
“Pioneers” of history had disappeared. The companies 
were now lesser class “Sappers” and not fighting 
infantry. Looking back now we can see how forcible 
was the new argument that lesser sappers must disappear 
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be changed into the fully-trained sapper. But once 
again, sic transit gloria mundi. 

By the ist of April, 1929, the new arrangement was 
to come into force, and much good will and great 
exertions were displayed in making the alteration, which 
also meant much mustering out, both battalions when 
it was all over, consisting of practically equal numbers 
of men of the three old battalions, so that none of 
them can be said to have disbanded. 

Under these arrangements the three commandants 
were as follows:— 

Corps Headquarters—Lieut.-Colonel W. A. H. Bird, O.B.E. 

ist Battalion—Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Renny, M.C. 

and Battalion—Lieut.-Colonel The Hon. M. W. R. de 
Courcy, D.S.O. 

The full list of the officers of the new organisation 
is given in Appendix A to this chapter. 

The actual work of the reconstruction was some¬ 
what impeded by the fact that the ist Battalion were 
in Wana, whence they came to Sialkot in November, 
1930, on relief by the 2nd Battalion. 




THE CORPS OF SIKH PIONEERS ON THE AFRIDl PLAIN 

The old Pioneer tradition was not in abeyance, 
however, for after a couple of weeks in cantonments, 
came the call to proceed to the Khajuri Plain, for work 
on the new roads and posts that were to end once and 
for all the Afridi menace. 

The Afridis, it may be remembered, had been 
suborned, or as some said hired, by the Congress 
revolutionaries to invade Peshawar. After the futile 
arrangements of the local and supreme Governments 
had seen them surging round cantonments, belated 
operations took place. These over, it was decided. 
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is might well have been done thirty years before, that 
the Khajuri Plain, deserted in summer, in which the 
most of the Afridi clans camped with their families 
and flocks to avoid the snowy winter in their own 
Tirah, should be brought within administered India. 
A circular motor road from Fort Jamrud to Fort 
Bara, on the far side of the plain, was made, with a 
radial one from Peshawar. Along the circular road 
were placed three strong fortified camps to contain 
movable columns, and armed with 4.5-in. Howitzers 
as station guns. By this construction the Afridi could 
only escape from the snows if their behaviour made it 
desirable. In fact the Afridi goose was thereby cooked 
for all time, as it had been “asking for,” ever since the 
British came to Peshawar. 

It was to carry out these works, that Lieut.-Colonel 
Finnis, as he now became, took up the ist Battalion 
to the Frontier. 


THE CORPS OF SIKH PIONEERS IN WAZIRISTAN, I93O-32 

We have seen the Sikh Pioneers in the Waziristan 
operation of i860 with General Neville Chamberlain 
and again with General Kennedy, in the Mahsood- 
Wuzeeroe Expedition of 1881 (using the old spelling), 
in the operation after the attack on the Afghan Boundary 
Commissions escort in 1896, and in the Blockade of 
1901-02. We have seen them since the World War 
in the great Waziri Campaign of 1920-1921, and once 
more in the operations connected with the pacification 
and the making of the great motor roads of peace, 
with the final return to India of all three battalions of 
the 3rd Regiment to give the old corps their new guise 
in the spring of 1924. 

But the old familiar ground was to be trodden 
once more, now that Wana was to be once again a 
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permanent military garrison and not a headquarters 
for Militia or Scouts. Barracks, forts, piquets and roads 
were to be further expanded and the roads extended, 
including the final act of bringing the motor road, 
which the Pioneers had already made from Tank to 
Wana, across the very heart of Waziristan to Razmak. 
To help in this great work, the 2nd Battalion of the 
new Sikh Corps of Pioneers left cantonments for Wana 
in October, 1930, moving up the Shahur Valley in three 
parties by lorries,—they whose predecessors had always 
marched and fought their way, and made their road as 
they went! They took part with the brigade at Wana 
in the operation up the Dhanna Valley, and in January 
made a 6-wheel lorry track to the foot of the Inzar 
Narai as part of the new road. The Tiaza Valley 
had to be piquetted with permanent posts and then 
came the final magnum opus of the new experi¬ 
ment, the completion of the Waiia-Tanda-China- 
Razmak motor road. At these works they remained 
till July, 1932, when as related hereafter, they marched 
home to the setting sun. 

Thus, be it on motor road, on camel track, or on 
mule path, the rifle and the pick of the Mazhbi Pioneers 
had rung on the stones and echoed through Waziristan, 
that land of the unruly, for over seventy years. 


CHAPTER XXII 

The Ringing to the Pioneer Evensong 

The Bombshell of 1932—The Detail of Disbandment—The Last 

Day of the Sikh Pioneers—^Appendices of Disbandment, A & B. 

THE BOMBSHELL OF 193 2 

*^Be the day short, or be the day long, at length it ringeth to evensong.’* 

The evensong of the Pioneer regiments of the Indian 
Army had come after eighty years of glorious service 
and it came about in this way. 

Wars are naturally and happily followed by peace 
and some attempt to restore the world’s structure. 
The Great War of 1914 had torn the world as it had 
never been torn before, and had destroyed the world’s 
wealth to a degree that was only patent as the years 
rolled on. The disasters of 1931 came to a world that 
had been acting as if it had inherited a fortune rather 
than lost one. 

To innocent India came the stress and strain as 
to the rest of the great continents. Already had her 
fighting forces and the arm that is still the basis of 
all offence and defence, the infantry, been brought to 
the lowest possible figure. When the demand for 
economy came, it was either more infantry brigades 
to be broken up, or the Pioneers. There was some 
scientific reason, too. The days were passing when the 
frontiers of India were still to be discovered. The 
cateran tribes of both the North-West and North-East 
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frontiers knew now ‘where they got off.’ Roads of^ail 
kinds now penetrate jungle and mountain, Sikkim, 
Abor, Lushai, Kumaon, Swat, Chitral and Gilgit, 
the Afridi Plain, Mahsud and Wazir, all know the 
graded pack road, the armed irregulars who protect trade 
routes, and were now to know the armoured car and the 
convenient tin bus from America. Perhaps the ‘Soldier 
and Sapper too’ has served his time—I who write, 
who have seen the Pioneers this forty years and more in 
peace and war, I venture to say—‘perhaps!’ 

The General Staff have thought it over, have weighed 
the pros and cons, have pitted the major evil against 
the minor, and have given advice which authority has 
accepted, Bon ! But since grande guerre comes but seldom, 
and small wars are Britain’s portion, I wonder! 

However, wherever the eventual truth may be, 
authority decided that Pioneers should go to the Valhalla 
they had so richly earned—go in honour and in 
sympathy, contributing something, as they went, to 
the long-needed expansion of the Sappers and Miners. 
All logic approved the change—but then the British 
Empire could not last a year if we tried to make it 
logical! 

Once the decision had been taken, the Government 
of India, and the Commander-in-Chief, and the whole 
Army Headquarters displayed the greatest desire to 
soften the blow to all ranks. To the British officer it 
meant the breaking up of the ties, not only of a lifetime, 
but of several generations, for many of us serve in the 
same corps from father to son, aye and from grandfather 
too. There are few breaks and separations, not even 
those of loss by death, so devastating as the break up 
of one’s corps, especially when it has been so specially 
famous in the history of the Empire as the Sikh Pioneers, 
The material prospects of officers can be safeguarded, 
broken hearts cannot, for in our army there are some 



Capt. J. G. Flewett, Major M. S. Teversbem, M.C. 



British Officers of the Corps of Sikh Pioneers Present at the Disbandment 

Kni's Col. H. T. D. Hickman. M.C. 5- Lieut. CoL ,S. W. 
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The Officers of the ist Batt. of the Corps of Sikh Pioneers Present at their Disbandment 
Bach Row: Capt. J. G. Flewett, Jem. Kartar Singh, Sub. Phagga Singh, Jem. Kirpa Singh, Jem. Puran Singh, Jem. Gurmukh Singh. Jem. Anokh Singh, 
Jem. Hamam Singh, Jem. Jodh Singh. 

Middle Row: Capt. E. P. F. Pearse, Jem. Anjau Singh, Jem. Mehar Singh, Jem. Darbara Singh, Sub. Jiwan Singh, Granthi Attar Singh, Jem. Bashwan 
Singh Sub. Gumiakh Singh, Sub. Pala Singh, Lt. C. R. Wright, ^ 

Front Row: Capt. F. R. L, Cioadby, Sub. Mall Singh, Capt. F. li. M. Clarke, Sub-maj. Dara Singh, Major A. W. Pulvennan, Sub. Fauja Singh, Capt. M D. 
Hindie, Sub. Bhajat Singh, Capt. F. A. Salomons. 
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every corj..s to whom their regiment comes before 
wife and child and love. 

Sentiment, however, even that sentiment that had 
made the British armies what they are, and has led 
Jack Sepoy from the Great Wall to Flanders’ flats 
must go down before the great God ‘Progress.’ The 
British officers were all to be suitably transferred to 
other corps, the seniors noted for higher employment, 
or for an earlier grant of their retiring allowances, and 
the far greater problem of the Indian officers and the 
rank and file reasonably handled. 

Here the peculiar position of the MSzhbi must be 
remembered. The cult of the outcaste Sikh as a soldier, 
which John Lawrence had engendered had become a 
racial movement. The whole community of MSzhbis, 
and to a lesser extent, of Ramdasias had a new racial 
being that centred round the Pioneer Corps. Outcaste 
still in the eyes of the Hindu world, and the mass of 
the Sikh community, whose Sikhism could not supplant 
the prejudices of that Hinduism whence they derived, 
nevertheless their military members were now land¬ 
owning yeomen enjoying the reward of good service. 
They iiumbered pensioners by the thousand, even down 
to the war widows, their members were even Captains 
in the King’s army, ex-Subedars and Jemedars were 
plentiful. Self-respect had tremendously increased, 
an outward and visible sign. It was democracy and 
justice rising through the mists of Hindu custom and 
injustice, the injustice of the spirit. 

Further, the civil authorities had watched through 
three generations hereditary thieves and n’er-do-wells 
become valuable and peaceful subjects; what was to 
be done about them? One way was not done, viz., 
to turn the Pioneers into ordinary infantry units, and 
it is easy to see that that could only be done at the 
expense of existing corps. But the Sappers and Miners 
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^ere to be increased, there should in future be Mazhbi 
companies in each—good so far as it went, and satisfying 
no doubt to the younger men. Another opening was 
in the Indian platoons in British units, for machine 
gun drivers, etc. 

It is said that this the men preferred, and a little 
knowledge of India will show why. To Atkins courage 
and comradeship appeals, not caste. With them the 
Mazhbi could be as jolly as a sandboy, and was, and is. 
In the Sapper companies Jat, Sikh, Dogra, and even 
Muslim could not but look down his nose at his new 
associates, be they never so efficient, or at least so the 
men thought, and however good their reception, 
however enthusiastic their welcome from their new 
British officers, it was and is a drawback in their eyes. 

To the Indian officer, Mazhbi, Lobana, or Jat, a transfer 
is never welcome. It means, or he thinks it means, that 
he has to study the idiosyncrasies of a new company com¬ 
mander, new commanding officers, and a new subedar- 
major. That, the Eastern mind hates. They could not 
but be unhappy at the change, and many are still unhappy. 

We need not dwell here on all the come and go of 
the moment—the seniors of regiments here at home 
ascertaining if the decision was irrevocable—the Civil 
Government’s concern and recommendations the 
Petitions of the Mazhbis to the Viceroy—the formation 
of associations to protest—that is long over. Officers 
and men accepted the rulings with loyalty and resigna¬ 
tion, and all concerned set themselves to make the best 
of it. 

THE DETAIL OF DISBANDMENT 

Anyone conversant with the Indian system will be 
aware of the existence of regimental funds of various 
kinds, greater even than usual in the Pioneer corps, 
that had to be disposed of with wisdom and justice. To 
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The Officers 2nd. bn. The Sikh Pioneers at Disbandment. 


Bach Row {Left to Right): Major M. S. Teversham, M.C. Capt. E. L. Wilson Haffenden. Jemedar Aia Singh. Lieut. E. Johnson. Jemedar Dharm Singh. Captain 
C. H. Price. Jem. Rmr Sin^. Capt. H. N. Piiouet. Jem. Sham Smgh. Lieut. O. B. M. North. Capt. M. F. F. Hurley. 

Middle Raw: Jem. Bhag Singh. J«n. Basakha Singh. J«n. Buclh Singh. Jem Karam Singh. Jem. Lail Singh. Sub. Sotian Singh II. Jem .4.chUar Singh. Sub. 
Basant Singh. Sab. Ujjagar Smgh. Sub. Kiipal Singh. 

Front Rote: Major BL D. Dawes. Sub. Jiwan Sin^ I. Major A. 11. F. Ilogge. Hon. Lieut. Sawan Singh. .Major N. .S. Taylor. Sub. Sowan Singh I. Major V. Cambier. 
Sub. Sunder Singh. Capt. D. R. Crilchley. 
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jarry out all the detail Lieut.-Colonel Finnis, command¬ 
ing the Corps Headquarters, was appointed to command 
the cadre of the Sikh Pioneer Regiment, to do all 
the necessary consulting and co-operating and winding- 
up. As an example of how an unpleasant and pathetic 
act can be done sympathetically, and in a just and 
business-like manner, as well as a lesson in the difficulties 
of handling special communities, two appendices are 
attached to this chapter. 

Appendix A shows the posting of the officers from the 
four battalions to the new Corps of Pioneers in 1929. 

Appendix B The final report by Lieut.-Colonel Finnis 
showing the very proper arrangements agreed on by 
the officers of the corps, for the disposal of their 
corporate property and corp funds, etc. 

The above mentioned Appendix B is the final 
report by Lieut.-Colonel Finnis of the winding-up 
of the corps, and there is so much in it that will be of 
interest to officers for many years, that it is given in 
full here. The item that refers to the handing over of 
Rs. 68,000 to the Public Trustee of the Punjab, as a 
benevolent fund for the service of dependents of old 
soldiers of the corps is especially striking. 

Among the many and variable trophies in the Corps 
of Pioneers was a screen of copper made from the 
debris of enemy shells in France. The letter below 
indicates its honoured resting place, and the sympathy 
for the dying corps of whom it might well be said: 
Morituri te salutant. 

Letter from the Private Secretary of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, to Lieut.-Colonel S. W. Finnis, 
O.B.E., dated 27th of October, 1932: 

“I have submitted to the King your letter of the i6th instant, 
for which His Majesty desires me to thank you and to assure 
you and all ranks of the Sikh Pioneers how deeply he appreciates 
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wish to present to the King-Emperor one of their memorial 
trophies. 

“The King has much pleasure in accepting the Copper 
Screen which forms the War Trophy in Memory of the Great 
War, and only regrets that, for reasons of military exigency 
and economy, a Corps with such great memories and traditions 
of gallant service to the Empire has now to be disbanded. 

“In conveying His Majesty’s thanks to all ranks the King 
wishes you also to express his best wishes for their welfare 
and happiness.” 


THE LAST DAY OF THE SIKH PIONEERS 

The Army in India now ‘spread itself’ to show its 
sorrow and its sympathy with all members of the 
Corps. The 2nd Battalion came down from Waziristan 
amid affectionate farewells, the whole garrison of 
Wana lining the road of departure, depositing its 
equipment en route before entering the tumbril! . . , 
and they—-so are times changed — rode down to the 
rail from Wana in lorries! 

On the 8th of December, 1932, was staged with 
appropriate pomp and ceremony, the final scene. At 
n o’clock at Sialkot, in full view of that glorious cold 
weather panorama of the Kashmir snows, the Corps, 
who knew more of those Himalayan snows than any 
in the army, paraded, to receive a farewell from the 
District Commander, Major-General A. M. Moens, 
who had come from Lahore for the purpose. With him 
was the Officer Commanding at Sialkot, Brigadier 
T. A. A. Wilson and the respective staffs. 

Drawn up in line 1,600 strong were the ist and 2nd 
Battalions, once the 23rd and 32nd and 34th, with the 
Corps Headquarters and the massed bands. At the 
saluting point was a crowd of spectators including many 
old bemedalled pensioners of the three Sikh Pioneer 
regiments. 
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After the General had inspected the lines, Major 


Pulverman led the ist, and Major Taylor the 2nd, past 
the saluting point, and the two battalions then formed 
a hollow square while General Moens spoke to them. 

After presenting to Lieut.-Colonel Finnis the insignia 
of an Officer of the Military Division of the Order of 
the British Empire, conferred on him for his services 
in the counter-Afridi fortification on the Khajuri Plain, 
General Moens addressed the Corps as follows: 

‘T have come here to-day at the Command of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, to address you on the subject of your 
disbandment. The reasons which have called for this measure 
have no doubt been fully explained to you by your Commanding 
Officer, and there is therefore little need for me to amplify them. 
Your Corps has met the fate which has in the past, and must 
no doubt in future, overcome many famous units such as yours, 
in the general process of the re-organisation of forces. Your 
recx rds show that your Corps had its inception in the days 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, when your loyal efforts on behalf 
of the British Raj, helped to overcome the revolutionary elements 
and bring peace to the countryside. 

‘‘Thereafter you continued to serve the King-Emperor 
in other foreign lands, in China, in Abyssinia, in Afghanistan, 
and you have many battle honours to your credit. At the out¬ 
break of the Great War, your Corps was one of the first to be 
sent against the enemy, and the early days of that War of 
1914 saw you in France and Flanders. During the course thereof 
you also served in Aden and Egypt, in Palestine and in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and added many more battle honours to your roll. Yours 
is indeed a record of which any regiment may well be proud. 

“The Government has made every effort to find suitable 
employment for you, and your classes in other branches of the 
Army, as a result of which it is hoped to place 1,100 of your 
numbers elsewherp. To those who cannot so be placed the 
Government is offering suitable mustering-out concessions. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and the General 
Officer Commanding in Chief of the Northern Army have 
directed me to express their great sorrow at your regrettable 
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but unavoidable disbandment, and to convey a message of tbeir 
sincere appreciation and thanks for your loyal and devoted 
services in the past. Although your Corps will cease to exist, 
your traditions and the memory of your long and honourable 
services will long be preserved. 

For this purpose steps are being taken to preserve your 
trophies in suitable institutions, and in units where they will 
be displayed and carefully conserved. Your regimental monies 
are being converted into an Old Comrade Fund for the assistance 
of dependents of men who have served in the Sikh Pioneers, 
and for the higher education of your children in selected cases, 
A sum of money has been set aside for the writing of a History 
of your Corps. 

“His Majesty the King-Emperor has graciously agreed 
to accept the 34th Royal Sikh Pioneers Memorial Screen, as a 
personal souvenir of your regiment. 

“It now only remains for me as your District Commander, 
to add an expression of my sorrow at losing you, and my 
gratitude for your past loyal services. I wish you all good-bye, 
and the best of health and good fortune in the years before you.*’ 

The above was read out to the men in the vernacular 
by Subedar Sohan Singh of the 2nd, after which 
Lieut.-Colonel Plnnis, replied as follows: 

“General Moens, 

“On behalf of all ranks of the Corps of Sikh Pioneers, I 
wish to thank you for your kindness in visiting us to-day, to 
convey to us the farewell message from His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

“We all very naturally deeply regret the disbandment of 
our Corps, but realise the changing conditions that have brought 
it about. You have referred to our long and honourable record 
of service to the Crown, and in reply I would ask that steps 
may be taken if possible, to preserve the record by incorporating 
our Battle Honours in those of the corps to which our men are 
to be transferred. 

“On first receipt of the news that our disbandment was to 
take place, a feeling of deep sorrow fell on us all, as we felt 
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that the services of the classes enlisted in the Corps might be 
lost to the State, We are deeply grateful to all who have helped 
to find employment for our men in other branches of the Army. 

‘‘ I would ask you to convey to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Cliief, the thanks of all ranks for his message and to assure 
him that it will be the aim of MSzhbi, Ramdasia, and Lobana 
to serve the Government as loyally in the future as they have 
in the past, and at all times to remember the motto of our Corps 
on which they have been brought up —Aut viam inveniam^ 
aut faciam/* 

This again was translated to the men at once. All 
the British and Indian officers were then presented 
to General Moeiis, before the Corps marched back to 
its quarters. 

General Moens expressed his high sense of all he had 
seen and the excellence of the last ceremonial, adding that 
he was about to make personally special mention of what 
he had seen to his Excellency the Governor of the Punjab. 
A day or so later the following letter from District Head¬ 
quarters put these sentiments on permanent record: 

‘T am directed by the District Commander to convey a 
message of his appreciation of the excellence of the farewell 
parade of the Corps of Sikh Pioneers on the 8th. He was much 
impressed with the turn out, drill, and general appearance of 
the whole parade. Above all was he moved by the fine spirit 
exhibited by all ranks on this occasion. The loyal, courageous 
and soldierly manner in which all ranks have accepted their 
disbandment, is in keeping with the fine traditions of the 
Corps and is an example to all.^’ 

And so the Sikh Pioneers paraded for the last time. 

The day ended by a reception at the officers’ mess, 
and a reunion in the lines, to which all pensioned 
siibedar-majors had been invited. 

During this came a comradely and much-appreciated 
message from the Bengal Sappers with whom the 
Pioneers had been much associated in so many 
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expeditions and to which so many of the men were 
joining. And this is how it ran! 


“On the occasion of the final ceremonial parade all ranks 
Bengal Sappers desire to convey heartfelt sympathy on disband¬ 
ment of your distinguished corps, with which they have so 
often been associated in the past on service, and to assure all 
ranks that every endeavour will be made here to preserve 
their memory and traditions in the future.” 

To which the Pioneers made reply: 

“All ranks Sikh Pioneers deeply appreciate your kind message 
of sympathy on disbandment, and your assurance that their 
memory will be maintained in your corps. Those transferring 
to your corps will do their utmost to maintain your high traditions 
and reputation.” 

And so it rang to Evensong. 

Perhaps the philosophic Indian mind rested content 
with the aphorism contained in Colonel Holmes’ 
whimsical motto for the Pioneers mentioned earlier 
in this book. “What MSzhbi, MSzhbi,” or more 
intelligibly, "jo hoega, koega” But I who endeavour 
to tell this story of the devotion and glory of a humble 
people, and of those British officers who made them 
what they were, would rather sound the Last Post 
in the glorious words of old Malachi I have used once 
already . . . words that I love to use when writing 
of great deeds and soldier heroes: “And they shall be 
mine, said the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make 
up my jewels.’’ 

CHAPTER APPENDICES 

(Explaining the re-organisation and methods of even¬ 
tual disbandment.) 

A. Posting of British and Indian Officers on 1.4.29. 

B. Report of disposal of Mess and Regimental 

Property by Lt. Colonel Finnis. 
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Appendix B 

FINAL REPORT TO ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
Showing disposal of all Regimental Property (as agreed on 
by all concerned). 

Subject: Disposal of Funds. 

No. 140/40/A. 

Corps H.Q., Sikh Pioneers. 
Staklot, I February, 1933. 

To 

Adjutant General in India, 

Army Headquarters, 

New Delhi. 

Reference your No. B/22942/6/A.G.3, dated 25/11/1932. 

Para, 3. Public Funds have been closed and the balances 
credited to Government. 

Para, 4. Balances of Regimental Funds of all units of 
the Corps, as mentioned in this para., have been transferred 
to K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

Detail as under: 

Lead and Cartridge Case Fund . . Rs. 2713.6.0 

Educational Training Grant . . . Rs. 298.7.0 

Re**Union Fund ..... Rs. 201.3.0 

Para. 5, Private Funds: 

(1) 3^% Government paper to the face value of Rs. 10,000 
each is being transferred to: 

The K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners, Roorkee 
The Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, Kirkee 
The British Infantry Training Company, Jullundur 

to form a charitable fund for the benefit of dependants of 
Indian Ranks transferred to these Corps and for the dependants 
of MSzhbi and Ramdasia Sikhs, who may be enlisted in those 
units in the future. 

(2) Securities and cash to the value of Rs. 68,600 are being 
placed in trust with the Official Trustee, Punjab, Lahore. 
The interest on this Trust will be paid to the O.C., K.G.O. 
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Bengal Sappers and Miners, to be used in paying pensions 
and lump sums as charity to the dependants of all Indian 
Ranks, who have served in any unit of Sikh Pioneers, and for 
the education of children of the same in continuation of the 
Old Comrades’ Association Fund, which has been in operation 
in this Corps. 

(3) The following amounts have been paid towards the 
Sports Funds and Administrative Funds of; 

K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners, Rs. 1,000 
Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, Rs. i,ooo 
British Infantry Training Company, Rs. 1,500 

(4) The Gurdwara Funds have been donated as under: 

British Infantry Training Company, Rs. 2,618.12.0 
K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners, Rs. 1,000.0.0 
Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, Rs. 250.0.0 

Band and Mess Funds and Officers’ Loan Funds 

The balance of Government Mess Fund has been paid to 
K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners. The balance of Govern¬ 
ment Band Funds has been paid to Royal Bombay Sappers 
and Miners. 

Rs. 3,000 Officers’ Band Fund money, has been donated to 
Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners, as well as complete set 
of band instruments, music and full dress uniform. 

Officers' Loan Fund has been distributed to Officers. 

The balances of Officers’ Mess Store Fund, Furniture Fund, 
etc., have been utilised as under: 

All retired and serving Officers have been accepted as 
Honorary life members of the Junior United Service Club 
on payment of ,£1,500. 

A Corps History is being compiled in England at a cost 
of £800. 

For this purpose, the Digest of Services and War Diaries 
have been sent to England and will later be forwarded to 
Imperial Record Office in Delhi, as sanctioned by A.H.Q. 

£100 has been sent ^ Sister Agnes’ Hospital for 
Officers. 
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Rs, 3,500 has been allotted for the erection of a Memorial 
stone in Lahore Cantonments. This sum has been paid to 
Lahore District Headquarters, who will settle this account 
and utilise any balance remaining for Lahore District H.Q. 
charities. 

Officers have been presented with an album of photos of 
the Final parade groups and Mess as a memento. 

Rs. 2,000 has been paid to Lady Minto’s Nursing Association, 
Northern Branch. 

Rs. 500 to Sialkot Cavalry Brigade H.Q. for such charities 
as Brigade Commander may consider deserving. 

^50 to R. M. C. Chapel for the erection of a Memorial 
panel, commemorating the Officers of 23rd, 32nd and 34th 
Sikh Pioneers, who were killed in the War. 

Rs. 500 to Sialkot Church for the purchase of such church 
furniture as the Chaplain may wish to buy to commemorate 
the Corps. 

All serving Officers of the Corps to be life members of the 
Officers’ Advisory Society, Whitehall, at a cost of ^5 55. per 
officer. 

Any cash balance remaining after all the above have been 
settled, will be paid to O.C., K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and 
Miners to meet any unforeseen accounts that may arise, owing 
to the expense of sending of Memorial Bronze Screen and 
Silver, etc., to England, etc., etc. 

At the end of six months no further bills to be paid and 
any balance remaining, to be paid by the O.C., K.G.O. Bengal 
Sappers and Miners to Lady Minto’s Nursing Association, 
Northern Branch. 

Trophies and Plate: 

The larger articles of Mess Silver and Plate have been 
presented in trust to various units, viz.; 

K.G.O. Bengal Sappers and Miners 
Royal Bombay Sappers and Miners 
All Battalions of the ixth Sikh Regiment 

and other articles to certain units and institutions with which 
the Sikh Pioneers have had association in the past. 
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Small articles have been returned to donors, where 
possible, and every officer has been allotted some small articles 
as a memento. 

A collection of trophies has been sent to lo/iith Sikh 
Regiment. 

A collection of sporting trophies has been presented to the 
Indian Military Academy. 

The bronze Memorial Screen of the late 3rd Royal Btn., 
3rd Sikh Pioneers has been accepted by and sent to His Majesty 
the King«Emperor. 

S. W. Finnis, Lieut.-ColoneL 
Commandant^ Corps H* Sikh Pioneers, 
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SUCCESSION LIST OF THE COMMANDING OFFICERS 

23rd Sikh Pioneers 
32nd Pioneers 
34th Pioneers 

3rd Regiment of Sikh Pioneers 
Corps of Sikh Pioneers 

These Tables record the rank on first appointment and ignore 
the subsequent promotion ; and titles at time of appointment, 

23RD (at first 15TH P.I.) 

1858 Lieut. Shebbeare, V.C., 6ist Bengal N.I. 

1861 Captain Germon, 13th Bengal N.I. 

1862 Captain C. F. F. Chamberlain 

1871 Lieut,-Colonel A. A. Currie (At first acting) 

1881 Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel H. Collett 
1883 Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel E, Steadman 
1887 Major H, Paterson 
1889 Lieut.-Colonel S. V. Gordon 
1894 Major W. H. Jameson 

1900 Major R. T. Crowther 

1901 Major A. F. Plogge 

1908 Lieut.-Colonel L. G. Holland 
1913 Lieut.-Colonel A. F. A. Pearson 

1917 Major W. J. Ottley 

{One War Battalion is now added) 

1ST BATTALION 

1918 Major W. J. Ottley 
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2ND BATTALION 

1918 Major W. J. Ottley 

1919 Major G, C. Hodgson 
Reduced to one Battalion again in 1919 

1919 Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Ottley 

32ND SIKH PIONEERS (FORMERLY 24TH P.I.) 

1859 Lieut. Guliver (Ben, Engineers) 

1859 Major S. J. Hovenden 

1860 Brevet-Major W. D. Morgan 
1879 Major C. E. Bates (Temy.) 

1882 Lieut.-Colonel H. St. G. Tucker, C.B. 

1882 Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel G. N. Channer, V.C. 

(Officiating) 

1885 Lieut.-Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead, Bart., 
C.B. 

1892 Lieut.-Colonel J. G. Kelly 

1896 Major (Tern. Lieut.-Colonel) A. G. Jones 

1902 Major H. R. Brander (Officiating) 

1909 Lieut.-Colonel F. H. Peterson, D.S.O. 

1915 Colonel A. S. Cobbe, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. 
Major G, C. Hodgson, D.S.O. (Temy.) 

1916 (June) Lieut.-Colonel H. F. Cooke 

Two War Battalions now added 


1ST BATTALION 

1917 Lieut.-Colonel H. F. Cooke 
1917 Major A. V. W. Hope (Temy.) 
1918'Major A. V. W. Hope, C.I.E. 


2ND BATTALION, I917, I918, I9I9 

1917 Major G. S. Clarke 
1919 Major E. L, Crosleigh 
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3RD BATTALION, I917, I918 ONLY 
1917 Major Hoddy 

1917 Major and Acting Lieut.-Colonel G. C. 
Hodgson, D.S.O. 

Reduced to one Battalion again (igzo) 

1920 Lieut,-Colonel A. V. W. Hope 

34TH Sikh Pioneers 

1887 Colonel A. C. W. Crookshank, C.B. 

1889 Major G. H, Wilson (Acting) 

1890 Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Wilson 

1892 Major and Temy. Lieut.-Colonel M. C. 
Cobbe-Collis. 

1902 Major and Temy. Lieut.-Colonel H. B. 
Borradaile, D.S.O. 

1909 Lieut.-Colonel R. C. Lye, D.S.O, 

1914 Major E. H. S. Cullen, M.V.O., D.S.O. 

1917 Two War Battaliom are now added 
1 ST BATTALION 

1917 Lieut.-Colonel E. H. S. Cullen 
1919 Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Clarke 

2ND BATTALION 
1917 Major B. Turnbull 

1921 Major R. Nicholas 

3RD BATTALION 

1915 Major and Acting Lieut.-Colonel A, G. C. 

Hutchinson 

Reduced to one Battalion again in 1921 
1921 Lieut.-Colonel Stanley Clarke 

Now the three Battalions become one regiment, 

3RD Regiment of Sikh Pioneers (1923) 

1ST BATTALION 

1923 Lieut.-Colonel G. E. H. Wilson 
1927 Lieut.-Colonel C. Alexander 
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1923 Lievit.-Colonel A, V* W. Hope 

1924 Lieut.-Colonel E. L. Crosleigh 

1925 Lieut.-Colonel Tugwell 

1927 Lieut.-Colonel Hon. M. W. R. de Courcy, D.S.O, 

3RD BATTALION 

1923 Colonel G. S. Clarke 

1924 Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Mitchell, D.S.O. 

X927 Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Rennie, MX. 

lOTH BATTALION (TRAINING) 

1923 Lient.-Colonel G. C. Hodgson, D.S.O. 

1925 Lieut.-Colonel E. L. Crosleigh 

1928 Lieut.-Colonel W. A. H. Bird, O.B.E. 

The Corps of Sikh Pioneers (1929) 

The Third Pioneers are now reorganised as the Corps of 
Sikh Pioneers, with two battalions and a Corps Headquarters. 

1ST BATTALION 

1929 Lieut.-Colonel Rennie, M.C. 

1930 Lieut.-Colonel B. W. Finnis 

2ND BATTALION 

1929 Lieut.-Colonel Hon. M. W. R, de Courcy, D.S.O. 

1931 Lieut.-Colonel H. T. D. Hickman 

corps headquarters 

1929 Lieut.-Colonel W. A. H. Bird, O.B.E. 

The Corps was disbanded in 1932 
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SOME PIONEER BIOGRAPHIES 

Major Alexander Dunlop Anderson 
Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead 
Lieut.-General Sir Alexander Cobbe 
Lieut.-General Sir Herbert Cooke 
Colonel A. C, W. Crookshank 
Lieut.-General Sir Ernest de Brath 
Lieut.-Colonel Fellowes 

Brevet-Major Robert Hay don Shebbeare, V.C. (1827-1860) 
(23rd) 

Subedar Major Mehtab Singh and Subedar Bur Singh 

MAJOR ALEXANDER DUNLOP ANDERSON 

Major Anderson had had a distinguished career with the 
23rd Pioneers dating from 1865 when he was appointed as 
Adjutant of the Corps. He accompanied them to Abyssinia 
in 1868 and served with them in that country from the out¬ 
break to the cessation of hostilities. For his conduct at the 
battle of Arogee on the loth April, 1868, he was singled out 
for special commendation in Sir R. Napier’s despatch; and on 
the 13th April he was present at the capture of Magdala. Pro¬ 
moted Captain in September, 1870, he vacated his appoint¬ 
ment of Adjutant, and very soon took over the duties of a 
Wing Commander. Having passed with high credit in Military 
Law in 1874 and obtained a certificate of proficiency in Forti¬ 
fication at the Garrison Course of Instruction held at Rawal¬ 
pindi, he availed himself of eighteen months’ leave to England. 
Whilst there he obtained an extra first class certificate at Hythe, 
and completed a course in instruction in Reconnaissance and 
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ild Works at the School of Military Engineering at Chatham. 
In September, 1878, he was promoted to the rank of Major, 
and officiated as second in command vice Major H. Collett 
appointed to the Q.M.G's Branch. 


COLONEL SIR BENJAMIN BROMHEAD, BART., C.B. 

While this book was in the press, there has passed away 
(on the 31st July, 1935), by far the oldest and one of the most 
distinguished of the regimental officers of the Pioneers, in the 
person of Sir Benjamin Bromhead, in the 97th year of his age. 

Born in 1838, he was the second of four soldier sons* of 
Sir Edward Bromhead, who lost an eye at Waterloo, and 
grandson of Sir Granville Bromhead (Lieut.-General), who 
served with Wolfe at Quebec. Bromhead joined the 30th Foot 
at Delhi in 1859, while the embers of the Mutiny were still 
being beaten out. A few years later he joined the Indian Staff 
Corps, being posted to the 40th Bengal Native Infantry, and 
thence after some years to the 32nd Pioneers, in which corps 
he finished his military career. His war services were: 

The Afghan War, 1878-1880. 

The Egyptian Campaign, 1882. 

The Sikhim Expedition, 1888 (when he lost 
his right arm). 

The Hazara Expedition, 1891 (including the 
action at Kat Kai). 

After the completion of his period in command of the 32nd, 
Sir Benjamin was appointed Governor of the Aitchison Chief 
College at Lahore, a post which he held for many years. 

This typical member of a British military family does not 
close the army tradition. His son, Major G. Bromhead, served 
in the 2nd Gurkhas. The latter’s son. Captain Benjamin 
Bromhead, late of the 32nd Pioneers, succeeds to the Baronetcy. 
His three daughters dl married soldiers, one is the wife of 
Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood, another married Colonel 
P. G. Walker, late of 20th Punjabis and 47th Sikhs, the third 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 

* Major G. Bromhead gained the V.C. at Rorkc’s Drift. 





LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ALEXANDER STANHOPE COBBE, V.C., G.C.B., 


K.C.S.L, D.S.O. 

No officer joining the Pioneers has risen to fame in the 
Army comparable with that attained by the young officer 
A. S. Cobbe, who joined the South Wales Borderers in 1889, 
after education at Wellington and the Royal Military College, 
the son of a distinguished soldier also, Lieut.-General Sir 
Alexander H. Cobbe. Three years later Cobbe joined the 
Indian army and was posted to the 32nd Pioneers with whom 
he took part in “ Kelly's March " on Chitral. 

In 1890 he was seconded for service in the Central African 
Regiment, taking part in the Southern Angoniland operations 
(Nyasaland), and in the expedition to Kwamba in 1899, and in 
1900 took a party of his African regiment to Ashanti, for which 
services he received the D.S.O, Promoted Captain next year, 
he was appointed to the command of a battalion of the King's 
African Rifles and took part in the operations in Somaliland. 
There, during a very severe action at Erego, he earned the 
Victoria Cross, bringing in and working an advanced maxim 
alone at point blank range, and later rescuing a wounded 
orderly who had been abandoned. 

From Somaliland he proceeded in 1905 to the Staff College 
at Camberley on nomination, and was afterwards posted as 
G.S.O. 3 to the Wat* Office, Shortly after having been promoted 
Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel he went in 1910 as G.S.O. i to Army 
Headquarters, India, being further promoted to Brevet-Colonel 
on appointment as A.D.C. to the King in 1911, earning in 
his role in peace as many encomiums as he had in war. 

Between these years Cobbe was able to put in but short 
periods with his regiment, and in 1914 he went to France 
as G.S.O. I of the Lahore Division, and later became B.G.G.S. 
of the I Corps. In January, 1916, he was recalled to India as 
Director of Training and Staff Duties to cope with the immense 
demands the War was making on the man-power of India. 
The call for senior active officers for Mesopotamia, however, 
brought him to the command of the 7th Division in June, 
1916. In a month or two he was called to take command of 
the III Tigris Corps when Sir Stanley Maude succeeded to 
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command of the force in Mesopotamia, and in that capa-- 
city and later with the I Tigris Corps served till the end of the 
War, taking a prominent part in the operation at the crossing 
of the Tigris, the march to Bagdad and finally in the great 
Turkish surrender at Qilat Shergat just before the Armistice 
in 1918, which gave us the control of Mosul. 

For a short period after the Armistice, he took command 
of the Force in Mesopotamia, but the imperative need for rest 
and recuperation took him home early in January, 1919* f rom 
October, 1919 to 1926, with a short exception, he was military 
secretary at the India Office and then proceeded to the Northern 
command in India for four years, returning once more in 1930 
to the India Office. There in 1931 the severe strain that his 
iron constitution had undergone brought him to an early 
death, one of the many soldiers and sailors whom the respon-- 
sibility of the World War had worn beyond recovery. 

The rewards that his services had so well earned came to 
him with a liberal hand. The Companionship of the Bath in 
1916, the Knighthood a little later, the C.S.I. and rapid pro¬ 
motion in substantive rank, so that he was a full General by 
the age of fifty-three. In 1919 he became a K.C.S.L, in 1928 
a G.C.B. and A.D.C. General to the King. Alas! the well 
earned honours could not restore the health that the years 
of war had taken from him, and at the early age of sixty-one„ 
he who should have represented the Pioneers for a quarter of 
a century more, passed over, and “all Valhalla shouted. 

Perhaps the honour that gratified him most was the colonelcy 
of his original corps, the South Wales Borderers, of which the 
commanding and other officers bore his decorations and insignia 
at the military funeral that was accorded him in London. 
Qui ante diem periity sed milesy sed propatria. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HERBERT FOTHERCILL COOKE, K.C.B., K.B.E., 

C.S.L., D.S.O. 

The 32nd Pioneers in the days of and immediately preceding 
the World War, were prolific in distinguished officers, Sir 
Herbert Cooke being ably second to Sir Alexander Cobbe in 
renown. Born in 1871, he received his first commission in 
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^92, and joined the regiment in 1893, receiving the usual time 
promotion to captain and major in 190X and 1910 respectively. 
In 1912 he gained a Brevet-Lieut.-Colonelcy in 1912 under the 
new ‘peace brevet/ a thousand-fold harder to gain, than in 
war, A Colonel in 1917, a temporary Major-General in 1918, 
it vv^as not till 1921 that he became a ^^pukka^' Major-General, 
and a Lieut.-General in 1928. Cooke, after serving in the 
regiment aa Adjutant Quartermaster and Company Commander, 
held many staff appointments in India, notably as assistant-^ 
secretary in the Army Department, not long after Lord Kitchener 
had re-organized the Indian War Office. During the World War 
in addition to officiating in command of the 34th Pioneers, he 
commanded the 9th Border Regiment (Pioneers) of the New 
Army and a brigade of the New Army in Salonika with con¬ 
spicuous success. In 1917 he became Deputy-Adjutant 
General at Army Headquarters in India, which with an interval 
as officiating Adjutant-General he held until 1921, when he 
was appointed B/Iilitary Secretary at Army Headquarters, 
India. From 1922 to 1924, he commanded the Rajputana 
District and from 1924 to 1927 the Lahore District, His great 
regret was that he never commanded his own regiment, due 
to the fact that he was holding higher appointments when his 
turn came. 

His campaigns were; 

(1) Chitral 1895 (with Kelly’s March). Medal and clasp. 

(2) Tirah 1897-1898. Two clasps. 

(3) Waziristan. The Blockade of 1902. Clasp. 

(4) Tibet 1904. Medal and clasp VLhassa.’ 

(5) The World War, France and Salonika, despatches seven 
times. Brevet-Colonel, C.B. and D.S.O. Three 
medals. 

This is a record of which the Pioneer Corps were justly 
proud. 

COLONEL A. C. W. CROOKSHANK, C.B. 

Colonel A. C. W. Crookshank, who died from wounds 
received in the ‘Black Mountain’ of 1888, was a sad loss to 
the 34th Pioneers, the regiment he had so efficiently raised 
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commanded for the last i8 months. His career had bee 
a distinguished one starting in the 3 and Pioneers in which he 
served as Wing Officer and Adjutant up to 1876 when he was 
appointed to the Military Secretary’s Department for a short time, 
during the Jowaki Expedition of 1877-1878 against the Airldis, 
for which he received the medal and clasp. On the outbreak 
of the second Afghan War he immediately rejoined the 32nd 
Pioneers and served with them as Second-in-Commarid, and 
subsequently as Officiating Commandant after the death of 
Colonel Fetlowes during the first phase of the campaign in 
Southern Afghanistan, the advance to the Helmund River, 
and the Thai Chotiali Expedition. In Northern Afghanistan 
during the second phase, his appointment as Commandant 
of the 32nd Pioneers was substantiated and he was present 
at the action of Mezina. For his services in the Afghan Campaign 
he was mentioned in despatches and made a C.B. 



LIEUT."GENERAL SIR ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Among the officers who achieved military success, and 
whose earlier and regimental service was in the Sikh Pioneers 
was Lieut.-General Sir Ernest de Brath, who joined the Buffs 
in 1876 and the Indian Army in 1879. 

He served in the following campaigns: 

Afghan War, 1879-1880. 

Waziristan, 1881. 

Hazara, 1891. 

The Dongola Expedition, 1897. 

In 1889 he graduated at the Staff College, and after the custom 
of many of the Indian Army was appointed not to the 
Army Staff, but to the Civil War Office, then known as the 
“Military Department of the Government of India,” serving 
for several years as assistant and deputy-secretary. During 
this period his magnum opus was the work of reducing the 
Indian Army Regulations from twenty-eight volumes of 6000 
pages to thirteen still more complicated volumes of 1000 pages. 
It is interesting to remember that the intense complication 
was due to the unification of the Indian Army, from three 
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fl(^J^sidential armies, and the Punjab Frontier Force, with three 
commanders-in-chief, and three War departments. It was a 
truly herculean task. In 1904 Major-General de Brath, as he 
had now become, succeeded Sir Edmund Barrow as Secretary 
to Government in the Military Department. When in 1906 
this department was converted into the Army Department 
and Lord Kitchener became Army Member (viz,, Secretary 
of State for War) as well as Commander-in-Chief, General 
de Brath was appointed to the dual post of General Officer 
Commanding at Aden, and Political Resident, an appointment 
which he held till 1910. A C.I.E. in 1903, a C.B. in 1905, he 
was made a K.C.B. in 1914. He was promoted Lieut.-General 
in 1910, and retired shortly after, dying at Nice in December, 
1933, on his seventy-fifth birthday. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL H. FELLOWES 

Colonel Fellowes had had a distinguished career, having served 
through the Indian Mutiny and Abyssinian Campaigns when 
he was Brigade Major to Sir Donald Stewart. From 1871 to 
1877 he was second in command of the 23rd Pioneers, on 
the expiration, of which he was transferred to the 32nd Pioneers 
in the same capacity, and gained command in November, 
He led the 32nd during the first phase of the second Afghan 
war, and died at Balu Dakar on the road from Kandahar to 
Dera Ghazi Khan, of persistent dysentery, whilst marching 
out of Afghanistan on the termination of that phase, regretted 
and beloved. 


BREVET-MAJOR ROBERT HAYDON SHEBBEARE, V.C. 

1827-1860. 

Robert Haydon Shebbeare was the second son of Charles 
John Shebbeare of 5 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
law; was born at Clapham on the 13th January, 1827. His 
early career was in the 60th Bengal N.I., which he joined in 
1844. The dates of his commissions being: 


Etisign 

Lieutenant 


29th February, 1844 
15th November, 1849 
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Officiating Interpreter and 

Quarter-Master to the Regiment from February, 1852 

Adjutant i6th January, 1854 

Adjutant, Interpreter, and 

Quarter-Master February, 1855 

A.D.C. to Brigadier Showers at 


Delhi 


1857 


Appointed to Guide Corps, Acting 
Commandant of Infantry of Guide 
Corps at Delhi 


1857 


In December, 1857, he was sent from Delhi to raise the 
15th Punjab Pioneers (now the 23rd), who volunteered for 
the Chinese War. He was only able to land at the Taku Forts 
when he was found so ill that it was necessary that he should 
be sent off to Europe, and he died at sea near Shanghai, i6th 
September, i860. 

The 60th Bengal Native Infantry was at Ambala in June, 
1857, and was somewhat heartlessly sent marching about the 
district to “keep out of mischief.” In course of this manoeuvre 
it mutinied, its officers escaping, several eventually joining the 
force before Delhi, where Shebbeare was attached to the 
Guides. During the storming he was with the Guides forming 
part of Major Reid’s Column, and earned the V.C. in storm¬ 
ing a courtyard in Kissengunj as described in Chapter II. 

StJBEDAR MEHTAB SINGH AND SUBEDAU BUR SINGH 

The careers of these two distinguished Sirdars are best 
shewn by quoting the Regimental Orders issued on their 
retirement. 

“The commanding officer cannot allow these two gallant 
Native officers to leave the 23rd Pioneers after a connection 
of over 34 years each without placing on record the services 
performed by them. Both Subedar Major Mehtab Singh and 
Subedar Bur Singh joined the regiment when it was being 
raised in 1858. They accompanied it to China in i860, served 
with it at Umbeyla in 1863, and went with it to Abyssinia in 
1867. They have been present at every engagement in which 
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the regiment has taken part, and they have 
ing decorations: 
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earned the follow-* 


Umbeyla, 

China, 

Abyssinia, 

Afghanistan, 


Medal and clasp 
Medal and z clasps 
Medal 

Medal and 4 clasps 

Bronze Star, Kabul-Kandahar 

2 rd Class Order of Merit 


In addition Subedar Major Mehtab Singh has been admitted 
to the 1st Class of the Order of British India with the title of 
Sirdar Bahadur, and Subedar Bur Singh to the 2nd Class of 
the same Order with the title of Bahadur* 
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CERTAIN LETTERS AND ORDERS 

A. Sir John Lawrence’s letter re forming 
MSzhbi regiments and the Government 
of India’s approval. 

3 , The Order forming the Second Regiment. 

A. Letter from Sir John Lawrence re forming Muzbees. 

‘‘No, 489/7456 dated 15th November, 1857. 

“ From 

The Chief Commissioner in the Punjab 

“To 

The Secretary to the Govt, of India in the Military 
Dept, Fort William, 

Calcutta, 

“Sir,— During the operations before Delhi and the siege and 
capture of that city, the services of a large band of Muzbee 
Sikhs rapidly raised in the Punjab and sent down to join* the 
Field Force, at an early period, are reported to have been of 
the greatest use and the conduct and gallantry of the men to 
have merited great praise. They were chiefly employed as 
Pioneers, for which as habitual labourers they were well qualified, 
and ample testimony has been borne to the good service per¬ 
formed by them at a time when from the very few of our sappers 
and miners that had remained staunch and faithful, the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in procuring men who could and 
would like to be in the trenches under fire and fight to defend 
themselves when necessary. 
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^'4. I am now desired by the Chief Commissioner to recoi 


mend for the favourable consideration of the Rt. Hon. the 
G.G. in C. that the Muzbee Sikhs be granted permanent service 
and formed into a Regiment of Pioneers ready for service as 
soldiers in the Field or for labour on Govt. Public Works as 
might be required, 

^‘7. As a class the Muzbees are received as outcaste by 
their fellow Sikhs, and they are in fact nothing but sweepers, 
though of the Sikh Religion. 

In the time of the great Maharaja Ranjhit Singh they 
were large!} employed in the Military Service and were con¬ 
sidered good soldiers. 

“9. Since the annexation of the Punjab, the race which was 
formerly notorious for theft, dacoities, thugis, etc., has gradually 
settled down to labour and large numbers have been employed 
on the Bari Doab Canal and on the Grand Trunk Road, where 
they have worked well and steadily and with a comparative 
absence of crime among them. 

**io. The Jats and other Sikhs had always had an un¬ 
conquerable repugnance to serving in the same ranks with 
the Muzbees and hence in the Army of the late Durbar the 
latter were always organised into bodies by themselves, distinct 
and apart from the others and Sir John Lawrence would beg 
to recommend that if the Muzbees be retained in our service 
this system should continue to be observed. 

The Muzbees have few or no caste prejudices. They 
mess together as other Sikhs do and their line of march would 
never consequently be burdened with the numerous cart loads 
of brass pots, without which a Corps of Hindustanis could 
never move. 

‘*12. In addition to this one great advantage over the 
Hindustanis the Muzbee possesses, in equal degree, all the 
qualifications for making a good and efficient soldier and a 
pioneer. 

‘‘13, Received in the social scale as an outcaste by his 


the occasion 


fellows 


may be almost said to invite with a view to be just and politic, 
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an endeavour to raise the position of the Muzbee by giving 
him honourable and well paid military service. By doing so 
we should engage his self interest in our cause, in as much 
as he must feel that his advanced position and respectability 
depended upon our rule, and non-appreciation of caste and 
caste prejudices, and that all he had gained would at once be 
subverted, and himself again degraded under any Native 
Prince in India. 

*‘14. Should the Governor in Council see fit to entertain 
the proposal here submitted for entertaining the Muzbees now 
at Delhi as a Regiment of Pioneers, it will be necessary that 
some of the older soldiers and more weakly men among them 
should be discharged, and to all such men the Chief Com¬ 
missioner would hereafter propose a small gratuity being 
granted. 

*‘15. The men were collected hastily in emergency and 
hence much attention was not paid to their being young or 
old. 

‘*16. Another regiment of Miizbee Pioneers (the 15th 
Regiment of Punjab Infantry) is now being raised at Lahore 
which will be composed entirely of young men. 

*‘17. In regard to this Corps a separate report will be 
made in the monthly precis letter submitted from this office. 

‘*Sd. J. D. Macpherson, Lieut.-Colonel, 

Military Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Punjab*^ 

‘^No. 1688. 

*‘To 

The Chief Commissioner, 

Punjab. 

‘ * MHit ary Department, 

‘‘Sir—I n reply to your Military Secretary’s letter No. 489 
of the 15 th November last, I am directed to acquaint you 
that the right Honourable the Governor General in Council 
is pleased to sanction the measure proposed by you that the 
Muzbee Sikhs be raised in the Punjab, for service at Delhi, 
should be formed into a Regiment of Pioneers, ready for service 
as soldiers in the Field, or for labour on Government Public 
Works as may be required. 
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the opinion of His Lordship in Council a body of such 
men will be most valuable to the State. 

“ I am, 

“ Council Chamber, “ Sir, 

“Fort William, “Your most obedient servant, 

“CAtcuTTA. The 29th January, 1858. 

Sd. 

“Dy. Secy, to the Govt, of India Mily, Dept. 


B. ORDER FORMING THE SECOND REGIMENT 


‘Punjab Order No. 312 of 20th October, 1857. 


“ In continuation of Punjab Order Military Department No. 
xxy of the 15th September, 1857, it is directed that the 15th 
(Pioneer) Regiment of Punjab Infantry shall be raised at Lahore. 

“ The 15th Regiment of Punjab Infantry shall be composed 
entirely of Muzbee Sikhs and will consist of 10 companies 
each of the strength noted below.' . , 1 

“ In all other respects the orders already issued of the several 
regiments of Punjab Infantry lately raised will be applicable 
to this Corps. No native adjutant will however be appointed 
to the isth Pioneer Regiment, but a Sergeant-Major and 
Quarter-Master-Sergt. will be attached to it.^ 

“ Further instructions in regard to the appointment of native 
officers of the commissioned and non-commissioned grades 
will be communicated hereafter to the officer appointed to 

command the Corps. r , t, • u 

“ All Muzbees now borne on the rolls of any of the Punjab 
Regiments of Infantry or Police Battalions will, if fit in all 
other respects for the Service, be transferred to the 15th Regi¬ 
ment, where such of them as are deserving will obtain pro¬ 
motions. . ... 

“The training of the men of the istli Regiment as soldiers 

and as Pioneers wUl be proceeded with simultaneously and 
every man entertained must previously be made to understand 
dearly and fully that he is to be a labourer as well as a soldier, 
and that when his services are not required as a soldier, he 


»I Subedar. 
80 Sepoys. 


1 Jemedar. 

2 Bhistis. 


6 Havildars, 
I Lascar. 


a Buglers. 

I Sweeper. 


misT^y 



will be required to labour on any Government Public Works 
to which he may be appointed. 

“ Supplementary orders in regard to working pay and hours 
for daily labour will be published hereafter. 

“ With the concurrence of the Major-General Commanding 
in the Upper Provinces, the following appointments are made: 

15th Pioneer Regiment of Punjab Infantry 
Lieut, R. H. Shebbeare, V.C., late 60 Regt. Commandant 
Lieut. W. L. Randall, late 59 Regt. 2nd in command 

Lieut. F. W. Armstrong, late 27 Regt. Adjutant.” 
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